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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ESIDES the corrections which the 


following pages have undergone; the 
Author has made ſome additions to the 


work: A few places he has ſince viewed 


In the neighbourhood: of the route, and 


inſerted deſcriptions of them, and where 
he has gained any freſh intelligence of the 
ſtate of huſbandry in thoſe tracts of coun- 
try, he has made the requiſite uſe of it : 
Theſe additions, he apprehends, are not 
inconſiſtent with his plan, ſince whatever 
tends to enlarge the general knowledge of 
Britiſh Agriculture, co-operates with his 
original deſign. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE favourable reception theſe 
papers have met with from 
the Publick, demands not only the 


thanks of the author, but an atten- 


tion to render this ſecond edition 
as perfect as his ſituation would ad- 


mit: to travel the ſame country with 


an eye to this alone could ſcaicely be 
expected, but ſuch additions and im- 
provements as could be gained from 
a re· examination of a part of the 
route are now inſerted. 


It is to be hoped that the candid 


reader has not peruſed this trifle with 


too critical an eye. That it is very 


. Imperfe& J am too ſenſible ; but in 


extenuation of the fault it ſhould be 
7 re- 
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remembered that this is the firſt at- 
rempt ever made in England to lay 
| any. account of her agriculture taken 
| | on the i pot before the public, and, 
| Fe —. firſt efforts, is not ſo vi- 
—_ - gorous as might be e from * 
ceed) J ng Ones. J's 2 1 


Wh 1 That the -delign i is u h bas by 
none been dilputed; for in an 9 
ſo very, political ag this, which foun 
[| every, enquity on, .the remoteſt con- 

nection of things, it cannot be 
| thought improper. or unentertaining, 
| to diy the real 1 riches of the coun- 
9 iſcov the rental,. value 
5 try; 319 CO er g. enta 5 3 
i flock. in. — 444 labour, Her, 
i Kc. of the kingdom; in a word 
A clear are all the rubbiſh of tic 

ö Raw, and, Typpoſitions, from dete 
foune ations of Li true. e 
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While ſuch numerous works of alt 
kinds are „Derr on the ſubject of 
a apc NY apprehend à clear 
know of the practice of ever) 
| 1 the kingdom a point of n 

conſiderable importance; without 
ſuch knowledge we do not know 
wherein amendment is moſt wanting; 
de are unacquainted with the 
great objects that require our = 
attention, and may em ploy " ourſelve 
in trifles, while! matters 5 ae 
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demand our care. 
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| "I bag been more than olle re- 
marked; that there is no'country that 
poſſes ſo bad an apricultre,” but 
omething uſeful may be learnt fromm 
it, the truth of this obſervation” is 
apparetit i in every one of our counties; 
perhaps in every hundred.” Pract ices 
that are found highly advantagedus 
in one diſtrict are totally unknown in 
an- 
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another; although the ſoil, expoſure, 
climate, &c. &c. be exactly the ſame; 
The, farmers in one place grow rich 


by methods which would enrich their 


brethren in another; but remain 
quite unknown. Can it be thought 
uſeleſs to render all ſuch local know- 
ledge general? To let every cultiva- 
tor ſee all the different methods that 
are praQtiſed upon ſuch land as his 


own; that he may know from them 


his own deficiencies, and learn at the 
ſame time to remedy them: and 
this not from the ipſe dixit of an au- 
thor, or the opinion of an individual, 
but from the genuine practice of his 
brother farmer in another place. 


I would not however be under- 
ſtood to expect too much from the 
common farmer's reading this, or in- 
deed any book: I am ſenſible that 


not one farmer in five thouſand reads 
at 


1 | 

at all, but the country abounds in 

men farmers, whoſe ideas ate 
more enlarged, and whoſe practice: is 
founded leſs on prejudice, Such cul- 
tivators may be ſuppoſed to read and 
act accordingly : it is by their means 
that the farmers vary, by ſlow de- 
grees, the common line of manage 
ment, and come into improvements 
unknown to their forclathers, 


T hey who ſuppoſe any improve- | 
ment originally owing to common 
farmers are ſomewhat miſtaken, All 
the well known capital ſtrokes of 
| huſbandry are traced accurately, to 
4 from whence comes the 
introduction of turneps in England? 
But from 7. Who introduced clo- 
ver? But Sir Richard Weſton. Mar- 
ling in Norfolk is owing to Lord 
Townſhend and Mr. Allen. In 3 
word the moſt noted improvements 

"Dn were 


good huſbandry 
diſplay them the proper objects of 
Imitation ; 


TY 


were deviſed and firſt practiſed by 


gentlemen; common huſbandmen 


in a long period of years, imitate the 


method in proportion to the ſucceſs, 


and fo by ſlow 1 it becomes 


general, 


It is the defien of this little cit 
to ſpread uſeful knowledge of all 
ſorts, to diſplay to one part of the 
kingdom the practice of the other, to 
remark wherein ſuch practice is hurt- 
ful, and wherein it is commendable. 
To draw forth ff 2 examples of 


om obſcurity, and 


a purport that can 
ſcarcely be conderaned, if the execu- 


tion is but good, the deſign will de- 
fend itſelf. 


I know too well the defects of the 
following papers to exhibit them as a 
complete 
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complete repreſentation of theſe mat- 


ters: they contain but a ſketch ; ra- 
ther the outline of a deſign, than the 
completion of a picture. I offer it 
but as the ſpecimen of an idea in 

executed; promiſing, at the ſame 
time, that my next attempt ſhall be 
more ſpirited, and that I ſhall aim, 
through gratitude, at preſenting a 
work more worthy the attention of 


the publick than this trifle can pre- 
tend, 
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LETTER I. 


Dear Six, 
1 Shall comply with your requeſt, and 
give you a few minutes of my journey 
into Wales and back again, with the ut- 
moſt readineſs. But one condition you 
muſt allow me to make, which 1s, that 
you pardon the incorrectneſs of haſty let- 
ters; written from inns, farm-houſes, and 
cottages, with accuracy in nothing but the 
matter of my inquiries; as to my lan- 
guage you muſt excuſe it. I ſhall not be 
wanting in care to gain as complete a 
knowledge as poſlible of the preſent ſtate of 
the agriculture, manufactures, and popula- 
tion of the ſeveral counties through which I 
paſs; and I ſhall be free enough to ſcatter 
throughout my intelligence, ſuch remarks 
as 
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as my little experience will allow me to 
make. I have already thrown upon pa- 
per the beginning of my tour from Wells 
to Hadleigh in Suffolk ; the minutes of 
which are as follows. — But firſt let me 
make ſome apologies for being ſo particu- 
lar in my deſcription of ſeveral country- 
ſeats of the nobility and gentry, J viewed, 

eſpecially in Norfolk. The profeſſed deſign 
of my ſketches is huſbandry ; but it would 
have been great ſtupidity to paſs very near 
a celebrated houſe without viewing it; and 
when ſeen, there are ſo many things 
worthy of mentioning, that I thought 
they would ſerve to vary the tenor of my 
letters in general, and render them ſome- 
what more entertaining. So you maſt ac- 
cept the medley, and not be too criticifing 
on any jumble of heterogeneous parts. So 
much for apologies, which by the bye 1 
hate abominably ; and now to the jour- 
ney. 


From Wells towards Lynn I moved ra- 


ther in a zig-zag manner, eroſſing the 
country more than once, 

The plantations around Warbam, the 
| ſeat of Sir John Turner, are diſpoſed with 
ſo much taſte, that I would not have you 
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go into Norfolk on the Houghton and Hu. 
tam tour without viſiting it; but what 
attracted my notice more, was Sir Jobn's 
improvement by Sainfoyn, which he intro- 
duced into this country from Glouceſterſhire. 
It has flouriſhed with him for many years; 
he mows it conſtantly for hay, of which it 
yields a large crop, generally near three 
tuns per acre; but I could not find the ex- 
ample followed by any of the neighbour. 
ing farmers. Lucerne, Sir John purpoſes 
trying broadcaſt, and ſingling the plants 
out with a hand-hoe, in the method that 
. turnips are done; but if he brings that me- 
thod to anſwer, I ſhould think it extraor- 
dinary, 

Holkam, the celebrated houſe of the 
Counteſs of Leicefter, built by the late 
Earl, cannot be viewed with too much at- 
tention. I was informed that it appeared 
by much the moſt magnificent when enter- 
ed by the ſouthern approach, and there- 
fore went a ſmall round for that advan- 
tage; nor did I in the leaſt repent it. The 
firſt objects are a few ſmall clumps of trees, 
which juſt catch your attention, and give 
you warning of an approach: they ſketch 
out the way to the triumphal arch, under 
B2 which 
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which the road runs. This ſtructure is. in 
a beautiful taſte, and finiſhed in an elegant 
manner; it is extremely light, and the 
white flint ruſtics have a fine effect. A 
narrow plantation on each ſide a broad viſ- 
to, leads from hence to the obeliſk, at the 
diſtance of a mile and an half: this plan- 
tation, I ſhould obſerve, ought to be much 
broader, for you ſee the light through ma- 
ny parts of it; but I apprehend it only a 
ſketch of what the late Earl deſigned, and 
not meant as complete. At the bottom of 
the hill, on which the obeliſk ſtands, are 
the two porters lodges, ſmall, but very 
neat ſtructures. Riſing with the hill, you 
approach the obeliſk, through a very fine 
plantation; and nothing can be attended 
with a better effect, than the viſtos open- 
ing at once. There are eight, 1. To the 
ſouth front of the houſe. 2. To Holkam 
church, on the top of a ſceep hill, covered 
with wood; a moſt beautiful object. 3. 
To the town of Wells,, a parcel of ſcattered 
houſes appearing in the wood. 4. To the 
triumphal arch: — the reſt to diſtant 
plantations. Viſtos are by no means the 
taſte of the preſent age, but ſuch a genius 


as Lord Leiceſter might be allowed to de- 


viate 
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vate from faſhion in favour of beauty and 
propriety, Nothing can be more regular 
than the front of a great houſe, the ap- 
proach to it ought therefore to partake of 
this regularity: Becauſe ſtreight cuts are 
out of faſhion, it would be an abſurdity 
to take a winding courſe to the houſe-door, 
for the ſake of catching objects aſlant and 
irregularly: ſuch management is to the 
full in as falſe a taſte, as regular cuts where 
the houſe is out of the queſtion. For in- 
ſtance, thoſe from the temple at Ho/kam ; 
which, however, command exceedingly 
beautiful objects; amongſt others, Wells 
church, ——The lake in the park, which is 
ſeen from hence through ſome ſpreading 
trees in a molt pictureſque manner, — 
A planted hill. — The ſea—and the reſt 
diſtant plantations. | 

The houſe may be ſaid to conſiſt of five 
quadrangles, the center, and the four 
wings: Not that they are ſquares, but 
I uſe the term to give you a general idea. 
Each of the two fronts thereof preſent a 
center and two wings. That to the ſouth, 
and the grand approach, is as beautiful, 
light, airy, (excuſe tautology) and elegant 
à building as can be viewed. The portico 
B 3 18 
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is in a fine taſte, and the Corinthian pil- 
lars beautifully proportioned :. This cen- 
tral front, in every reſpect that can be na- 
med, appears all lightneſs, elegance, and 
proportion: But. when you advance near, 
you find no entrance to the houſe ; there 
are no ſtairs up to the portico; and this 
circumſtance, after ſo fine an approach, 
and ſo long ſeeing the por tico, and ex- 
petting it to be the entrance, becomes a 
diſappointment, and 1s a fault in the build- 
ing. 

I have ſpoken hitherto of the central 
front alone. The whole, including the 
two wings, I cannot think ſo perfect; for, 
to me at leaſt, there appears a great want 
of unity. The ſeveral parts are not ſo 
nicely connected as to form one whole, 
The center mult be ſeen diſtin, each wing 
the ſame; and likewiſe the ſmall parts (I 
know not what to call them) which join 
the center to the wings, Theſe are all 
diſtin parts, though joined together; nor 
18 there any ſimilitude of taſte between the 


* Tt may be ſaid the proportion of a pillar is ſtated, 
and always the ſame, —I know nothing of architecture, 
but view theſe at Hollam and others at Blenhaim,—l 
never your by rules, but my eyes. 
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center and the wings. All the pieces of 
this front are light and elegant to a great 
degree; but when conſidered as the con- 
nected parts of one whole, the want of u- 
nity is ſtriking. The center is uniform, 
and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
elegantly magnificent : no building can 
deſerve theſe epithets more than this: but 
I cannot apply them to the whole front, 
becauſe. the parts are not of a uniform 
taſte, and the wings are at beſt but light 
and elegant; they have nothing magnifi- 
cent in them: as to the joining pieces, they 
are pretty. The north front conſiſts of one 
row of Venetian windows, over another of 
common ſaſhes in the ruſticks. This front 
does not pleaſe me ſo well as the ſouth one, 
but it is by far more of a piece with the 
wings, &c. 

Will you excuſe theſe criticiſms from one 
who knows nothing of architecture, but 
its power of pleaſing the taſte of indivi- 
duals As one among the many, I give 
you my opinion, but I wiſh you would 
paſs over all theſe parts of my letters, till 
you ſee the objects yourſelf, for I cannot 
give you an idea of the buildings clear 
364 enough 
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enough by deſcription for you to ſte the 
propriety or abſurdity of my remarks. 

But the inſide of the houſe! ſay you 
Aye, my friend, there lies the forte of Hol- 
Zam; talk not, ye admirers by wholeſale, 
of the fronts——contrivance mult have been 
the characteriſtic of Lord Leiceſter ; for fo 
convenient a houſe does not exiſt——ſo ad- 
mirably adapted. to the Engliſh way of liv- 
ing, and ſo eaſily to be applied to the 
grand or the comfortable ſtile of life. 

' You enter what they call the great hall, 
but what is in reality a paſſage. It is call- 
ed a cube of 48 feet; but eighteen very 
large and magnificent Corintbian pillars, 
having their pedeſtals reſted on a marble 
paſſage around it, and eight or ten feet 
high from the ground, the area at bottom 
is but an oblong paſſage, walled in with 
Derbyſhire marble, and upon that wall are 
the pillars, fix in a line on each ſide, and 
fix in front in a ſemi-circle around a flight 
of ſteps up to the ſaloon door. The paſ- 
ſage or gallery, as it may be called, runs 
around theſe pillars, and both together 
take up ſo much room that all ſort of pro- 
portion is loſt; to look from it into the 


area, it appears exactly like a bath. The 
ſouth 
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ſouth front was one proof, and this hall 
is another, that the architect's genius was 
not of the magnificent or ſublime ſtamp, 
for in both he aimed at greatneſs; the im- 
preſſion of the front is varied and conſe- 
quently weakened by the wings, and the 
want of proportion in the hall ruins the 
vaſt effect which would otherwiſe attend 
the magnificence of ſuch pillars ſo nobly 
arranged; but in the elegant, the pleaſing, 
the agreeable, his taſte has never failed 
throughout the whole building. The 

hall is entirely of Derbyſbire marble. 
The ſaloon 1s 42 feet by 27, a propor- 
tion much condemned, but it is by no 
means diſpleaſing to me. Some call it a 
gallery; and I think a gallery is infinitely 
preferable to a cube, or to any proportion 
near a ſquare enormouſly high: one of 
the fineſt rooms in England is the double 
cube at Wilton, which 1s more of a gallery 
than the ſaloon at Hallam, and yet no one 
ever entered it without being {truck with 
the juſtneſs of the proportions, ——This 
ſaloon is hung with crimſon caffoy ; the 
pier glaſſes ſmall on account of the nar- 
rowneſs of the piers, each againſt a pillar 
of the portico, but in a very elegant taſte, 
The 
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The rooms to the left of the ſaloon are, 
firſt, a drawing room 33 by 22, hung with 
crimſon caffoy. The pier-glaſles very large 
and exceedingly elegant: The agate tables 


beautiful beyond deſcription. From thence 


we entered the landſcape-room, which is a 


dreſſing room to the ſtate bed-chamber it 
is 24 by 22, hung with crimſon damaſk; 


a pallage-room leads to the anti- room to 
the chapel, and then into the ſtate-gallery. 
The walls are of Derbyſbire marble; the 
altar and all the decorations in a very fine 
taſte, Returning to the landſcape-room, 
you pals into the ſtate bed-chamber, 30 by 
24, which 1s fitted up in a moſt elegant 
taſte. It is hung with French tapeſtry, ex- 
cept between the piers, which is by Mr. 
Saunders of Sobo. ſquare; the colours of the 
whole exceedingly brilliant. The bed 1s a 
cut velvet, upon a white ſattin ground, 
and as it appears in common 1s a very 
handſome gilt ſettee, under a canopy of 
ſtate: the deſign of this bed is equal to 
any thing you ever ſaw. The chimney- 
piece remarkably beautiful; pellicans in 
white marble. The next apartment 1s la- 
dy Leicefter's, conſiſting of a bed-chamber, 
u * with books, and 3 
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ſmaller one: The bed-chamber 24 by 22, 
purple damaſk, French chairs of Chiſſel- 
flreet velvet tapeſtry; the chimney- piece a 
baſſ. rel. of white marble finely poliſhed, 
The drefſing-room 28 by 24, hung with 
blue damaſk. So much for the ſuite of 
rooms to the left of the hall and ſaloon. 
On the other fide you enter from the 
latter, another drawing-room 33 by 24, 
hung with a crimſon flowered velvet, T 
glaſſes, tables, and chimney-pieces are wel 
worthy of your attention. From this 
room you enter the ſtatue- gallery; which 
I think, is, without exception, the moſt 
beautiful room I ever beheld : the dimen- 
ſions are to the eye proportion itſelf——no- 
thing offends the moſt criticiſing. It con- 
ſiſts of a middle part 70 feet by 22, and 
at each end an octagon of 22, open to the 
center by an arch; in one are compart- 
ments with books, and in the other ſtatues: 
Thoſe in the principal part of the gallery 
ſtand in niches in the wall, along one 
ſide of the room, on each fide the chim- 
ney-piece. Obſerve in particular the Dig- 
na; the figure is extremely fine, and the 
arms inimitably turned. The Venus in wel 


grapery! is likewiſe exquiſite; nothing can 
5 exceed 
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exceed the manner in which the form of 
the limbs is ſeen through the cloathing. 
The ſlabs are very fine; the ceiling, the 
only plain one in the houſe, (they are all 
gilt fret work and moſaic) not accidental- 
Iy; it appears to me a ſtroke of propriety 
and true taſte. 

The entrance J have already mentioned 
from the drawing- room is into one octa- 
gon, and out of the other opens the door 
into the dining-room, a cube of 28 feet, 
with a large receſs for the ſide-board, and 
two chimney- pieces exceedingly elegant; 
one a ſow and pigs and wolf; the other a 
bear and bee-hives, finely done in white 
marble ; the noſe of the ſow was broke off 
by a too. common miſapplication of ſenſe, 
feeling inſtead of ſeeing ; John, to an ob- 
ject of fight, preſents his fiſt or his horſe- 
whip. Returning into the ſtatue-gallery, 
one octagon leads into the ſtrangers wing, 
and the other to the late Earl's apartment : 
conſiſting of, 1. The anti-room. 2. His 
Lordſhip's dreſſing- room. 3. The library, 
50 by 21, and exceedingly elegant. 4. 
Her Ladyſnhip's dreſſing room. 5. The 
bed-chamber., 6. A cloſet with books. 
The rooms are about 22 by 20,- The 
| . ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers wing conſiſts of anti-chamber; 
—dreſſing-room, — bed-chamber,—cloſet, 
with books - bed- chamber dreſſing- room 
bed- chamber dreſſing- room. The 
fitting up of the whole houſe, in all par- 
ticulars not mentioned, is in the moſt 
beautiful taſte, the Venetian windows be- 
yond any you ever beheld; ornamented 
with magnificent pillars, and a profuſion 
of gilding. 

But now, Sir, let me come to what a 
all other circumſtances is in Holham infi- 
nitely the moſt ſtriking, and what renders 
it ſo particularly ſuperior to all the great 
houſes in the kingdom convenience. In 
the firſt place, with reſpect to the ſtate- 
apartments From the hall to the ſa- 
loon, on each ſide a drawing- room 
through one of them to the ſtate dreſſing- 
room and bed- chamber: this is perfectly 
complete. Through the other drawing- 
room to the ſtatue- gallery, which may be 
called the rendezvous- room, and connects 
a number of apartments together, in an 
admirable manner; for one octagon opens 
into the private wing, and the other into 
the ſtrangers on one ſide, and into the 
dining-room on the other. This dining- 

room 
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room is on one fide of the hall, on the 


other is lady Lercgfter's dreſfing-room ; and 
through that her bed-chamber and cloſets. 
From the receſs in the dining-room opens 
a little door on to a ſtair-cafe, which leads 


immediately to the offices; and I ſhould 


likewi# tell you, that in the center of the 
wings, by the. center of the houſe, by the 
falobn door, and behind lady L-—'s clo- 
ſet, are ſtair-caſes quite unſeen, which 
communicate with all the rooms; and lead 
down into the offices. ſay down; for 
the hall is the only room ſeen on the 
ground floor; you ſtep directiy from a 
coach into it, without any quarry of wind- 
ing fleps to wet a lady to the ſkin before 
ſhe gets under cover. From the hall you 
rife to the ſaloon, or firſt floor, and there 
is no attick. Thus you perceive there are 
four general apartments, which are all 
drftinct from each, with no reciprocal 
thoroughfares ;——the ſtate——her Lady- 
thip''——the late Earl's—and the ſtran- 
gers wing. Theſe ſeverally open ãnto what 
may be called common rooms, the hall, 
ſtatue- gallery, and ſaloon, and all imme- 
diately communicate with the dining- 
room. There may be houſes larger, and 

more 
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more magnificent, but human genius cas 
never contrive any thing more conve- 
nient. toon 
I fear 1 have already expoſed myſelf in 
my criticiſms on architecture, what ſhall 
I therefore fay to the paintings! Relye 
upon your candour, and expreſs to you no- 
thing but my feelings ; I had rather praiſe 
what the critics would call an execrable 
piece, than be guided merely by the dic- 
tates of common fame: Many a Vernet 
may pleaſe me as well as a Claud. I ſhall 
minute the painters names, with the ſub- 
jects, and here and there an occaſional re- 


mark, 


Cignani: Yoſeph and Potiphar's wife; & 
good piece. 
P. Pietris. Virgin and child. 
Pouſin. Two large landſcapes, 
A ſmaller one. 
Three others in the landſcape: 


room; fine. 
Two others. 


Fandyke. Duke of Arenberg; a very fine 
piece. 


P. Gore 
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P. Cortona. Coriolanus : The figure of the 


old man kneeling before Coriola- 
nus, and hiding his face with his 


hands, is extremely fine; but 


the figure of Coriolanus himſelf, 
without dignity, + haughtineſs, 


or any great expreſſion. The 


wife leading her two children, 
and ſmiling on them, forms a 


figure of no expreſſion: The 


colouring, however, and the 
back ground are good; the diſ- 
ſition indifferent. 
Jacob and Eſau, dark and diſs, . 
agreeable. 


ori Chierera, Continence of Scipio. 


The profile of the Spaniſh 
Lady, wondertully graceful and 


fine. Scipios, a very bad fi- 


gute, his countenance without 
expreſſion; but the diſpoſition 
of the * very well ima- 


gined. 


Perſius my Andromeda: An- 
dromeda's figure, a very good 
one, and the whole , piece well 


coloured, : 
Pro- 
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Procochiano. Death of Lucretia; the lights 
and ſhades very bad. 


— Cincinnatus. 


Guido. Feſeph and Potiphar's wife: 
| None of this famous painter's 
bright and glowing manner. 
The colouring hard and diſ- 
agreeable. 3. 
: A ſaint's head. 
Cupid. 
Aſſumption; vile.” 


Rabens, Flight into Egypt, A good 
picture; but the figures diſa- 
greeable, eſpecially Mary's, who 

is a ' female mountain, The 


drawing appears to be bad, 
Birds. 


Titian, Venus; the colouring gone off, 
hard and diſagreeable. 
Venetian lady ; colours gone. 
Woman's head z ditto. 


Dominichino. Lot and his daughters; dark 
and diſagreeable. 

Abraham and Jſaac, (in the 
C land- 
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landſcape- room) rather in a 
dark ſtile. 


Carlo Marait, A landſcape; not in his 
| bright manner. 
Judith and Holophernes; dark. 
Madona, reading. 
Apollo and Daphne. 
Magdalen and angel, 


Vernet. Two views of a ſtorm ; both 
| exceeding fine. 


HSGalvator Roſa. A rock; very fine. 


F. Boloneſe. A rock. 
St. John Baptift. 


Onionte. Two landſcapes. 


L. Giordano. St. John preaching. 


Claud Loraine. Landſcapes; river. and 


A —ů—˙——— — = — 


bridge. 
Pegaſus. 
. --. - HERS. : 
Apollo keeping ſheep. 


Three 
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Three others. 
Repoſe in Egypt. 


In theſe landſcapes, /Claud's elegant ge- 
nius ſhines with uncommon luſtre. 


Lucatelli, Two landſcapes. 


Hamilton. Jupiter and Juno; colouring 
bad; her neck and face the beſt. 


An. Carrach, Polypheme and Gals, the 
drawing ſtrong and fine. 


Gonca, Two altar-pieces ; indifferent 
colouring. 3 


Albano. Toy family. 


P. Laura. Two pieces of boys and 
flowers. 6 


Raphael. Madma and child; drawing 
and colouring very fine. 
Holy family: but guere of 
both to the connoiſſeurs in ori- 
ginality. 


C 2 Parme- 


To 
Parmegiano. Woman in a cave; pleaſes 
me better than any piece in this , 
collection. The face very en- 
preſſive, extremely delicate, fine- 
ly turned, and the drapery ex- 
quiſite, diſplaying the round- 
neſs of the limbs through it in 
the happieſt taſte. 
P. Veroneſs, M. Magdalen, waſhing our 
Saviour's feet. | 


Baſſan. Chriſt carrying the croſs. 


Lanfranco. Youth and old age, two 
pieces. The old man very fine. 
Angel appearing to Toſeph in 

a dream; dark tile. 


And. Sacchi. Abraham, Iſhmael, &c. 


O briani. St. Anne, and St. Cecilia. 
The colouring very fine; the 
attitudes admirable, and the 

drapery graceful, : 


The object moſt ſtriking on the north 
fide of the park, is the lake, which is of 
great extent, and the moſt beautiful I ever 
law 3 


„ 
faw ; the ſhore is a very bold one, all Co. 
vered with wood to a great height, and on 
the top ſtands the church. The planta- 
tions in general axe ſketched with more 
taſte than any to be ſeen: In the number 
of acres many exceed them ; but they ap- 
pear to various points of view, infinitely 
more conſiderable than they really are. At 
the north entrance into the park, they ſhow 
prodigiouſly grand ; you look full upon the 
houſe with a very noble back ground of 
wood ; the obeliſk- juſt above the center ; 
with an extent of plantation on each fide 
that renders the view really magnificent. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than that 
from the church; the houſe appears in the 
midſt of an amphitheatre of wood, the 
plantations riſing one above another. An- 
other point of view which I would recom- 
mend to you, is the vale on the eaſt fide 
of the park. The north plantation 
ſtretches away to the right, with vaſt mag- 
nificence, the ſouth woods to the left, and 
joining in the front, form an extent of 
plantation that has a noble effect, But 
to return to huſbandry. 

All the country from Holkam to Hongh- 
tan was a wild ſheep-walk before the ſpirit 
C 3 of 


Et 
of improvement ſeized the inhabitants; 
and this glorious ſpirit has wrought ama- 
zing effects; for inſtead of boundleſs 
wilds, aud uncultivated waſtes, inhabited 
by. ſcarce any thing but ſheep; the coun- 
try is all cut into incloſures, cultivated in a 
moſt huſband-like manner, richly manur- 
ed, well peopled, and yielding an hundred 
times the produce that it did in its former 
ſtate. What has wrought theſe vaſt im- 
provements is the marling; g; for under the 
whole country run veins of a very rich 
ſoapy kind, which they dig up, and ſpread 


upon the old ſheep-walks, and then by 


means of incloſing they throw their farms 
into a regular courſe of crops, and gain 
immenſely by the improvement. 

The farms are all large, and the rents 
low, for the farmers having been at a 
oreat expence In improvements, they could 
not afford them without very long leaſes ; 
ſo that moſt of the farms are lett at pre- 
ſent at rents much under their value: add 
to this, a conſiderable part of the country 
belongs to landlords, who have a vanity 
in not raiſing their rents, and others are 
ſuppoſed to have taken moderate fines; all 
together the farmers have managed to rai 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable fortunes, and to. big. fair. for. - 


being the paſſeſſors of the whole county. . 
The farms run, from 300 J. to 909 L a. 


'& 


year, for which, ſums they haye a. great.” 


quantity of land: it is very difficult to diſ- 
cover the rents among ſuch large farmers, . 
who all make a great ſecret of it; bur [ have. 
very good reaſons for believing. that they . 
are in general, from 2 5, 6 d. to 6 f. per 


acre. Many farms under a modern lett,, 


are rented at 10s, and more per acre, but 
they are not very common. I ſpeak of a 


large tract of country ſtretching from Hel. 


tam to the fea weſtward, and ſouth 10 
Swafham. 

The principal farms (at leaſt thoſe that 
are moſt commonly. mentioned) are, Mr. 


Curtis's of Sommerfield, 2 500 acres. „Nr. : 


Mallets of Dunton, as much. M. Fey Bar- 
ton s of Rougham, 3000. Meſſis. Glover's 
of Creek and Barwic *. Meſſrs. Savary's 
of Sydderſiene, and Mr. Rogerſon's of Nar- 
ford, each 1100 acres. Cultivation in all, 
its branches is carried on by theſe men, and 
many others, in a very complete manner. 


* The er lately dead, 
J 
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But marling is the great foundation of 
their wealth. 

They lay about 100 loads on an acre, 
which coſt them for digging from 1 J. 5s. 
to 17, 105, and they reckon the expences 
of the team, and other labour, to be as 
much more; The improvement laſts in 
great vigour above twenty years and the 
land is always the better for it. Their 
courſe of crops is—Marle, and break up 
for wheat. 2. Turnips. 3. Barley. 4. 
Laid down with clover and ray-graſs for 
three years, or ſometimes only two. They 
dung or fold for all their winter-corn, and 
reckon two nights fold equal to a dung- 
ing; the quantity of the latter they lay up- 
on an acre is 12 loads. For ſome years 
after the marling, they reap, on a medi- 
um, four quarters of wheat per acre, and 
five of barley; and 15 or 18 years after 
marling, three quarters of wheat, and 

four and a half of ſoft corn. 

Ihe general economy of their farms will 
appear from the followihg ſketch of one of 
$100 8 


Let 
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The farmer generally has 
100 acres of winter corn. — 
250 - - barley and oats, 
50 peaſe. 
200 - - - turnips. 
400 =- - »- graſſes. 
' 100 - - = ſheep-walk. 


yer" 
* * 


1100 


He keeps 
6 Servants. 
6 Labourers. 
30 Horſes. 
20 Cows, 5 
goo Sheep. 
5 Ploughs. 
And in harveſt- time has in all about forty 
people in the field. 
The culture of turnips is here carried 
on in a moſt extenſive manner; Norfolk _ 
being more famous for this vegetable than 
any county in the kingdom; but I have 
ſeen much larger turnips grow in Suffolk in 
gravelly loams than ever I ſaw in Norfolk. 
The uſe to which they apply their vaſt 
fields of turnips, is the feeding their flocks, 
and CPC the hr ro in fatting Scotch 
: = cattle, 


* 


by ſtall-feeding 
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cattle, which they do in ſeveral methods; 
in binns in their farm- 
yards in paſture- fields — and laſtly, 
hurdle them on the turnips as they grow, 
in the ſame manner as they do their ſheep. 


By ſtall- feeding they make their crop ga 
much the furtheſt; but the beaſts ſo fed, 


are apt to founder on the road to London, 
the expences on it are great, and the foil 
loſes the urine: but all theſe methods are 
yet in uſe. When the marle begins to 
wear out of the ail, many of the great 


farmers have latterly got into a method of 


manuring with oil-cakes for their winter- 
corn, which they import from Holland, and 
ſpread on their fields at the expence of a- 


bout 15 s. per acre, 


There is no great conjuration neceſſary 
to diſcover the reaſons of ſuch large for- 
tunes being made in this country by far- 
mers; for hiring unimproved lands at a 
ſmall rent, and finding very fine marle 
every where under them, they made there- 
by ſuch a vaſt improvement, that nothing 
leſs than a perpetual drought could prevent 
large crops. Their foil is in general a very 
Hght ſandy loam, which in years which 
are more- inchned to wet than dryneſs, 

2 55 throws 
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throws out immenſe crops, the very wetteſt 
that can come are not too much for their 
lands: every one, I* believe, will allow 
that the chances of the ſeaſons, in this 
moiſt climate, are infinitely more in their 
favour, than if their ſail was of the heavy. 
caſt, Let us inſtance the farm above 8 
cified: 0 
þ . .. 

100 acres winter corn, at | 

32 qr. per acre, 3*0 qr. 

and as a ſmall part of it 

is rye, ſay the price is | 

11. 10 5, * ͤo » 
230 acres barley and oats, by | 

far the moſt of the former, 


2 4 Jr. per acre, 112 25 


50 peaſe, 4 qr, per acre, 200 
qr. at 1 J. 4s. per qr, 240 ©. 0 


The methods of laying the 
profit by a flock, are ſo 
various in different coun- 
ties, that I believe the me- 
dium of what is generally 
known 3s neareſt the 


Carry over 1665 0 © 
WT truth; 


1 1 
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Brought over, 1665 o © 
truth; and that is 10 «. 
per ſheep in lamb and 
| wool, upon an average; 
that on go iss 450 © © 
20 cows, at 5 0. 100 © © 


Hogs Ee ae JR Es HE 
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2265 0 © 
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This ſlight calculation takes in no beaſts 
fatted with turnips, becauſe theſe are un- 
certain, and a variable crop; and other 
branches of profit are purpoſely omitted, 
that no one might, on tbe whole, think it 
over-ſtrained. As to his expences, a few 
of the principal articles will ſhew that na 
one can run them up to any thing conſi- 
derable, 

„ 

Rent, Tythe and town- char 
ges, at 6 x. per acre, 330 © © 

Oats for his horſes, as all ſoſft 
corn is before charged; all 


Carry over, 330 o © 
the 
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Brought over, 330 0 © 
the 30 are not in conſtant 
food, but run in the farm- 
yard; ſay therefore, 120 qr. 

àt 125. — * — 720 © 
Seed for 400 acres of corn, in- 
cluding the graſſes ſown with 
200, on a medium at 9 s. 


+ Oo  — 
Six ſervants, - - I20 © 0 
Six labourers, < = 150 0 © 
Wear and tear, ſay — 70 0 oO 
Harveſt, on a medium, 4 5. an 

"TRE 8 0 © 

1902 o © 


J. 
Produce, — 2265 
Expences, - 1002 


Profit, 1263 


Here we find a regular income of near 
1300 J. a year, on a medium of prices 
and ſeaſons. What therefore has it been 
for theſe four or five wet years laſt paſt! 1 


have, 
d 
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have no doubt but that 1300 J. has ſome years 
been carried to near 3000 J. But without 
advancing it ſo high, it is very plain that a 
long leaſe of a good Norfolk farm; is infi- 
nitely preferable to the fee ſimple of it : — 
and that there is the greateſt proſpect of 
ſeeing this kingdom, a land of yeomenry: 
a thing not to be dreaded, for better land- 
ed property, while it laſts, can never ex- 
iſt, The change, however, preſently en- 
ſues —In addition to this remark, Imight 
obſerve that a Norfolk farmer, Mr. Mallet, 
above mentioned, has lately purchaſed 
eſtates in the pariſhes of Midaleton, Teſ- 
terfin, and Hocbam, to the amount of 
1700 J. per annum: This remarkable per- 
ſon has made his fortune in leſs than 30 
years, and on a farm conſiſting of not 
above 1500 acres of land, which is by no 
means the largeſt in this county *. 


Let 


A certain critic has (Political Regiſter) accuſed 
me of inaccuracy, and quotes my opinion of the 
defore-mentioned farmer making in wet years 3000 J. 
on 1100 actes. He criticiſes it as an aſſerted fact, 
- Whereas it is merely a ſlight opinion, 1300 J. being 
the ſum minuted as the probable mean profit. Ab- 
ſolute accuracy; in ſuch a work as this, is impoſſible : 
I do not therefore pretend to it, but this inſtance is 
very 


Let me further add, that; ſinte the a- 


bove was wrote, I- am informed, on un- 
doubted authority, that Mr. Mallet, in 


January, &c. 1768, had 280 ſteers fatting 
on turneps, and artificial gr aſs hay. And 
this on a corn-farm!/ 

Before I quit this region of gi I 
ſhould not forget to tell you that the french 
account of the Norfolk huſbandry, which 
M. de Boulainvilliers has introduced into 
his Les Interets de la France mal entendas, 
tom. 1. p. 136, &c. is full of miſtakes; 
and in particular, where he mentions the 
vaſt improvement by lucerne; for not a 
ſprig of lucerne have I found in the: fields 
of a common farmer. EA 


LABOUR, 


In Winter, 1 s. a day. 


In Spring, 1 s. 2d. 
In Harveſt, 2 J. 12 s. 6 d. or 3 J. for the 


harveſt, beſides meat, drink, d lodg- 


nary unhappy; produced; the county of Norfolk would 


ield an induſtrious enquirer much more ſurpriſing in- 


bandsy of it. 


7 ing. 


ances to thoſe who are unacquainted ar the huſ-. 


F 
ing. It laſts from a month to five 

weeks, 

Hoeing of turnips, 3 f. the firſt time; 2 5. 
the ſecond. 

Ploughing per acre, 2 s. 6d, 


PROVISIONS: 


Beef, 5 5 
Veal, * 37 
Candles, 


Coals, 1 J. 1 f. o per chaldron at Lynn, 


The country around Rainham, the ſeat 
of Lord Townſhend, is rich and finely cul- 
tivated, and the ſituation of the houſe, the 
park, and the water, very deſirable : the 
building itſelf is rather in the ſtile of an 
exceedingly good habitable houſe, than a 

magnificent one. But the famous picture 
of Beliſarius, by Saluator Roſa, has more 
expreſſion in it, than any painting I think 


I ever ſaw. Aſk to ſee Lady Tounſbend s 
| 2 dreſſing- 
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dreſſing- room; it is furniſhed with prints, 

ſtuck with much taſte on a green paper. 
The firſt appearance of Houghton, the 
celebrated ſeat of the Earl of Orford, 
built by Sir Robert Walpole, is that of ſeve- 
ral very magnificent plantations, which 
ſurround it every way. In the road from 
Syderſtone, they appear, I think, to the 
greateſt advantage: they are ſeen to a large 
extent ; with openings left judiciouſly in 
many places to let in the view of more 
diſtant woods ; which changes the ſhade, 
and gives them that ſolemn brownneſs, 
which has always a very great effect. The 
flatneſs of the country, however, is a cir- 
cumſtance, which, - inſtead of ſetting them 
off, and making them appear larger than 
they really are, gives them -a diminutive 
air, in compariſon to the number of acres 
really planted : for were theſe vaſt planta- 
tions diſpoſed upon ground with great in- 
equalities of ſurface, ſuch as hills riſing 
one above another, or vaſt ſlopes ſtretching 
away to the right and left, they would ap- 
pear to be almoſt boundleſs, and ſhew 
twenty times the extent they do at preſent. 
The woods which are ſeen from the ſouth 
front of the houſe are planted with great 
| D judgement, 
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judgement, to remedy the defect of the 
country's flatneſs ; for they are ſo diſpoſed, 
as to appear one beyond another, in dif- 
ferent ſhades, to a great extent. | 
In the houſe you enter, firſt, the great 
hall, a cube of 40 feet; which, bad as the 
proportion is, is certainly a very noble 
room : yet one would imagine the architect 
purpoſed to deſtroy the effect of ſo large 
an one, by ſtieking three quarters around 
it, what is called a gallery :—It is a balco- 
ny puſhed out in defiance of all ideas of 
grace, elegance, or proportion. Oppoſite 
the chimney is an exceeding fine caſt of 
the Laoccon. From the hall you enter the 
ſaloon; which, but for height, would be 
one of the fineſt rooms in the world. It is 
40 by 30; and 40 high, which is exceſ- 
lively out of proportion. To the left you 
turn into a drawing-room, 30 by 27, 
hung with a yellow damaſk. Out of that 
into the blue damaſk bed- chamber, 22 by 
212. Then into a very ſmall dreſſing- 
room, and next a ſmall cloſet, out of 
which you enter the library, 222 by 212, 
which leads to the dining-parlour, 30 by 
213 and.that opens into the hall; ſo one 


fide of the houſe 1 is taken up w with the fore- 
Zoing 
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going apartments. The other ſide of the 
faloon is another drawing- room, called the 
Carlo Maratt room, from being covered 


with pictures by that maſter, 30 by 21. 


Out of which you enter the green velvet 
bed-chamber, then a dreſſing- room 21 
by 18, then another bed-chamber the ſame 
ſize; next the cabinet 227 by 212, which 
leads into the marble parlour 30 by 21, 
exceedingly elegant, one fide being entirely 
of white marble; and this concludes the 
right hand ſide, opening into the hall. | 
Having thus run through the rooms, I 

ſhould tell you that the fitting up, for in- 
ſtance, doors, door-caſes, windows, and 
cornices, &c, &c. is as magnificent as you 
can conceive, and in as great a ſtile as any 
ſingle room in England : laſtly, let me add 
that the collection of pictures which orna- 
ments them, is moſt undoubtedly the firſt 
in England, after the royal one. I made 
a few minutes of what ſtruck me moſt as I 
viewed them, and here they follow : I ſub- 
mit them to your candour, not as the cri- 
ticiſms of a connoiſſeur, but the mere ex- 
preſſion of my feelings, without any regard 
to names or reputation, I ſhall not men- 
tion one quarter of the pictures; an omiſ- 
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ſion of no conſequence, as the very inge- 


nious Mr. Horace Walpole has publiſhed a 


complete catalogue of them. Many of the 
capital pieces are in what is called the pic- 
ture-gallery, which was the green houſe; 
it is in one of the wings. 


| Rembrant. 


R ubens. 


His wife, The hands and 
face moſt inimitable. The 
clear obſcure wonderfully fine. 

Abraham's ſacrifice, The 
head of Abraham very great. 
The mixture of grief, piety 
and awe, finely pourtrayed; 
nothing can exceed it: and 
the lights and ſhades admi- 
rable. | 
Mary Magdalen waſhing our 
Saviour's feet. Her figure 
moſt inimitably coloured, par- 
ticularly the head and the 
tears. The heads of the old 
men vaſtly fine, and of a 
noble guſto, This picture is 
as different from Rubens's com- 
mon pieces, as he himſelf was 


ſuperior to the loweſt dawb- 


er. 
Titian. 


Titan. 


1 
Simeon and child. His head 
exquiſite, and the air wonder- 
fully fine. 


An. Carrach. Virgin and child. The child 


Maorellio. 


Carlo Marat 


a very diſagreeable figure. The 
head appears to me badly 
drawn. | 

Venus. The colouring diſ- 
agreeable and without ſoftneſs 
or delicacy : The drawing ad- 
mirable. 

Aſſumption. Air of the 

virgin's head, beautiful and 
graceful. 
Virgin teaching the boy 
Jeſus to read, Air of the 
Virgin's head——The child — 
The colouring — Grace —— 
and clear obſcure, beyond all 
praiſe : moſt ſweetly delicate 
and graceful. 

Virgin and St. Joſeph. The 


colouring very diſagreeable. 


Chriſt's ſermon on the mount. 


The figure of Chrif without 


dignity or expreſſion, 
Dz3  Poufin 


1 

Pouſſini Holy family. Drapery very 
good, particularly the Virgin's 
the limbs ſeen through it. 

Vandyke. Rubens's wife. A moſt cele- 

brated picture; but not an 
agreeable one: what ſtrikes 
me moſt are the hands and 
arms, which are finer than any 
I ever beheld: The dr pery is 
likewiſe admirable. 

P. da Cortona. Chrift in the garden. Air 
and expreſſion of the head ex- 


| cellent. | 
Debſon. Two heads, The expreſſion 
| of the faces wonderfully fine. 
Felaſco. A Pope's head. Amazingly 


expreſſive: every line of the 
face exquiſitely painted. 

Death of Joſeph. Exceeding 
fine heads. 

Panderwerf. David and Abiſhag. The 
colouring and finiſhing of this 
piece is beyond all deſcription. 
Abiſbag's naked body is inimi- 
tably done. Such a ſoft de- 
licacy of fleſh, ſo much bright- 
neſs of clear obſcure, and 
ſuch a height of finiſhing as 

| exceeds 


Mola. 


Quin, Matfis. 


Bourdon. 


Guido. 
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exceeds any thing of the kind 
I ever met with. Bathſheba's 


face is extremely expreſſive 


and finely painted. In David 
there is a great fault; his face 
is that of an old man, but the 
naked of his body is quite 
youthful, without thoſe ſtrong 
lines, and muſcular traces 
which appear ſo finely in 
painting. 

Cocles: Nothing can is 


\ finer than the attitude of 


Cocles, © 
Uſurer and his wife; full of 
that vaſt expreſſion, uſual in 
this maſter's pieces: the penu- 
ry in their countenances 1s 
admirable. 

Tuo women ; very diſagree- 


able. 


Conſultation of the elders. 
The fineſt picture in the col- 
lection. The colours clear 
obſcure——difpolition of the 
figures——exprelſion of the 
countenances and airs of the 
heads of the old men, beyond 

D 4 all 
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[ 4 
all imagination. The whole is 


ſo exquiſite, that one cannot 


quickly leave viewing it. 

' Adoration, The delicacy of 
the boy beyond expreſſton. 
The old man's head on the 
right ſide exceedingly fine, 

and very much in the ſtile of 
that in the Conſultation, un- 
der the Virgin. 


e e en The . 
V. louring diſagreeable, with no 


brightneſs; but the attitude 
21 inimitable. 
Z. Carrach. Chrift in the ſepulchre. The 
dead body very expreſſive, but 
nothing of the clear obſcure ; 
light ſtrangely diffuſed. 


Salvatr Roſa. Prodigal ſon, Prodigious 


expreſſion, If a Dutchman is 
by he will make you obſerve 


the ragged ſhirt.— The whole 


picture is amazingly fine. 
In my way from Houghton to the ſea- 
coaſt, by Hunſton, &c. I found much 
barren land, or rather reputedly barren; 


for a really barren ſoil, I do not believe, 


_ in any large quantities; the Norfolk 
1mprovers 
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improvers might turn theſe tracts of war- 
ren and ſheep-walks into profitable farms. 
One of 'the greateſt improvements in the 
country is Mr. Curtis's farm of Sommer- 
feld, belonging to Mrs. Henley of Docking: 
It conſiſts of 2500 acres of land, all gained 
from ſheep-walks ; and which now is re- 
gularly incloſed, and yields immenſe crops 
of corn: Inſomuch that this farm has 
been mentioned as the beſt in Europe. 
The rent is ſaid to be very ſmall, and the 
produce exceeding great; the profit may 
therefore be eaſily conceived. The home- 
ſtall is worth your viewing if you travel 
this country: it 18 prettily planted, ànd 
very neat. Nor would I have any one 
leave this part of the country without em- 
ploying a few hours in viewing the envi- 
rons of Docking, Mrs. Henley's ſeat, —The 
plantations, though ſmall, are in a very 
pretty taſte. Her temple 1s light, and ele- 
gant, and well-placed, both for command- 
ing a fine view of the country, and alſo 
as an object in ſight of the houſe. The 
hermitage is as pretty a thing as any of 
the kind that I have ſeen. It is a little 
cottage of two rooms, fituated in one of 
. plantations of ſhrubs and firs. The 

firſt 
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firſt room is walled with oyſter-ſhells, the 
white fide outwards, and the brown edges 
filed. off; the pavement of clean ſmall 
pebbles; the chimney- piece of grotto ſhell- 
work: The ceiling is papered, and at one 
end is the hermit's bed, a boarded one 
painted, with painted. canvaſs curtains, 
The other room is wainſcotted with very cu- 
rious old carved wainſcot, of Henry the VII's 


reign, and the ceiling, &c. decorated in a 


ruſtic manner, with ſcrolls and feſtoons of 
fea-weed, deal-ſhavings, and painted ropes, 
in a gothic, but very neat taſte. 

From Docking I proceeded to Snertiſbam, 
the ſeat of Nzcholas Styleman, Eſq; where 
Mrs. Styleman has formed ſome exceeding 
pretty plantations; particularly thoſe upon 
a ftream, which ſhe calls Neu-bridge and 
Catherine's-iſland : This ſtream is managed 
with true taſte ; naturally it is only a ditch, 
but where this lady has improved it, it is 
a winding river, and the greateſt ornament 
to her plantations. On one part of its 
banks ſhe has a very neat circular cottage 
for breakfaſting, and near it a menagerie 
with a great variety of birds; in this part 
of the plantation are all forts of water- 


fowl. From her menagerie you crols the 
ſtream 
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ſtream and paſs along its winding banks 
to the grotto, which is very prettily con- 
trived out of a boat, by cutting it in halves 
and fixing it together with a little addi- 
tion, It 1s ſtuck. full of ſpar, ſhells, ſea- 
weed, coral, glaſs, ore, Fc. all diſpoſed 
with taſte and elegance, The front pretty, 
but too regular, and not ruſtic enough, 
compoſed of the ſame materials on a 
ground of powdered: ſea-ſhells ſtuck in 
cement. The ſituation is very pretty, by 
the ſide of the river, cloſe to a ſmall caſ- 
cade, and in the ſhade of ſeveral large 
weeping willows. The ſtream is yet more 
beautiful in the other plantation, called 
Catberine c- iſſand; for it forms five little 
woody iſlands, with cool, ſhady, and ſe- 
queſtered walks about it, in a taſte that 
does great honour to this moſt ingenious 
lady's fancy. The plantations behind the 
houſe have great variety, and are ſketched 
out with much taſte. 

The road from Snettiſham to Lynn is 
over a moſt ſandy tract of land ; which has 
the appearance of a deſert. This town is 
tolerably regular and well built ; the mar- 
ket-place fine, but the market-croſs,: tho 

much 
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much admired by ſome, appears to me to 


E neither unity, proportion, nor e- 
egance : It is not heavy; and that is all I 
can ſay for it. The fhambles, however, 


which are the wings, are much more con- 


fiſtent than the center, which is a mere 
clutter of unconnected ornaments : The 
theatre 1s conventent, very neat, neither 
profuſely ornamented nor diſguſtingly 
plain; and although not free from faults, 
yet has none but what reſulted from the 
architect being confined to fill up the 
ſhelt of an old building which was raiſed 
for another purpoſe. The aſſembly-rooms 
are capacious and handſomely fitted up: 
They conſiſt of three on a line; the firſt 
an old town hall, 58 feet by 27, and of a 
well proportioned loftineſs, would be a 
very good ball-room had it a boarded floor, 
but at prefent forms a very noble anti- 
room. It opens into the ball room, 60 
by 27, and 22 high, which would have 
been an elegant one, if the architect had 
thought proper to give his muſic- gallery 
a hitch backwards; for, at preſent, it is a 


mere ſhelf ſtuck in between the chimneys; 


an eye-ſore to the room. If he did it 


through confinement, for want of ſpace, 
| ” he 


— 


n 
he ſhould undoubtedly have formed his 
muſic- ſeats upon the plan of thoſe at Al- 
mack's, at the end of the room: they 
might have waved in a ſcroll round the 
door of the card- room, mingled with 
branches of candles, which might eaſily 
have been rendered a great ornament. — 
The. card-room is 27 by 27, and 22 high. 
s the three are upon a line, it would 
have given them an uncommon elegance, 
had the openings from one into another 
been in three arches in the center ſupport- 
ed by pillars, inſtead of the preſent glaſs- 
doors, which are mean. The eye would 
then have commanded at once a ſuite of 
145 feet; which, with handſome luſtres 
properly diſpoſed, would have rendered 
theſe rooms inferior to few in England. 
—— The town drives a very briſk trade in 
corn, wine, coals, and to the Baltic: poſ- 
ſeſſing about eighty ſail of ſhips. A good 
huſbandman cannot view this place, with- 
out regretting the quantity of manure loſt 
here, for want of a ſpirit in the neigh- 


bouring farmers to bring it away: they 


might have vaſt quantities of cinder- aſhes, 
Sc. and even be paid ſomething for car- 


rying them away; cheir waggons are for 
ever 


/ 
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ever coming from the town empty, and 
their lands in general poor. At one place, 
which is called the fort, is a heap of 
exceeding rich manure; which, in many 
towns J could name, would ſell for above 
100 J. and which ſuffers no other decreaſe 
than what high ſpring tides occaſion, in 
waſhing part of it away; and it is all 
brought here in carts, at the expence of 
the inhabitants. 

From Lynn I took the road to Narford, 
the ſeat of Price Fountain, Eſq; built and 
furniſhed by the late Sir Andrew Fountain : 
The houſe is a good one, but not the ob- 
ject of view ſo much as the curioſities it 
contains; amongſt which nothing is fo 
ſtriking as the cabinet of earthen ware, 
done after the deſigns of Raphael; there 1s 
a great quantity of it, and all extremely 
fine. The collection of antique urns, 
vaſes, ſphinxes, &c. &c. is reckoned a good 
one; but what gave me more pleaſure than 
the venerable remains of this kind, is a 
ſmall modern fleeping Venus in white 
marble, by Delveau; which in female ſoft- 
neſs and delicacy is exceedingly beautiful. 
The bronzes are very fine; and the collec- 
tion of prints a capital one. As to pic- 

1 tures, 
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tures, I ſhall give you the names of a few 
which pleaſed me moſt ; as ta the maſters 
names I minute them as they paſs at Nar- 
ford, and without anſwering for their ori- 
ginality. I hint this, becauſe the moſt 
pleaſing picture in the houſe, the Virgin 
and Child, ſaid to be by Guido, is preciſely 
the ſame in figures, attitude, airs, c. as 

Mr. Butler's Corregio, as appears by a print 

of the latter, I have ſeen in more collec- 

tions than one. However, whether it is a 

copy or an original, the colouring 1s fine, 

and the air of the head and attitude admi- 
rably graceful. 

Rubens. A fruit piece by Snyders, the 
figures by Rubens ; very good. 

Abano. Chriſt taken down from the croſs ; 
exceedingly fine, the muſcles 
ſtrongly expreſſed. 

Tintoretto, St. Jerome. The head fine; 
but the ſtile dark and unplea- 
ſing. | 

Bloemart. Children of Iſrael gathering 

manna; fine. 
Old Franc. Marriage of Cana; a ſtriking 

1 inſtance of wretched grouping. 

Hol- 
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Holbein. Henry VIIlth and Anne Boleyn 
at @ concert; very fine. 

Wn, Matjis. Two old men's heads; ſtrongly 

expreſſive. 

Pelligrino. Pharoab's daughter finding Maſes; 
one of the beſt pieces I have 
ſeen of this indifferent maſter. 

I forgot to tell you that the library is a 
very elegant one for a private gentleman. 
I paſſed into Suffolk by way of Stoak and 

Thetford; and found a vaſt quantity of 

land quite- uncultivated, - which in this 

country ſurpriſed me much, eſpecially as 

I was informed marle is in many places to 

be found, where no uſe is made of it. The 
landlord of the Crown at Stoał has an acre 
of burnet, which 1s, I think, three years 
old. He fowed it broadcaſt, kept it per- 
fectly clean from weeds a year, at the ex- 
pence of above two guineas; but it has 
anſwered greatly, for it has every year 
yielded a great quantity of hay, beſides 
luxuriant food ſo early as the month 

of February for many horſes. It is a 

regular crop, and appears to grow very 

quick . 

; In 


I am fince informed by the landlord himſelf, that 
in 
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In the neighbourhood of Thetford is an 
improvement greatly worth ſeeing ; it is a 
complete farm, entirely gained from the 
waſte, for ſo I muſt call an old ſheep- 
walk. One of the beſt farmers in England 
(Mr. Wright) hired it, and has converted, 
by means of marle, a vaſt tract of uncul- 
tivated wild into a profitable arable farm; 
his ſon at preſent enjoys the leaſe. The 
foil is very ſandy, but marle and clay have 
rendered it fertile, inſomuch, that in years 
not remarkably dry, he raiſes as fine crops 
of rye, coleſeed, and oats, as land of five 
times the rent yields in heavier ſoils. He 
has ſown likewiſe ſome hundreds of acres 
with ſainfoyn, which has throve finely, 
and yielded conſiderable crops of hay. 
This farm conſiſts of near 2000 acres, em- 
ploys 45 horſes, nine ſervants, and in har- 
veſt, fifty in the field, Nine hundred 
ſheep, and 24 cows kept: and all this on 


in July he mowed it for ſeed, of which it produced as 
much as he ſold for 5 J. at 4 d. per Ib. and a large load 
of ſtover (hay), which his horſes eat very freely. In 
January, 1768, it was fed off with ſheep, being a 
thick and luxuriant crop. He finds it ſo profitable that 
he has ſowed another (larger) field with it, with rye, 
in November 1767, the ſeed for which he kept exclu- 


ſive of the 5 /, 
E | a tract 


of 
a tract of land, which ſeven years ago was 
the habitation of nothing but a flock of 
ſheep, not more conſiderable than what is 
now kept on the remaining ſheep-walk and 
the artificial graſſes, I ſhould likewiſe re- 
mark that the marle dug on this farm has 
proved that it is not only the fat ſoapy kind 
which is of great benefit; for this is in 
general a hard chalky ſubſtance, much 
mixed with extraneous kinds of earth, and 
to appearance a very bad ſort. It was aſ- 
ſerted by many farmers that it would do no 
good, but the event has turned out very 
different. The clay, however, is allowed 
by all to be exceeding good. 

The Duke of Grafton's ſeat at Euſton is 
but three miles from this farm ; the park 
and plantations are well worth your view- 
ing: they are very extenſive and ſketched 
with great taſte, Remark particularly the 
approach to the houſe from oy it is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

The road to that town lies for ſome miles 
over a wild heath, over- run with buſhes, 
whins, and brakes, the wild luxuriance of 
whoſe growth diſplays evidently enough 


how greatly it would anſwer to break it up 
9 and 


. 

and convert it into arable farms; for a ſoil 
that has ſtrength enough to throw out ſuch 
vigorouſly growing weeds, would, if culti- 
vated, produce corn in plenty; add to this, 
there 1s a ſtratum of marle under the whole 
country *. | 

A little out of the road lies Livermere 
and Ampton, the ſeats of Baptiſt Lee, and 
—— Calthorpe, Eſqrs. The two parks join, 
and the owners, with an harmony very 
unuſual, made a noble ſerpentine river 
through both, and built a large handſome 
bridge over it at their joint expence, by 
which means they ornamented their 
grounds to a degree otherwiſe impoſſible, 
In Mr. Calthorpe's park, the water forms a 
bend againſt a ſlope of wood, which has a 
very noble effect. Upon the whole, the 
river, conſidering it is formed out of a tri- 
fling ſtream, is one of the fineſt waters I 
have ſeen in the grounds of any private 
gentleman; Mr. Lee has a ſhrubbery of 


* At ei Stow, I obſerved a field of about two 
| acres of carrots, in ſo driving a ſand, that the wind 
by entering through the bars of the gate had drove a 
ridgeup; and yet they thrived exceedingly well, and 
will, I doubt not, be a good crop. They belong to 
— Zd@wards, Eſq. | 
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about 20 acres cut out of his park, that is 
laid out in an exceedingly juſt taſte. The 
water and ſcoop in it are particularly beau- 
tiful : The firſt winds through a thickly 
planted wood with a very bold ſhore, in 
ſome places wide, in others ſo narrow that 
the over-hanging trees join their branches 
from ſide to ſide, and even darken the 
ſcene, which has a charming effect. The 
banks are every where uneven, firſt wild 
and rough, and covered with buſhes and 
ſhrubs, then a fine green lawn in gentle 
ſwells, with ſcattered trees and ſhrubs to the 
banks of the water, and ſeats diſpoſed with 
great judgment; and, at the termination 
of the water, the abruptneſs and ill effect 
of that circumſtance (which is not trifling, 
for a water that has the leaſt appearance 


of a river, ſhould never be ſeen to the 


end), is taken off by finiſhing with a dry 
ſcoop, which 1s amazingly beautiful ; the 
bed of the river is continued for ſome diſ- 
tance a ſloping lawn, with banks on each 
ſide planted and managed: with great taſte, 
nor did J conceive that weeping willows 
could any where but hanging over water 
have been attended with ſo beautiful an 


effect, as they have on the ſteeps of theſe 


ſlopes. 
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ſlopes. Upon the whole, this ſhrubbery 
will entertain you, for although 1t contains. 
much in common with all others, yet ſome 
ſtrokes in it are new, and in a very pleaſing 
taſte. 

Bury is a tolerably well built town, in 
a dry and healthy ſituation; many of 
the ſtreets cut each other at right an- 
gles; but a parcel of dirty thatched houſes 
are found in ſome of them not far from the 
center of the town, which has a very bad 
effect. The country round it towards 
London is good, well wooded, and not a 
dead flat. The road to S!omartet lies thro” 
a ſoil indiffercntly cultivated, but about a 
mile from the town it paſſes through a 
newly incloſed farm belonging to John Sy- 
monds, Eſq; which is done in a very neat 
manner ; the hedges are all of white thotn, 
and the banks regularly planted with ſeve- 
ral ſorts of timber trees; the gates remark- 
ably good and all painted. From this 
farm, which is rented by Mr. Denton, I met 
with nothing worth obſerving until I reach- 
ed Teftock, a village fix miles from Bury, 
in which there is a farm cultivated in a 
very maſterly manner, by a gentleman who 


lives at Bury, Mr. Orbel Ray, the owner. 
: E 3 There 
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There is nothing above mediocrity in 
the huſbandry of the neighbouring farmers; 
but this gentleman has improved upon 
their practice greatly. His ſoil is a light 
gravel; the firſt thing he did with it was 
to dig and ſpread an hundred loads of 
loam and clay over all his arable fields; 
and then throw them into a regular courſe 
of crops; vis. 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 
3. Clover, 4. Wheat; and raiſes exceed- 
ing fine craps of each. He ploughs four, 
five, and ſix times for turnips; harrows 
exceeding fine, and ſows broadcaſt with a 
machine, of which the following is a 
Ketch. 


(1) The axletree fixed in the wheels, a 
cog around the middle of which turns (2) 
other - cogs round an iron rod which runs 
through four copper ſeed- boxes (3. 3. 3. 3) 
thirteen holes in each box; and this rod 
reſts in iron grooves (4.4) in the frame 
(5.5) This rod is fix feet fix inches long, 
the breadth of ground it ſows at a time: 
under the boxes is a long trough (6) 
divided into eight partitions, directly 
into which the ſeed falls from the boxes. 


(7} 


„ 
(7) Is a harrow fixed to the hind part of 
the frame, by two chains (8. 8), 


* . 
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He finds from experience that it ſheds 
the ſeeds infinitely more regular than the 
niceſt hand. In his practice of the turnip 
huſbandry, he has found that the ſeed ne- 
ver fails for want of rain, when ſown paſt 
four o'clock in the afternoon, He hoes the 
plants out twice, applies them to the ſtall- 
feeding of beaſts, for which purpoſe he 
has built very convenient ſheds; and rec- 
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kons the mean value of them per acre to 
be 2 J. 10s, He gives the turnip land 
three earths for barley and oats, and gets 
very clean crops of 5, 5, 6, and even 7 
quarters per acre, The ſucceeding crop of 
clover he generally mows twice for hay, 
and values the crop on a medium at 2 /. 
10 g. per acre, The clover lay he breaks 
up with one carth, the firſt year, and har- 
rows in wheat; and of this grain he gets 
on a medium four and a half, or five quar- 
ters per acre. | 

Theſe crops are all ver y conſiderable ; 
however, I ſhould obſerve, that beſides the 
above mentioned claying, he every year 
manures all his turnip-land, at the rate of 
12, 15, or 20 loads per acre of farm-yard 
dung; which he likewiſe manages in a ve- 
ry ienfible manner. About October he car- 
ries in and ſpreads equally over his yard, 
ac loads of moulds, generally loam ; up- 
on theſe he fodders all his beaſts with the 
ſtraw of the crop, and the clover hay, by 
which means all the urine of the cattle 1s 
ſoaked up, and the gutters of the ſtables 
and ox-ſtalls are all laid into it ; when the 
winter is over, he ſtirs the whole up toge - 
ther, very carefully mixing it, when it is 


in 
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in good order for the land. He generally 
doubles the quantity brought in. The ex- 
pences of this method appear, at firſt ſight, 
to be high, but are not in reality; for it is 
a common one to carry out the dung and 
mix it up with turf before it is ſpread: now 
in point of labour there is no difference. 
Was chalk, marle, or turf uſed inſtead of 
loam, it would be an infinite improvement. 
This gentleman has two experiments of 
the modern kind, which gave me much 
pleaſure; an acre of Lucerne, and four of 
Timothy-graſs. The firſt is in drills, two 
feet aſunder. It was ſown laſt ſpring two 
years, cut three times laſt year; and I 
found it cutting for the firſt time this year, 
an exceeding fine crop, above two feet 
high; I inquired particularly about the 
quantity of food it yielded, and found that 
the exacteſt calculation, from what was 
already eat by four cows feeding upon it, 
was, that it would laſt them five weeks, 
The bailey told me, that, in his opinion, it 
would conſtantly through the ſummer 
maintain two cows ; if fo, the value of it 
is conſiderable, and greatly exceeds clover. 
I cannot, however, avoid remarking, that 
the intervals were full of vieeds: therefore, 
even 
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even this experiment is not fully ſatisfac- 
tory. Since the firſt edition of theſe 
papers, the preſent worthy owner of theſe 
experiments, Mr. Orbel Ray, ſucceſſor to 
the late Mr. Orbel Ray, has been kind 
enough to inform me, that laſt ſpring he 
dug up this Lucerne plantation, and plant- 
ed tie ground with potatoes, which flou- 
riſh extremely. The lucerne, this gentle- 
man finds very difficult to get rid of, tho 
the ground was trenched two ſpades in 
depth, and done in a very dry time. He 
propoſes ſow ing the ſame piece of ground 
next March with lucerne broadcaſt, which 
he is inclined to think will ſucceed better 
than ſowing it in drills. The four acres 
of Timothy were ſown amongſt oats laſt 
ſpring twelvemonth, and I found it ſtand- 
ing for hay; it appeared very coarſe, buy 
I believe will prove a crop of about 25 Ct. 
per acre, It is not at all earlier than tlie 

adjoining paſtures. Pp 
From Tof/teck I cut acroſs the country to 
Lavenham, by a winding courſe through 
Monks Bradheld, the Welnethams and Brat. 
field Combuſt. I walked over the improve. 
ments of the Rev. Mr. Lord, rector of 
Great Welnetham, who has, by means of 
hollow 
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hollow ditching, and claying, converted 
an indifferent woodcock brick earth ſoil, 
into a moſt fertile one; inſomuch, that he 
has more than once raiſed 10 quarters of 
barley and oats upon an acre, and 5x of 
wheat; which are vaſt crops : one ſtriking 
particular in his method, is letting his clo- 
ver lie three years, which, in a ſtrong ſoil, 
is rather uncommon, but I believe a good 
practice, 
| Before I leave the neighbourhood of 
Bury, I muſt obſerve, that I never met 
with any place around which the farmers 
had ſuch a ſpirit of purchaſing manures ; 
very ordinary forts ſell at Bury at 2 s. 6 d. 
and 3 s. a waggon load of 80 buſhels; I 
ſaw all round the town in different places 
heaps of purchaſed manures. 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 1 5. and ſmall-beer. 
In ſpring to harveſt, 15. 2 d. and beer. 
In harveſt, 1 5. 8 d. and beer. 5 
Reaping wheat, 4 5. to 5 f. per acre. 
Mowing ſpring-corn, 1 5. 2 d. ditto. 
2 Graſs, 1s. 3. d. and 15.44. 

I Hoeing 
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Hoeing turnips, 45. firſt time, 2 5s. 6 d. ſe- 
cond, 
—— — —Beans, 65. firſt, 3 . ſecond. 
Thraſhing wheat, 25. a quarter. 
— Barley and oats, 1 5. 
— Clover ſeed, 5 s. a buſhel, 


— 
— 


IMPLEMENTS, 


A waggon, 25 J. 

A cart, - 12 

A plough, - 1 10 5. 
A pair of harrows, 2 © 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


d. 
Bread, = 2 per lb. 
Butter 515 = 6 
Mutton, - - 4 
2 
Veal, = = 4. 
Candles, - 
Wood per load, 120 3 18 5. 
Coals per buſhel, laid in, 1 5. 


Their courſe of crops is, x, Turnips: 
2. Bar- 
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2. Barley, 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 5. Bar- 
ley or oats; and, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 
3. Oats or barley. They plough four or 
five times for turnips, harrow fine, and 
uſe them for all ſorts of cattle. For bar- 
ley they ſtir thrice, ſow three or four bu- 
ſhels per acre; and reckon a mean crop at 
32 qr. Their clover they feed with all 
ſorts of cattle, and particularly hogs, 
which I mention as a cuſtom not very 
common : they plough up their clover lays, 
and harrow in wheat on one earth, ſow 
two buſhels, and reckon two quarters and 
half the medium of their crops. White 
oats they manage the ſame as barley ; but 
for black, they plough but once; ſow four 
buſhels of each ſort, and conſider four 
quarters the mean produce. When they 
ſow beans, which is an irregular crop with 
them, they plough twice, ſow two buſhels 
after the plough, on ridge-work ; ſo that 
they come up in double rows on the top 
of the ridge; hoe them twice; and four 
quarters the mean produce, For peaſe 
they plough but once, ſow two buſhels ; 
and reckon the medium at 22 qr. Their 
ſoil is in general a red loam, called here a 
brick earth, and looſe ; with ſome fields of 

clay, 
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clay, others of light gravel; the mean tent 
is about 12 5. an acre. Farms rather 
ſmall, from 20 J. to 1 50 J. with a few of 
200 J. As to the general œconomy and 
management, take the following ſketch of 
one: 250 Acres, | 
| 8 of them graſs, 
10 horſes; 
2 men. 
2 boys. 
5 labourers, 
25 cows. 


60 ſheep. 


I forgot to tell you, that they ſeldom uſe 
above two horſes in a plough; and always 
do an acre a-day in their ſtiffeſt fields. 

At Lavenham I met with about two 
acres of Lucerne, drilled in rows two feet 
aſunder, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Davy, 
the rector; it was ſown by his predeceſſor, 
Mr. Squire, I think, four or five years 
ago; and anſwered greatly: Mr. Davy 
found it remarkably ſerviceable to him laſt. 
ſummer twelvemonth, when every natural 
paſture and the clovers were burnt up ; but 
he has ſome thoughts of ploughing it up, 

1 | , af 
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at which I do not wonder, conſidering the 
multitude of weeds ſuffered to over-run it. 

At Lavenham is carried on a very conſi- 
derable manufacture of ſays and caliman- 
coes ; at which the workmen earn on a 
medium 5 5s. 6 d. or 65s. a week, and many 
wool-combers who earn 12 s. and 145. 
The church at this place 1s one of the moſt 
beautiful in point of external architecture 
that I have ſeen. The ſteeple 1s very high, 
and a remarkably fine one. It is unfimſh- * 
ed; without any other ornament at top 
than four battlements at the corners, ri- 
ſing about 3 feet and : above the ſides. 
In my opinion this fmplicity is a ſource of 
its beauty, for the effect of viewing it is 
much greater than if the attention of the 
ſpectator was divided by ſpires or any other 

_ ornaments, The building, upon the whole, 
is ſtrikingly light, elegantly uniform, and 
truly magnificent. 

The road to Hadlergh lies through a rich 
and well cultivated foil, eſpecially near 
that town. What induced me to take this 
road to Sudbury, which 1s out of the way, 
was the hearing of two Lucerne planta- 
tions, which I viewed very attentively ; 
one broadcaſt, and the other tranſplanted, 

| The 
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The firſt, of 4 acres, belongs to the Rev; 
Dr. Tanner, rector of this pariſh, and pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, It is four years 
old: I found it on a medium 25 inches 


high, that which was not cut (for about 


an acre and half had been mowed at dif- 
ferent times;) it was thick and luxuriant, 
but far from being free of weeds, I re- 
marked many ſtrong ones, and many low 
trailing ones againſt the. ground: It had 
been harrowed in Mr. Rocque's manner 
with an heavy harrow, made according 
to his directions, every year in March, 
which the Doctor thinks has been of great 
ſervice in looſening the ground, though 
not in deſtroying the weeds altogether; 
fuch as docks or mallows. The ſoil is a 
fine, dry, light, healthy turnip land; but 
yields fine wheat, as I have learnt by in- 
quiry: as to the produce, the fodder 1s 
excellent, and much beyond expectation in 
quantity and quality, and 1s the chief ſup- 
port of 14 or 15 horſes and cows, from 
the latter end of April till Michaelmas, af- 
ter which it is fed down cloſe with ſheep, 
till near Chriſtmas, 

It was ſown with ſpring corn after tur- 


nips, but the Doctor is of opinion, that 
had 
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had the field been ſummer-fallowed for it, 
the Lucerne would have entirely choaked 
all other graſs and common weeds. | 
Some Dutch clover and ray-graſs grows 
with it, which is found advantageous : 
I do not dwell particularly on this part of 
the experiment, as my information was 
not abſolutely accurate; but it yielded, I 
could plainly find, an immenſe quantity 
of green fodder. 


: = 
* * * 


The ſpring of 1768 was ſo very cold, 
with ſuch cutting froſts every night, that 
the firſt mowing was later than uſual, 
and but indifferent, but the produce has 
been very great fince; inſomuch that the 
Doctor was obliged to make hay of a part 
of it the middle of laſt July, when he rec- 
koned it would be fit to cut again before 
the time he ſhould have occaſion for it: 
Five ſaddle-horſes and four cows have no- 
thing elſe to eat, and five coach-horſes are 
daily fotled therewith in the ſtable, more 
or leſs, according to their work. One part 
of the field was well manured with dung 
laſt year; and the Doctor propoſes doing 

F the 
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the ſame by the reſt this year; and, after 
harrowing in February or March, to ſcatter 
ſome freſh ſeed where the FI failed' — 
moſt. DR 


* * 1 
22 9 7 
5 


The n Joubtleſs cles that this 
account is in ſome reſpects different from 
that in the firſt edition of theſe papers, and 
in all much improved, and brought down 
to a later date: for theſe. circumſtances I 
am obliged to Doctor Tanner himſelf, I 
took the liberty of requeſting, by letter, 
information reſpecting his Lucerne plan- 
tation; and was anſwered in a complete 
manner, with that perſpicuity which alone 
enables me to give ſatisfaction to the read- 
er, and that politeneſs which I acknow- 
ledge with the greateſt pleaſure. 


The other experiment of Peter Neu- 
come, Eſq; conſiſts of one acre on the ſide 
of a hill, the foil ſeemingly a ſtiff gravelly 
loam, with many ſtones in it; one corner 
of the field low and wet. The plants were 
ſet two years laſt Auguſt; the rows three 
feet four inches aſunder, and one foot in 
the rows. They were cut twice the firſt 

yea:, 
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year, four times laſt year; and the firſt 
time this year the 17th of April. I found 
on the dry parts of the field, the plants on 
a medium 13 or 14 inches high, but on 
the low corner they were moſtly dead. 
The beſt were not thick nor of a branching 
luxuriant growth; however, the intervals 
were by no means kept clear of weeds, for 
the ſurface, I found in general, nearly 
covered with them, notwithſtanding it was 
a little looſened by a horſe-hoeing. I found 
it was cut once oftener than Dr. Tanner's, 
but did not yield near ſo much food “. 
This letter is grown to ſuch an immo- 
derate length, that you muſt allow me to 
conclude it, by aſſuring you, how much I 
am, Ge. "| 


Hadleigh, 
Jane 19th, 1767. 


Since the above, I have been favoured with a let- 
ter from this gentleman, in which he informs me that 
he thinks his ground not half filled, and purpoſes 
plowing up the crop to re-ſow it in the broadcaſt me- 
| thod; and adds, that he was not exact in regiſtering 
the cattle maintained by it. 
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ROM Hadleigh I continued my jour- 

ney to Sudbury, an exceeding dirty, 

but a great manufacturing town. I made 
ſuch enquiries as were moſt likely to gain 
ſome good information relative to their 
manufactures; and my intelligence ran as 
follows: it contains a great number of 
hands, who earn their livelihood by work- 
ing up the wool from the ſheep's back to 
the weaving it into ſays and burying- 
crape, which are their principal articles. 
The ſpinning is here a poor buſineſs; a 
ſtout girl of 15 or 16, not being able to 
earn above 6 d. a day; but the combing is 
the beſt of all their employments, yielding 
from 12 3. to 14 5. a week; the weavers 
of the ſays and burying-crape earn from 
75. to g. but the firſt price the moſt com- 
mon. Beſides theſe articles they weave ſhip- 
flags, which employ the women, and girls 
of ſeven or eight years of age, yielding the 
latter about 2 5. 6 d. or 3 5. a week. The 
whole manufactory works chiefly for the 
London markets; but ſome ſays go. down 
"0 * their 

it 
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their river (which is navigable from hence 
to Maningtree) for exportation. 

Eſſex from Sudbury is entered by an 
high hill, from the top of which is an ex- 
— * fine proſpect into Suffolk. The 
country, all the way to Braintree, is in 
general good and rich; letts from 10 5. to 
15 C. per Acre. 

Around Henningham, which is fix miles 
from Sudbury, hops are much cultivated ; 
more than 200 acres are raiſed near that 
town, and let on a medium at about 3 4, 
an acre, unleſs hired with a farm; in 
which caſe they are let cheaper. The ope- 
rations attending a crop, with the expen- 
ces, arg as follows; 


& a 
7000 roots, at 5s, - - 115 O 
LS. a. 2 
Digging and dreſſing, 125. each 1 4 g 


Note, This price of 12 5. per acre 
for digging, (and their ſpit is 
nine inches) is exceedingly 
cheap; notwithſtanding the 
looſeneſs of the ſoil from con- 
ſtantly deep tillage. 

—— 

Carry over, 11 

F Tying 


Co} 
„ 
Brought over 3 4 © 
111 1 -., 0. 33:}0 
Always two hoeings, at 4 s. each, 
frequently three, = 0 12 
Stripping, . = Ew 
Picking, drying, and lint 11.105. . 
per Ct. and as they reckon 62 
Ct. a middling crop, it comes 
to „„ 9 15 9 
3000 1 at 1. 15. per Ct. but 
as they laſt ſix years, only the 


ſixth, * 


—— 


20 0 


—— — — 


7. 19 9 0 


k — ii ll. A 


Middling crop, 6 Ct. and midd. price 
5 J. 105. a Ct. therefore, 35 l. 155, 
Thus we ſee very large expences attend 
an acre of hops, and when all is done, the 
crop is very precarious ; ſubject to a va- 
riety of evils., and accidents, which quite 
ruin it in ſome years; but in many, very 
great profit proceeds from them ; greater, 
I believe, than from any other cultivated 
vegetable. 
In Henningham there is a woollen ma- 


nufactory carried on of bays and ſays at 
which 
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which the weavers earn about 7 5s. a week 
the year round; and combers 12 5s. and 
145. "I 

In the neighbourhood of that place the 
courſe of crops is, 1. Fallow, 2. Wheat, 
3. Peaſe, 4. Wheat, if the peaſe were 
good. 5. Turnips. 6. Barley, 7. Clover: 
this is an advantageous courſe for good 
ground. They plough three or four times 
for wheat ; ſow two buſhels an acre, and 
reap on a medium 3 qrs. and 2. For bar- 
ley, they plough once or twice, ſow four 
buſhels,*and get on a medium 4 qrs. and g, 
They ſtir thrice for oats, ſow four buſhels ; 
and a mean crop they reckon 5 qrs. For 
peaſe they give but one ſtirring, ſow two 
buſhels, and get on a medium 4 qrs. For 
turnips they make their land as fine as poſ- 
ſible, plougking it four times, and they 
hoe them twice or thrice. - They ſometimes 
ſow clover; and underſtand the huſbandry 
of feeding hogs on it, and even cows all 
ſummer. They hollow drain their wet 
lands, often with. ſtraw at 2 d. a rod, 
which laſts ſome years. The-proportions 
of one farm in this neighbourhood, are; 

co acres all arable, 
60 J. rent. 
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4 or 5 horſes. 
30 ſheep. 
T man. 
1 boy. 
3 labourers, 


- 4 


LABOUR; 


In winter, I 5. a day, and ſmall beer. 

In hay-time, 1 5. and beer, and a dinner, 
In harveſt, -2 s. and beer. 

Reaping, 4 5. an acre. 

Mowing corn, 15. 3 d. and 15. 4 d, 
3 Graſs, 1 f. 6 d. 


PROVISIONS, Se, 
SM 

R 2 per lb. 
Butter, 8 
Candles, 7 
Mutton, - — 42 
| _ A 
| Veal, 


wn WE Hr | 
| Cheeſe, - 7 3s made at home. 
- 11 per buſhel. 


| Coals, | 


Three miles ſhort of Braintree is 22 
field, 
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ela, well noted. for the ſeat of Lord Clare, 
who has an exceeding fine park: but 1 
take the opportunity of mentioning him 
here, chiefly on account of a ſtroke in 
agriculture, moſt unuſual in Eſer; which 
is the uſing oxen inſtead of horſes, for all 
the purpoſes of draught. His lordſhip, 
ſome years ago, keeping a farm in his 
hands, and making many improvements 
in his park, introduced this practice from 
Glouceſterſhire, by purchaſing a team of 
oxen, with all their geers, and hiring a 
driver in that country for the inſtruction 
of his own people; at the ſame time he 
took a plan of a very complete ox-houſe, 
with ſundry adjoining conveniences, which 
he erected at Gosfield. 

This ſcheme you may be very ſure was 
highly ridiculed by all the neighbouring 
farmers, who would as ſoon believe that 
an ox could ſpeak as draw ; but experience 
and ocular demonſtration convinced them 
of the contrary; and in one inſtance re- 
markably, for a waggon with horſes being 
fett in the village, and the ox-team paſſing 
by accidentally, the horſes were taken off, 


atter much rallying, and the oxen clapt 
| too; 
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| too; who, to the amazement of the be 


bolders, drew it out in triumph, 

His lordſhip uſed them for the * 
of his farm, as long as he kept it in his 
hands; and had once near 30 in conſtant 
work: he has ever ſince done all his buſi- 
neſs with them; ſuch as carting in hispark 
and plantations, carrying timber, and 
bringing coals, c. from Colchefter for his 
family. By very exact compariſons be- 
tween the expences of his oxen and the 
horſes which he formerly kept for the ſame 
Purpoſes, he clearly found there was a vaſt 
faving by uſing the firſt. Their food has 
conſtantly been hay in winter, and good 
graſs in ſummer, without any oats, * But 
notwithſtanding the clear ſuperiority, none 
of the farmers have followed the example, 
although a number of boys in the pariſh, 
and many labourers have gained 'a full 
knowledge of their management, and are 
as expert in driving them and breaking 
young beaſts to the yoak, as any of thei 
men can be with their horſes, 

You will excuſe my being thus particu- 
lar, in my account of this introduction of 
oxen into Eſex; but the novelty of the 
thing in that county (his lordſhip's being 
the 


1 
the only team in it) the ridicule caſt on iy 
by the farmers, and the uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſs it met with, has induced me to he 
more minute than otherwiſe I-ſhould have 
been. Before I quit Gosfield, I muſt inform 
you, that Lord Clare has a piece of burnet 
for the uſe of his deer in winter, which an- 
ſwers extremely well, 

From Gosfield 1 proceeded: to Bocking 
and Braintree, places adjoining, and ex- 
ceedingly full of manufacturers, who work 
up ſays in general and ſome druggets; By 
all the accounts I could gain of the 
weavers, I found that they earned on an 
average about 95. a week; wool-combers 
about 12 s. ſtout girls, 15 or 16 years old, 
four-pence or five-pence a day at ſpinning; 
and girls of ſeven or eight, 1 5s. a week 
for rolling the weavers quills; all theſe 
prices are lower than the Sudbury ones. 
They further informed me, that in ſum- 
mer they did whatever huſbandry-work 
they were able, being better paid for it; 

ſuch as hoeing turnips and wheat, making 
hay, and harveſting. 
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PROVISIONS, © 


g. 
Bread, y - 2 per Ih. 
Mutton, +» 3 
Beof, = . '3y 
Neal, * 3 


One man who had a wife 1 four chil- 
dren, informed me that they eat half a 
buſhel of wheat- flour every week. 

Another rout to Braintree, very wel] 
worth an huſbandman's travelling, though 
not the direct road, is. by Samford, Bard- 
Tela, and Saling. About Samford, the ſoil 
is naturally very good, and greatly 1 improv- 
ed by hollow draining. The ſoil is a ſtiff 
clay, but when drained, is an exceedingly 
fertile, ſound, dry, and what the farmers 
call mellow land. The arable letts from 
12 to 16 s. per acre, and the graſs from 
15 8. to a guinea, Clay-lands generally 
are fo retentive of water, and ſo apt to 
bake with a hot ſun, that the culture of 
them 1s a matter of great difficulty, both 
in the pulverization of them, and the gain- 
ing early ſeed- times; but theſe clays when 

hollow 
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hollow drained, are of ſo dry a nature, 
that after heavy rains they very ſoon admit 
the plough, nor does wet weather give the 
moulds that adheſion which is ſo perni- 
cious in many countries. Whatever the 
weather is, the moulds expoſed to the ſur- 
face are always porous, and drop into pow 
der upon the ſlighteſt impreſſion of the 
foot, which is a circumſtance of incompa- 
rable value ; for no ſoils contain half the 
virtues of clays, when reduced to moulds. 
The farmers are by no means backwards 
in making the beſt advantage of ſuch an 
excellent ſoil. They manage it with due 
judgment, and reap accordingly uncom- 
mon crops. A common courſe with them 
is, 1. fallow, 2. barley, 3. oats. Allo, 1. 
fallow, 2. wheat, 3. oats, Likewiſe, 1. 
fallow, 2. barley, 3. clover till June, 4. 
wheat. Another, 1. fallow, 2. barley, 3. 
beans; but few turnips are ſown. For 
wheat they plough 4 times, ſow 2 buſhels, 
and reap upon a medium 3 quarters; and 
upon the better ſort of land 3 and 2. For 
barley they plow five times; Naur in the fal- 
low year, throwing the land on to the ridge 
for winter by the fourth ; then they take 
the firſt opportunity of hard froſts to car- 
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ry on their compoſts, at the rate of 20 and 


30 loads per acre, which are farm-yard 


dung mixed up with the turf that grows 
around the barley fields, and prepared 
ready for the ſeaſon of carrying; after 
ſpreading this manure, they take the firſt 
opportunity of the lands being dry enough 
io plow and ſow the barley, from the laſt 
week in February, to the middle of April; 
but if the, ſeed is not in the ground in 
March they deſpair of a great crop. They 
ſow 4 buſhels per acre, and reap, upon 
lands managed in the preceding manner, 
5 quarters per acre; and at a medium, of 
all their barley-lands 3 in general, 4 quar- 
ters. For oats they plow once, ſometimes 
twice, ſow 4 buſhels, and gain in return, 
4 quarters. Beans they plow for twice, 
(ſometimes but once) ſow 2 buſhels, and 
reap 4 quarters, 
I cannot help obſerving, that the above 
barley-culture is the moſt perfect I have 
met with, and incomparably good; it is 
an excellent practice to plow and ſow in 
the ſpring, and give preparatory plough- 
ings when the ſeed ſhould be in the earth; 
for early ſowing is a point almoſt ſufficient 
to turn the ſcale in favour of bad land, in 
| compariſon 
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compariſon with good otherwiſe managed. 
In Suffolk they generally give 3 ſpring ſtir- 
rings, by which means it is common to ſee 
them ſowing barley in May; but no great 
or good crops can be gained ſo.— Their 
graſs- lands are likewiſe very rich in this 
neighbourhood, which may be judged of 
by the product of their cows, which at a 
medium is reckoned at 8 J. per head, when 
well fed. The particulars of a farm here, 
were as follows : 
300 acres, 
200 arable, 
100 graſs, 
30 COWS. 
10 fatting beaſts; 
200 ſheep. 
10 horſes, 


3 ſervants. 
8 labourers, 


Of another : 


220 Acres. 
180 arable. 
40 grals. 
20 COWS, 


80 
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do ſheep. 
10 horſes. 


3 ſervants. 
4 labourers. 


LABOUR. 


All winter to hay time, 1 5. a day and 
ſſmall beer, (uſed to be but 10 d.) 
Mowing, 1s. 64. a day and beer: per acre 
15. 6 d. and 15. 8 4. 
In harveſt, 305. the harveſt and board: 
laſts generally a month. 
Thraſhing wheat, (in common years) 2 
ga a quarter, barley and oats, &c. 1 5. 
Hoeing turnips twice, 6 5. 6 d. per acre. 
Hollow draining from 1 5. 8 d. to 35.4 
ſcore rods. 


Much the ſame huſbandry continues till 
you come to the lighter lands near Brain- 
tree; but at Saling the culture of barley up- 
on the above deſcribed principles, is car- 
ried to what I believe I may venture to 
call the higheſt pitch of perfection, by Jobn 
Yeldham, Eiq; who, upon an average 0 
ſeaſons and crops, manured and not ma- 
nured, 
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hured, has for many years reaped 7 quar- 
ters per acre; and et it is not an uncom- 
mon cuſtom with him to take a crop of 
oats after one of barley ; and. this upon 
one year's fallow without any peculiar cir- 
cumſtances beſides common good huſban- 
dry: his ſoil a ſtrong clay, as before deſcri- 
bed, well drained. I mention this remark- 
able inſtance of excellent huſbandry with 
due veneration ; the worthy author of it 
well deſerves being ranked among the firſt 
cultivators of his age; and- to receive the 
ſame tribute of applauſe which the Duba= 
mels, and the de Chateauvieux have enjoyed 
for their attention to objects of a more 
equivocal merit. I ſhould remark that the 
farmers throughout this tract of country 
make their hollow drains only one rod 
aſunder. 

From Braintree to Chelmsford the ſoil is 
rich and fertile, and the country very plea- 
fant, Their courſe of huſbandry is, in 
general, 1. Fallow, 2. Barley. 3. Clover, 
4. Wheat; and 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. 
Barley ; then manure well and wheat 
again : ſometimes beans thrown in, which 
they ſow broad-caſt, and hoe twice. For 
wheat they plough thrice, ſow an amazing 

G quantity, 
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quantity, from 42 to 6 buthels, (greater 
by : far than ever I heard of) and reckon 
qrs. a middling crop. They give two 
_ earths for barley; ſow three buſhels, and 
get on a medium 3 qrs. For oats they 
plough thrice; ſow three buſhels, (as /ztle 
as fix buſhels of wheat much) 3 quarters 
they reckon the medium. For beans they 
plough but once; fow two buſhels and an 
half; and get on 'a medium 3 qrs. and *, 
or 4 qrs. They ſtir their lands twice for 
peaſe; ſow two buſhels and half, hoe them 
twice, and reckon the mean crop at 5 qrs. 
In their lighter lands they frequently ſow 
turnips, plough for them twice, hoe them 
twice, and ſow barley after them. They 
_ uſe both foot and wheel-ploughs, frequent- 
Iy with four horſes, and do ſomething bet- 
ter than an acre a day. As to the feeding 
hogs with clover, they know little of the 
practice, thinking it dangerous. Their 
dairies are pretty large; and they reckon 
the profit of a cow at 5 J. a year. 

A remarkable particular I obſerved in 
their huſbandry, was the care with which 
they drain their wet lands, They make 
hollow drains, the main ones two feet I: 
deep, and the branches 22 inches; they I 

- , 
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lay ſome ſmall wood at the bottom, and a 
4 deal of ſtraw upon it, and then cover 
the whole with earth, The price of this 
work is two-pence per rod and their ſmall- 
beer. It were much to be wiſhed that this 
practice was more general, for it is an ad- 
mirable one, and well deſerves imitation. 
They find their wet lands, and eſpecially 
thoſe which are flat, to be ſo difficult to 
drain with the common water-thoroughs, 
that their crops are frequently damaged by 
wet years, unleſs they lay them dry in this 
manner. 
State of a farm near Braintree: 
130 acres. 
100 J. rent. 
12 horſes. 
120 ſheep. 

30 cos. 

2 men. 

1 boy. 

1 labourer conſtant, beſides others 
at buſy times. The land muſt be incom- 
parably good to maintain ſuch a ſtock. 


LABOUR: 


In winter, 1 s. 2 d. a day. 
In hay-time, 1 s, 6 d. and beer. 
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In harveſt, 2 5. and beer. 
Reaping wheat, 8s. an acrfre. 
Mowing barley, 1s. 8 d. | 
Mowing oats, 15. 64. 

- — Graſs, 2 5. | 

Mow and make hay, 5s. 64. 

Hoeing turnips, 2 35. 6 d. each time. 
——— Beans and peaſe, ditto. 


PROVISIONS. i 


Bread, 13 d. per Ib. 
Butter, = 6 
Candles, 7 
Cheeſe,. 4 
Mutton, 4 
„ 
8 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A waggon, 20/. 
a. 04 Da. 
A plough, 1/. 105. 


' 
+> 
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You will excuſe my ſaying any thing of 
Chelmsford: It is a pretty, neat, and well 
built town, but the ſcene of my remarks 
1s the country ; and thoſe particulars which 
ſome will call trifling, and others mean, 

you 


1 
you muſt expect me to dwell moſt upon. 
I forgot to remark that all the cart horſes 
I ſaw from Sudbury to Chelmsford, were of 
a remarkable large ſize. 

From the latter town I proceeded to Bil- 
kricay; the country very rich, woody, and 
pleaſant, with abundance of exceeding fine 
landſcapes over extenſive valleys. The 
huſbandry, I apprehend, not equal to that 
in uſe about Chelmsford ; for their principal 
courſe is fallowing for wheat, then ſowing 
oats and laying down with clover and ray- 
grals; which is a very faulty cuſtom on 
land which, like this, lets in general from 
I55s, to 20 5. an acre; nor did I ſee many 
good crops. The principal manure they 
uſe about Billericay, is chalk, which they 
fetch in 'waggons from Grays, and coſts 
them in general by the time they get it 
home, 5* d. or 64. a buſhel : they ſeldom 
uſe it alone, but mix it with turf freſh dug, 
and farm-yard dung, and then lay it on 
for wheat, now- and then for turnips, 
which are, however, ſeldom ſown in that 
neighbourhood. All this manure 1s ſome- 
times ſpread at the expence of io J. an 
acre, 
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PROVISIONS. 
FF 
Wheat, 7 oa buſhel, 
Beef. 00 41 ber lb. 
Mutton, - 0 5 ditto. 
Lamb, - - 00 5 ditto, © 
.Veal, -'- 00 5. ditto. _ 
Butter, = 0 oe ditto, IF 


From Billericay towards Tilbury ry, the 
huſbandry continues much the ſame: but 
one thing is very obſervable, and that is, 
the prodigious ſize of the farms; ſeven, 
eight, nine hundred, and one thouſand 
pounds a year, are not uncommon. Mr. 
Finch of Billericay rents 1300 l. a year; 
and the famous farmer Mr. Button of 
Mucking, near Herndon, farms of his own, 
and what he hires together 2500 J. a year; 
and it was ſaid, he was going to increaſe 


it by purchaſing 200 l. a year more, which 


he would take into his own hands. He 
keeps 102 horſes. The rent of theſe large 
farms runs generally about 10 s. an acre. 
You recollect my ſentiments concerning 
the Norfolk farms; but theſe in point of 
7 fie 
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ſize far exceed them. Indeed 1 thought 
Norfolk had been, of” all other counties, 
the moſt famous for large farms, but this 
intelligence undecerived me: An Effex-man 
would hear vou with ſcorn talk of any 
farmers being equal to theirs; and they 
certainly have ſome reaſon for "this boaſt- 
ing. Many of the occupiers in what they 
call the hundreds, poſſeſſing three, four, 
and five hundred pounds a year of their dn, 
beſides what they rent of others. As to, the 
public good, theſe exceeding large farms 
are not of the greateſt advantage; but here 
a diſtinction is to be made between the 
Norfolk ones and theſe; for the latter being 
ſituated in a rich ſoil, might be ſplit into 
ſmaller farms, to infinitely greater benefit 
than the former, which require each a con- 
ſiderable ſtock of ſheep. The Norfolk 
farms likewiſe, having been nearly all 
ſheep-walks, could only be improved by. 
marle, and of courſe by thoſe who were 
able to take large tracts of land; for 
it is demonſtrable, that had theſe walks 
been cut into ſnl! farms, they never would 
have been improved, the expence is ſo 
great. Large farms therefore have been 
(and wül be, as to all future improve- 
64 ments) 


. 

ments) in that country, of as great public, 
as well as private benefit, as ſmaller ones 
in any other can be. Whatever land letts 
for ten ſhillings and upwards, without any 
ſuch improvement as the Norfolk marling, 
it is proof ſufficient that it might be rented 
in ſmall quantities. 

Of all the curſed roads that ever diſ- 
graced this kingdom, in the very ages of 
barbariſm, none ever equalled that from 
Billericay to the King's. bead at Tilbury. It 
is for near 12 miles ſo narrow, that a mouſe 
cannot paſs by any carriage; I ſaw a fellow 
creep under his waggon to afliſt me to 
lift, if , poſſible, my chaiſe over a hedge. 
The rutts are of an incredible depth 
and a pavement of diamonds might as well 
be fought for as a quarter. The trees every 
where oyer-grow the road, ſo that it is 
totally impervious to the ſun, except at a 
few places: And to add to all the infa- 
mous circumſtances, which concur to 
plague a trayeller, J muſt not forget the 
eternally meeting with chalk-waggons; 
themſelves frequently ſtuck faſt, till a col- 
lection of them are in the ſame ſituation, 
that twenty or thirty horſes may be tacked 
to each, to draw them out one by one. 
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Alter this deſcription, will you can 
you believe me when 1 tell you, that a 
turnpike was much ſolicited for by ſome 
gentlemen, to lead from Chelmsford to the 
ferry at Tilbury fort, but oppoſed by the 
bruins of this country——whoſe horſes 
are worried to death with bringing chalk 
through thoſe vile roads. I do not imagine 
that the kingdom produces ſuch an inſtance 
of deteſtable ſtupidity; and yet in this 
tract are found numbers of farmers, ho 
cultivate above 1000 J. a year. - Beſides 
thoſe already mentioned, we find a Skinner 
and a Towers who each rent near 1500 J. 
a year, and a Read almoſt equal; but who 
are all perfectly well contented with their 
roads, 

I forgot to tell you, that near Horndon, 
on the ſummit of a vaſt hill, the moſt 
_ aſtoniſhing proſpect that ever was beheld 
by human eyes, breaks almoſt at once upon 
one of the dark lanes. Such a prodigious 
valley, every where painted with the fineſt 
verdure, and interſected with numberleſs 
hedges : and woods, appears beneath you, 
that it is paſt deſcription; the Thames 
winding through it, full of ſhips, and 
bounded by the hills of Kent, Nothing 

can 


99 
can exceed this amazing proſpect, unleſs it be 
that which Hannibal exhibited to his diſcon- 
ſolate troops, when he bade them behold the 
glories'of the alan plains !, If ever a turn- 
pike ſhould: lead through this country, I 
beg you will go and view this enchanting 
CI! 4 1 [7 — SI1 Ca) 31D i4ieil Ki 
baer, Hough, 8 journey of 40 miles is 
necellaty for it. I never Lebend any thing 
equal to it in the Weſt of England, that 
region of landſcape, e. 
King's Heal, Tilbiry, + © 
June 2% 1707. | voa 3. 
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LE TTER III. 
\ILBURY Fort + yields not a mo- 
ments amuſement in recompenſe 
for the hours you may probably walt for 
the ferry: We were tolerably lucky, and 
after much bullying and ſome fair words, 
reduced the wretched time of waiting to 
about an hour. Graveſend is a deteſtable 
exhibition of the worſt out- ſkirts of Lon 
den. It is Vapping in miniature. I had 
ſome buſineſs which led me to 7 bong, and 
was amazed to find no way of getting at 
it but through narrow lanes, as over- 
grown and dark as thoſe of Eſſex : this 
pariſh and Sborn contains as much roman- 
tie variety of landſcape as ever I beheld; 
the hills are wild, ſteep, and almoſt cover- 
ed with wood, and riſe into bold varia- 
tions, between the breaks of which, vaſt 
proſpects of the valley beneath, and the 
Thames winding through it, are every now 
and then ſeen; and from the tops of ſome 
of them moſt prodigious proſpects of the 
whole country at large. The foil about 
tice 
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theſe hills is in general ſandy and gravel, 
but had extreme good crops of oats on it, 
and tolerable ones of barley, with very fine 
clover and ray-graſs: Some hop- grounds, 
but none equal to many others Tſaw. Mr. 
Meal at Thong had ſome grilled peaſe, 
which looked very well, and about two 


acres of burnet on a ſandy gravel ; it had 


been fed, but made no appearance. The 
land letts in general about theſe hills for 
8s, an acre; including the wild parts of 


them, which are over: run with Sorſe and 


whans. 
Between Sborn ad. the ing off to 
Graveſend. | in the way to London, I obſerved 
two fields of exceeding fine broad-caſt Lu- 
cerne; one of them of ſeveral growths, 
having been cut at various times for feed- 
ing cattle in, racks; and from the number 
of oats among it, I apprehend it was ſown 
with that grain laſt year, and thoſe appear- 
ing when I ſaw it, ſprung from the ſcat- 
tered ones. It pleaſed me greatly to ſee 
ſuch fertile land put to this uſe; for the 
farmer muſt have a very good opinion of 
this graſs to apply ſuch rich ſoils to its 
production; land letting here from 209. 


to 30 3. an acre. I obſerved many very 
| fine 
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fine crops of ſainfoine mowing for hay, 
between the latter named place and Dart- 
ford. The ſoil all chalk. The road made 
entirely of it ; and by means of. attending 
it well, is kept very free from holes, and 
is hard and level. The beauty of all this 
country (which, in reſpect of hill and dale, 
is finely variegated) is wretchedly hurt by 
the abominable cuſtom of ſtripping up all 
the trees; inſomuch, that they look like 
hop-poles. This vile cuſtom is attended 
with not a ſingle advantage; all the timber 
is ruined, and a very ſmall quantity of 
faggot- wood gained. I obſerved ſcarce any 
thing but elms. The beans and wheat 
were exceeding good, and the oats very 
forward. b 

Between Dartford and Shooter” , at 
Bexley, the huſbandry 1s very good: I ob- 
ſerved it particularly, and gained ſome 
information, which is worth minuting. 
The land letts from 16 5. to 40s. per acre; 
but in general about 20s. One farmer in 
Bexley hires 200 acres, at guineas. Their 
courſe of huſbandry is, 1. Peaſe ; the pods 
for the London market, got off time enough 
to give two ploughings for, 2. Turnips, 
3. Barley or oats, generally the former, 
4. Wheat; 
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4. Wheat: but ſometimes clover is ſown 
with the barley, and then the wheat ſuc- 
ceeds that. They reckon a good common 
crop, fix or ſeven quarters of wheat and 
ſpring- corn; which is very confiderable, 
and plainly proves the land to be very 
good, otherwiſe ſuch a quantity of wheat 
could never be got after barley; but the 
introduction of clover muſt be a better 
courſe ; for that graſs mowed twice would 
abate any rankneſs in the ground, which 
threatened a laid crop of wheat. There is 
much fainfoin ſown ; many fields of which 
produce three tuns of hay per acre. Day- 
labour about that neighbourhood, is, in 
general, 15s. 64. a day and becr the year 
round, except at harveſt, then 2 s. and 
board: and the price of ploughing per acre, 

8 
The country from hence to Londen is 
very finely variegated, richly cultivated, 
and exhibits a perpetual picture of the 
moſt pleaſing kind, About Blackheath it 
1s particularly beautiful. Greenwich park, 
T believe, has as much variety, in propor- 
tion to its ſize, as any in the kingdom; 
but the views from the obſervatory, and the 
one tree hill are beautiful beyond imagina- 
tion; 


. 
tion; particularly the former, The pro- 
jection of theſe hills is ſo bold that you do 
not look down upon a gradually falling 
ſlope or flat incloſures, but at once upon 
15 7 tops of branching trees; which grow in 
knots and clumps, out of deep hollows, 
and embrowning dells : the cattle which 
feed on the lawns, which appear in breaks 
among them, ſeem moving in a region of 
fairy land. A thouſand natural openings 
among the branches of the trees, break 
upon little pictureſque views of the ſwell- 
ing ſurf, which, when illumined by the 
ſun, have an effect pleaſing beyond the 
power of fancy to exhibit. This is the 
foreground of the landſcape: a little fur- 


ther, the eye falls on that noble ſtrufture 


the hoſpital, in the midſt of an amphi- 
theatre of wood, Then the two reaches 
of the river make that beautiful ſerpentine 
which forms the Ifle of dogs, and preſents 
the floating millions of the Thames. To 
the left appears a fine tract of country 
leading to the capital, which there finiſhes 
the proſpect. 

Quere ? Ts it an advantage orthe contra- 
y, to have the metropolis a part in ſuch a 
Proſpect as this? I leave this to readers of 

taſte 
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taſte to determine; but if the parts of one 
whole act at all by contraſt, it ſurely is an 
advantage to combine numerous art ſtr1s 
king objects. Nothing can be more truly 
rural than the ſcenes which this park itſelf 
exhibits beneath, and ſeem ſufficiently ih 
the, Jandſcape-ſtile, to take off the uneaſi- 
neſs we feel from viewing 4 mere proſpect. 
From Highgate, where you look over a 
great plain, with London in the center of 
it, this uneaſineſs is ſtrongly felt: and for 
this reaſon I ſhould prefer the abſence of 
the capital to its preſence in a view that 
had not ſomething. ſtrikingly rural and pic- 
tureſque to operate by contraſt. Quere? 
If the latter ſcenes do not acquire in the 
eye of the imagination a more Arcadian 
bloom, as Shenſtone calls it, from appearing 
in the ſame piece with ſo vaſt a city? 
On the other hand, by the metropolis ap- 
pearing, the picture is rendered too com- 
plete; for nothing is left to the fancy: the 
river with ſuch amazing traffic, a ſcene for 
ever moving, would ſet the 1 imagination at 
work in a moment to paint that city which 
all lead to, and conſequently figure it infi- 
nitely beyond the reality; ſomething ſhould 


in all views be left to the ideas of the be- 
| holder; 
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holder. 1 ſhall not, however, quit this 
delicious park without obſerving, that the 
ile of Dogs, and the low grounds of Eſſex, 
are no addition to the proſpect. What a 
glorious effect would reſult from a bold 
hanging ſhore covered with wood! 

The hoſpital is a very noble building ; 
the fronts chaſte and elegant; but there 
wants a more magnificent center than the 
rangers houſe in the park; which, from 
the river, has the effect of being deſigned 
as a part of the whole. The fronts, on 
each ſide the ſquare, facing each other, are 
very beautiful; the pillars light and ele- 
gant, and thoſe parts of the building which 
nſe higher than the center at each end, 
have an admirable effect. When there are 
no detached wings, ſome variation ſhould 
mark the ends to prevent an abruptnels, 
but the deſigning them in a juſt taſte is 
ſeldom effected; they too often break the 
unity, and conſequently divide the ſpecta- 
tor's attention; but theſe are perfectly free 
from this fault, If I may, however, ven- 
ture to inſinuate a fault in theſe fronts, it 
is the height of the roof which appears be- 
tween the center and the ends: it riſes too 
much, giving ſomething of a heavineſs to 
the 


w 


= "> Hurting the general effect; but in this the i -- 


to the building. The painted hall is a noble 
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room 80 by 40, and 40 high in the center, 
with a very beautiful cupola at one end, and 
a detached area at the other, of 40 by 35. 
and 30 high. The painted ceiling is ba 
ſome much admired, but 1 cannot: bind. 

it any thing above a very medioci | 


The chapel is much the moſte 
ing; 125 e 1s exceed 28 


be N in 
8 27 


zan ornan a}- 4 and 
goldz the. eörnicg very elegant; and the 
ceiling of the ir. truly beautiful; the or- 
gens Hh. At isghſtrvable, that although 
a gallery, as f Kfle of a ſhelf, runs on 
each ſide the room, yet it has not an heavy 
"I elf g which moſt reſult from a peculiar 


mMony of proportion. Nothing of this 
t can ever be added to a room, without 


miſchief is leſs than I any where remem- 

ber it. The little ceiling piece of the altar t 
by Brown, repreſenting cherubims, is ele- 
gant, and perhaps worthy the * of 
Abano himſelf. 

On Blackbeath, finely fituated, is the 


feat of Sir Gregory Page: it is a noble 
building, 
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building, with two handſome fronts; that 
to the ſouth is ornamented with an anc 
ico. The hall is a very elegant room, 
adorned with handſome pillars, and other 
ornaments in a juſt taſte. Out of it, on 
the left hand, you enter the dining-room, 
well proportioned, with a ſmall receſs for 
the ſideboard. The fitting up, rich carv- 
ing and gilding, on a white ground; chim- 
ney · piece of white marble, poliſhed and 
very beautiful. It opens intò the gallery, 
which is 60 feet long, 20 broad, and 20 
high, hung with crimſon; ceiling, cor- 
nice, door-caſes, and all the ornaments 
exceedingly elegant gilt carving, on white 
grounds, In this room are the following 
Pgures. | | | rob 


Barben. judgment of Solomon, painted 
nin a very pleaſing ſtile; the 
0 figures and group fine; but 
the diffuſion of the light very 


6 50 incorrect. The expreſſion of 


it acroſs the child on the floor 
is good; but from whence 
comes it? It is by no means 
in uniſon with the reſt. 


- Peter 
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Peter Vander werf. Adam and Eve, and 
Stratonice, two pieces: the fe- 

male figures are uncommonly 

ſoft, delicate, and elegant; 

the expreſſion of the naked is 1 
very brilliant ane oF plea- 
n 


Meiris, A poukerer's ſhop, and a 
fiſnmonger's ditto, its compa- 
nion. Very minute exprel- 

ſion, highly finiſhed : the ex- 

act imitation of the baſket 
will make you ſmile with plea- by 
ſure, 


Juno and a 5 
Rubens and his Miſtreſs. 
David and Abigail. 

Theſe pieces, which are fine, 
are in his general ſtile, the fe- 
males capitally plump, but in 

my opinion they are not of a 
ſtriking expreſſion. A fruit 
and fowl-piece by Suyders, the 
figures of this maſter : Snyders 
ſhare in this piece ſeems to be 


much — to Rubens. The 
cloſe 


ot ] 
| cloſe and lively imitation of 
nature in the fruit and fowls 
is very fine. 


Landſcape with cattle. - The 

angels appearing to the ſhep- 
herds. Dark, coarſe, and un- 
pleaſing; they totally want 
that brilliancy of colouring, 
which is often met with in 
this maſter's pieces. 


Next we entered the drawing room, 25 
by 20, ornamented in a very rich and ele · 
gant taſte; the chimney- piece very hand- 
ſome. It is adorned with twelve pictures, 
containing the hiſtory of Cupid and Pſyche, 
b. Fuca Giordano, very fine. Out of this 
you go into the ſaloon, 35 by 25, the 
chimney-piece of which is exquiſitely ele- 


gant; the door-caſes and all the ornaments 


beautiful; the ſlabs very fine, and the pier - 
glaſſes large. The principal pictures are, 
The Good Samaritan, by Baldelucbi, an 


2 92755 


Calabrere, Return of the Prodigal Son: 


a dark unpleaſing picture; the 
H 3 attitude 
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attitude of the ſon is diſguſt- 
ing and inexpreſlive. 


The dreſſing-room is very beautifully or- 
namented, and contains a moſt capital 
collection of pictures; particularly twelve 
pieces by the Chev. YVanderwerff, which are 
worthy of a month's inceſſant admiration; 
the ſubjects are as follows: 

Shepherds and ſhepberdeſſes dancing. The 
attitudes of theſe figures are inimitable, 
ant ſhetched with much more grace than 
wight be exptẽted from a painter who 
fintſhed ſo exqtifitely. The colouring of 
the naked, the ſoft. and delicate expreſſion 
of the roundneſs of the breaſt and limbs, 
and the wonderful brilliancy of the whole 
piece, which is finiſhed to an aſtoniſhing 
N of Agence are all inimitable. 


The Reman Ae very elegant; the 
naked of the woman line. 


2 Pans ab Cupid. Beyond all imagina- 
tion clegantly pleaſing ; the naked body of 
Venus is more beautiful than one could 


have thought the power of colours could 
have reached, The ſoftneſs is ſuch, that 


the 


„ ee 
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the fleſh ſeems as if it would yield to the 
touch; and the harmony of the colouring 
ſo bewitching, that a more tempting deli- 
cious figure cannot be conceived: the ge- 
neral brilliancy is very capital, nor can any 
piece be in higher preſervation. | 


Joſeph and Potiphar's wife. Never painter 
was more happy in the choice of his ſub- 
jects: for ſure the difference between na- 
ked women in the age of pleaſure, and 
the martyrdom of ſaints, form a contraſt 
ſufficiently deciſive. Potiphar's wife is ex- 
quiſitely painted. ; 


King. Zeleucus giving his ug 7 bis 
ſon. Extremely fine. 


| Bathſheba bathing. Exquiſtel done. 


De Choice of Hercules. The figure of 
Vice is made in this picture (as it is in the 
works of the poets) much the moſt tempt- 
ing lady; ſhe is indeed nnn ſort boa 
delicate. 


Mary Magdalen readi ng in à grotto. 


ö _—_ executed; the attitude, colour- 


H 4 ing, 
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ing, ſoftneſs of expreſſion beyond all de- 
ſcription : remark particularly the plaits 
of the fleſn, occaſioned by her leaning for- 
. wards, under her left breaſt, amazing the 
feet alſo prodigiouſly fine. 


Meſſage from the angels to the ſhepherds. 
Very fine, The light comes all from the 
angel, who is in a poſition nat adyanta- 
geous for diffuſing it agreeably. 


Our Saviour and Mary Magdalen. Fi- 
niſhed like the reſt in a ſurpriſing manner, 
There appears an unnatural twiſt in her 
thigh and leg. 


" Chev. Vanderwerff, bis wife a PE FAR 


Very fine. 


This is a very ſlight ſketch of the ſurpri- 
fing excellencies of theſe pictures. No one 
can view this houſe without regretting the 
want of a day to view each piece in. I do 
not remember having ſeen any thing in the 
ſame ſtile nearly equal to them but Lord 
Orford's David and AP mY the ſame 


maſter, 


[n 


— 
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In this room are likewiſe four exceeding. 
fine pieces of fruits and flowers, by Van 
Huyſum+z thoſe containing the grapes are 
beyond all deſcription exquiſite, the inſects, 
drops of water, and the cores of the fruit 
appearing through the ſkin, are wonder - 


fully fine. 


A Landſcape. The trees, and the ex- 
preſſion of the light through their branchgs 
exceeding fine. 


Next we entered the crimſon bed-cham< 
ber, which is very handſomely ornament- 
ed, The bed is placed in a part ſeparated 
from the reſt of the room by pillars. The 
dimenſions 30 by 16. This room opens 
into the library, 45 by 20; the pillars are 
handſome, but divide the room not in an 
agreeable manner. 

I ſhould further remark to you, that the 
particulars of the fitting up and futnithing, 
not mentioned in the preceding account, 
are very handſome and elegant. The rooms 
are hung with crimſon, and green filks and 
damaſks, and the cornices, ceilings, door- 
caſes, ſlab, fofa, and chair-frames, all 
carved and gilt in a good taſte, The chim- 


86 
ney⸗ pieces are all very beautiful; being of 
white tharble poliſhed, and ſome of them 
 degantly decorated with | wreaths and feſ- 
toons of wrought marble, - Moſt of the 
adds are very fine, of various ' marbles. 
There is a very beautifuf Sollection of or- 


namental Dre/den, and Chelſea , 


beattefed about the bon. 


PROVISIONS. 


= 


| Bread, „ 2 per lb. 


0 
Beef, 7 
Mutton and Veal, 5 
Cheeſe, = 4 


From London ſome buſineſs called me to 


feveral villages between Barnet and Hat- 
field in Hertfordſhire: The country there is 
chiefly graſs, the corn-grounds by no 
means carried ſuch good crops - as 1 
expected; but the ſoil is in many places 
ſtoney and gravelly. Graſs. is what pays 
beſt: it ſells frequently far 50 6. 60 5s. and 


70's. a load; which is 36 truſſes, each 
56 
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56 5, Two things here are very bad; 
their ditches and their ploughs; both very 
material to a farm. Too many of the 
hedges are dead ones; boughs interlaced 
four feet high in ſtakes, and white thorn 
planted by the ſide of it, intermixed with 
fallow ſtakes, and without any ditches: 
this practice 1 is a wretched one, for the 
fallow is ſo quick a grower as to overtop 
the thorns and drip them to death, nor is 
it of any uſe as a fence itſelf, growing rag- 
ged and open at bottom. In Suffolk, &c. 
every one that is curious in fences, keeps 
all plants from-among the thorns, becauſe 
none unites with them; and gaps are for 
ever made in the hedges, by means of tak- 
ing hold of ſallows, hazels, oaks, aſhes, 
or ſuch plants, which. are not offenſively 
armed; whereas, a white-thorn fence is 
impenetrable; and their having no ditches, 
expoſes the young plants AER to the 
cattle, 

After they are grown up and come to be 
plaſhed, they become very ſtrong, though 
at a great expence of wood; for they lay 
down an immenſe quantity of boughs, 
many bigger than a ſtout man's thigh, and 
e 5 if they 
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they afterwards continuing to-grow, form 
a prodigious ſtrong hedge; but yet the 
want of ditches to' them make them very 
eaſy to paſs; when new done, as eaſy as a 
ſtile. They cut little trenches about 18 
inches wide and 12 deep, and call them 
ditches; but in many of their flat fields 
their corn in winter 1s half ſpoiled for want 
of good ones to drain the water off. Their 
plonghs are much worſe than their hedges; 
ſo exceedingly large and heavy, that the 
mere draft of the weight is ſufficient for 
two horſes; a ſhare commonly weighs 60 
or 70 lb. From hence reſults the prac- 
tice of never ſtirring with leſs than four 
horſes, on a light looſe gravel, after it has 
received three or four earths for turnips ; 
the fifth, nay the tenth would not be given 
without four ſtrong horſes and two ſtout 
men, one to hold and another to drive, 
and never do above an acre. Much ſtronger 
lands than any in this neighbourhood are, 
in Suffolk and Eſſex, broke up the firſt time 
with a'pair of horſes and one man, who 
both ploughs and drives; but then one of 
theſe implements weighs as much as five 
of the ploughs of thoſe counties. The 
loſs, from this miſtaken practice, muſt be 

amazingly 
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amazingly great, ſince the difference is 
juſt half; for the wear of theſe immenſe 
ploughs cannot be leſs than double that of 
the little ones, ſo that a change would at 
once double the quantity of land ploughed, 
and at the ſame expence. Suppoſe a farm 
er has 200 acres of arable land, and that 
he gives them, upon an average, 3 earths. 
a year; this is ploughing 600 acres once; 
now if we call an earth 5 5. which (and 
55, 64.) is the price in Hertforaſbire, theſe 
200 acres coſt him 150 J. whereas, by di- 
viding his team, he might either fave half 
that ſum, or give his land double the num- 
ber of ſtirrings: beſides enjoying the ca- 
pital advantage of being twice as ſpeedy in 
critical ſeed-times ; a point of infinite, im- 
portance. I ſhould remark, that they do 
not plough either deeper or more true than 
in other countries; they ſometimes carry a 
much broader furrow, but that is a moſt 
pernicious practice, and abhorred by all 
good huſbandmen ; nor is it of any conſe- 
quence to the farmer, as his teams do but 
an acre a day. 

- Theſe particulars are not very intereſt- 
ing, but you muſt accept them inſtead of 
dh beyond my power to gain. I ſhall 

1 3 ſoon 
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ſoon ſet out from London for the Weſt: of 
England, which journey will: doubtleſs 
afford much matter in my path of obſer- 
vation. In the mean time I remain | fin- 


cexely, | 141071 0 
effi; . 0 | - Yours, Ge. . 
5 n 
Winter, 15. 2 d. ind. beer. 
Hay, 15. 6 4. and ditto. 
Harveſt, 25. 64. and ditto. = 727; 
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TOOK the Uxbridge road to Oxſord- 

ſbire; very flat and unpleaſant it is; 
but the richneſs of the ſoil and culture 
makes amends for the dulneis of the coun- 
try. About Acton I obſerved many crops 
of peaſe and beans drilled, and kept per- 
fectly clean from weeds. This culture, 


with reſpect to peaſe, I remarked particu- 


larly, as ſeveral of the, crops were young, 
and yet ſupported themſelves, which J have 
frequently found much wanting, in the 
cleaning. drilled peaſe: they are generally 
ſo very weak, that they fall into the inter- 
vals, ſo as to interrupt the hoeing, and let 
weeds riſe eaſily through them; but ſome 
of thoſe young crops ſtood ſo upright, that 
I remarked it with ſurprize; and on exa- 
minwg them found, a little ridge of 
moulds drawn up in an exceeding neat 
manner to their roots to ſupport them, 1 
was particularly attentive to this piece of 
huſbandry, as I had never ſeen 1t perfectly 
practiſed before. — 8 
ge 8 1 In 
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In the neighbourhood of Hays, are fouiid 
two kinds of ſoil ; one very heavy, and the 
other light tarnip-land: ' The former they 
uſe chiefly for wheat and beans, but ſow 
them in a courſe peculiar to themſelves; 
they fallow for wheat, and after that ſow 
beans; whereas in land ſtrong enough to 
yield thoſe crops, beans ſhould be the fal. 
low, by means of thorough good clean- 
ing, and wheat ſucceed them; which is the 


few oats or barley are ſown in theſe heavy 
tracts. In the lighter ones their method 
is, 1. Turnips, 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. 

Wheat; than which none can be CEN” 


LABOUR. 


In Winter, 1 s. 6 4. and ſmall beer. 

In hay-time, 2 s. and ditto. Si 

In harveſt, 25. 6 d. and ditto, but chiefly 

by the piece, © 

Hoeing beans, 3 s. to 5 f. an acre, This 
is the cheapeſt work they do. 

Reaping wheat, 8 . 

Mowang graſs, 2 3. 6 d. 


PR O- 


Practice in the richeſt parts of Eſſex, Very 
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PROVISIONS. 


d. 
Butter, 8 per lb. 
Beef, 
Mutton, 
A 
Bread, 


5 
5 
5 
2 


They plough here in general with four 
horſes, and all in a line; a man to hold 
the plough, and a very ſtout lad to drive, 
and do one acre a day. The breed of 
hogs, the true Chineſe, large, broad, 
and ſhort legged, from London quite to 
Wickbam. 

There is nothing more remarkable than 
the great variations in ruſtic prices, with- 
out any appareut cauſe. I have juſt given 
you thoſe about Hays, whereas they totally 
change in five or ſix miles; for on examin- 
ing them again, I found them as follows ; 
reaping wheat, 5s. 6 s, and 75. fer acre ; 
mowing oats, 1 s. barley, 1s. 2 d. day- la- 
bour in winter, 1s. in June and July, 1 5, 
2 d. in harveſt, 1 s. 6 4, and board, and 
beer to all: theſe for 16 or 17 miles from 
London are very low. Thraſhing I found 
I was 


Laer 

was all done by the day; a day's work at 
which, was reckoned four buſhels of 
wheat; ſix of barley; and eight of -oats. 
The ſoil of the country grew poorer as I 
advanced from Hays; rents I found run 
in general, from 7 s. to 10s, and 6 d. 
their middling crops about three quarters 
of wheat; as much of barley, and about 
four of oats. Ploughing likewiſe varied 
in this ſhort diſtance conſiderably ; for all 
the horſes I obſerved at plough were har- 
neſſed in couples, four to each. 

About High Wycomb the farms are in 
general large, moſt keep more teams than 
one: Mr. Betten of Handicraſs has 1 foo 
acres of arable land. To ſpeak of a large 
farm here, or in ſome other countries, is 


a very different affair: here, five horſes are 


always uſed to a plough, oftentimes ſix, 
with two men, one to hold and the other 
to drive; and an acre of ground they rec- 
kon a good day's work: if of fallowing, 
half, or three - fourths of an acre. I do not 
write theſe particulars without aſtoniſh- 
ment: I am fo uſed to obſerving exceeding 
ſtrong ſoils in Suffolk ploughed up at the 
rate of an acre a day by one man and a 
ou of horſes; e cannot give you theſe 


vile 
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vile remnants of barbarity without a great | 
degree of diſguft; had I offered to a Bu- 
tingbamſbire farmer to ſend him a ſervant 
that would plough as in Safole, he would 
have laughed in my face at my abſurdity. 
The courſe of huſbandry in this neigh- 
bourhood is the beſt: turnips, barley, 
clover, wheat; often barley after wheat: 
this again is another proof, that the ſoil 
does not require more than a pair of 
horſes to plough; for turnips are never 
ſown but in ſoils that are ſomewhat Iight. 
One remark, however, I muſt make, and 
that is, the fields are very hilly, / Day- 
labour here, is out of proportion; 1 5. in 
winter, and 25. in July t -a ___ 
and board per month in harveſt. | 
Before 1 leave this neighbourhood you 
muſt. allow me to make mention of the 
noble park of his Grace the Duke of Port- 
land, at Bulſtrode, which is peculiarly for- 
tünate in ſituation, by means of contraſt. 
The country adjoining is very flat, not well 
cultivated, and has few of . thoſe elegant 
varieties which are pleaſing to the traveller; 
but this happy — which his Grace has 
a for his park, contains not a level 


. acre; 


if Miſe 116 1 H 
Are; it i comple of perpetual bels 
and flopes, ſet off by ſcattered plantations, 
— 1 75 in the juſteſt taſte. The extent is 

great, and on the whole appears to be 
bas of the fineſt parks I e to have 
ſeen. 

Beech Whoa! are remarkably -toralent 
in the tract of country between Vycomb and 
Terford|; but they are all ſmall, appearing 
to be little better than underwood : the 
whole country is very hilly, and the ſoil 
little elſe but chalk. The firſt thing which 

ruck me on leaving Wycomb town, was 
he noble ſeat of Lord e Deſpencer: the 
Houſe f is by no means equal to the beauty 


ok the ornamented environs. The ſitua- 


tion 0 very agreeable, on an eminence riſing 
from a moſt elegant river, which mean- 
ders through the park and gardens, with 
the ha happieſt effect; before the houſe it 
bons an elbow, which looks like à large 
"and;on which floats a ſhip, com- 
Been rigged, with a long-boat, and an- 
other Hing along. ſide; her maſts riſing 
above the adjoining trees, in a manner 
which adds greatly to the landſcape. On 
the ſummit of a hill, which over-looks 
po BY | the 
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the whole country, his lordſhip has built 
a ne y church, pretty much in the oid 
taſte and very near it, a mauſoleum ;z—— 
a ſexangled open wall of flints, with ſtone 
ornaments, and a row of Tuſcan pillars. 
On the inſide runs a garter of ſtone around 
it, and two of the fix diviſions are occu- 
pied with dedications to the late Earl, of 
Weſtmoreland, and Lord Melcomb. There 
is not much to commend in the taſte of 
this building; but it is either unfiniſhed, 
or the idea very incomplete, and the ſitua- 
tion is ſuch, as to appear from many 
points of view to be one building with the 
church, which has by no means a good 
effect, One circumſtance, however, muſt 
not be forgot, and that is, was St. Paul 
to preach in this church, he muſt furniſh | 
the neighbours with more than mortal legs 
to become his auditors : for it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty I could gain the top, 
and'you know pretty well that I am not 
wanting in activity; for an unwieldy ſize 
Was never a misfortune of mine. This 
church appears therefore to me, much in 
the ſame {tile as Beatrice conſiders Don Pe- 
F dro 
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dro, for a huſband ; fit: only for feſtivals, 
with another for common uſe-—too ne | 


for every day. 

Before I leave Wycomb, I ſhould tell you, 
that- at an ingenious. wheel-wright's, I 
ſaw a new. invented horſe-hoe, for plough- 
ing between the rows of peaſe and beans, 
invented by Captain Lloyd of Braden, I 
am by no means a draſts-man, but I will 


preſent you with ſuch a ſketch as I took. 


See Fig. I. 

The length of the beam is Men that of 
a common plough ; the ſhare flat in the 
middle, and to'the point, but rifing about 
four inches high on each fide, to throw a 
ſurge of moulds, The contrivance has 
merit, and the price of the whole 0 low 
as twenty ſhillings. 

From Wycomb up to Stoke, is through 
perpetual woods of beech; the ſoil all 
chalk; the crops of corn in general clean 
and good, but the turnpike-road declined 
greatly, infomuch, that I could ſcarcely 
believe myſelf on one; for near Tet/ord, 
the mend entirely of ſtone, dug out of the 
hills, which are like quarries, and are in 


large 
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large flakes; ſo that in thoſe places which 
are juſt mended; the horſe hobbles over” 
them, as if afraid of breaking his legs. 

About Stote the land letts for 10 %ͤ an 
acre. Their courſe of huſbandry; with 
accidental exceptions, is, 1. Fallow. 2. 
Wheat. 3. Spring- corn. 4. Clover, two 
years. 5. Fallow. Good middling crops 
are, of wheat, three quarters per acre; of 
barley 5; of oats 4. Prices of work I 
think remarkably low. 1.871 500 


LAB OUR. 


All the year, except at harveſt, 15, 

In wheat-harveſt, 2 5. and beer. 
——Spring-corn, ditto, 13. 6d. and beer 
Reaping wheat per acre, 55. 

Mowing barley, 1 s. 

——— Oats, 10 4. 


e e, 15. 4d. and 1 5, 64%. 
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Mutton, — — 41 pe 1. 
Beef, e 
Veal, — — 42 
Butter, — 7 8 Ry 


Six horſes to a plough, and do an acre 
a day ; ſometimes not ſo much. From 
the top of Stoken-hill you have one of the 
moſt extenſive proſpects I ever beheld ; but 
not ſo rich and beautifully diverſified as 
that I mentioned near Billericay. In the 
vale the ſoil is all chalk, and does not da 
above 7.5. an acre. 

The country from Terford to Oxford, is 
extremely diſagreeable, barren, wild, and 
almoſt uninhabited. 'The road called by 
a vile proſtitution of language, a turn- 
pike, but chriſtened, I apprehend, by peo- 
ple who know not what a road is: it is all 
of chalk-ſtone, of which looſe ones arc 
every where rolling about to lame horſes. 
It is full of holes, and the rutts very deep; 
and withal, fo narrow, that I with great 
2 got my chair out of the way of 

gr 7 the 
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the Witney waggons, and various machines 
which are perpetually paſſing. - The tolls 
are very dear, and, conſidering the bad- 
neſs of the roads, vilely unreaſonable. Huſ- 
bandry is by no means perfect here: in the 
neighbourhood of Witney there is a great 
variety of ſoils; ſome I take to be very 
rich, from their rent, which is 50 s. and 
31. an acre, while under tillage, (which is 
but for a year or two) and 20 s, and 25s. 
when laid down again. But in the ſame 
neighbourhood, much incloſed lands lett 
for 20 f. and the common fields from 7 s. 
to 12 3. Their courſe of huſbandry is 
different from moſt ; 1. Wheat, 2. Beans, 
3. Barley. 4. Fallow. 5. Barley. 6. Clover, 
with variations. They ſet their beans with | 
a dibble, and keep them clean by boeing. 
Foot  ploughs are here uſed, | 


* 


LABOUR. 


All winter, and to hay-time, 15. 
In hay-time, 1 8. 6 4. | 
In harveſt, -2 5. 

No beer at any time. 


C2] 

 Hoeing beans, 2 5. an acre: this is lower 
than ever I heard of. 1005 © 
Dibbling them, 1 5. 8 d. a buſnel. 


#4 


PROVISIONS... 


Mutton, = 44. and 47 d. per Il. 
Beef, er — 4 | 
Butter, = 7 


It is remarkable, that very few women 
and children are employed in this country 
in manufactures, moſt of them work with 
the armers; but ſome few ſpin. They 
reckon, Ft of wheat a very good crop, 


1: 4 Tfoatfi 


75 4 0 J 
fec by the dairies; never with clover. 


letters, for they would fill a volume: the 
country, not. towns, is the principal ſcene 
of my obſervations; and though I ſome- 
times vary from that plan, yet I muſt not 
venture on ſo ſtrong a deviation as this 


celebrated city would require. Honey: 
5 0 
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do not paſs through it, without remarking” 


the front of Queen a- College, and the Rad- 
cif Library; which are modern pieces of 
architecture and beautiful. In the antique 
ſtyle many colleges preſent themſelves, but 
they are by no means equal to ſome antient 
cathedrals in the ſame gothic taſte; which 
taſte, in compariſon with the Grecian ar- 
chitecture, is vile and barbarous. From 


Oxford we took the road to Blenbeim; that 


celebrated palace, which has been by ſome 
ſo exceſſively abuſed, and ſo praiſed by o- 
thers. The front is a clutter of parts, ſo 


diſtinct, that a Gothic church has as much 


unity; and, withal, a heavineſs in each 
part, which is infinitely diſguſting. You 
enter firſt the grand hall, which is the lar- 


geſt, and I think without compariſon, the 


fineſt I have ſeen in England: but in this 
room, as in moſt others, there is ſomething 
in the dimenſions which diſguſts at firſt 
ſight; 53 by 44, and 60 high: this vaſt 
height, beſides the diſagreeable effect it has, 
in itſelf, takes off prodigiouſly from the 
appearance of largeneſs in the area at 
bottom. The ſide againſt the ſaloon, 
enlarges itſelf conſiderably 1 in the middle: 
in the center is the ſaloon door; and on 

each 


| 
| 
| 
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each fide ſome very large and magnificent 
corinthian pillars, in a good taſte and pro- 
portion; and over them a gallery, which 
is all done in a really grand ſtile; and not a 
gallery ſtuck to the wall, like an over- 
grown ſhelf, as at Houghton and Wilton; 
or turned into the range of a bath, as at 
Holkam : It would take a cube of an hun- 
dred feet to have a gallery totally. around 
a hall, in a juſt taſte, like this at Blen- 
beim; and therefore it is infinitely prefer- 
able to add an additional ſpace to one fide 
of the room, for a gallery, and the pillars 
to ſupport it, eſpecially as they have a very 
fine effect fronting, as you enter the hall. 
By. means of its being in the nature of a 
receſs, and not projecting into the room, 
there is no abruptneſs or deficiency in its 
not being continued around the whole. 
Nothing offends in this room, but the 
exceſſive height. 

The ſaloon is 44 by 33, and 45 high; 
which is the largeſt 1 have ſeen; propor- 
tion is again deſtroyed by height; other- 
wiſe, this room would, like the hall, be 
infinitely finer. The door. caſes are of 
marble, and exceedingly magnificent ; but 
A e for a ſaloon is manifeſtly im- 


99 | proper. 


pre 
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proper. The ſuite of rooms to the left, 
are as follows: Drawing room, 28 aware, 
this is filled with pictures by Rubens : 
Holy Family. 
Roman Charity. 
Virgin and Child. 
Flight into Egypt. 
Offering of the wiſe men; old mens 
heads exceeding fine, | 
Tat driven out of Sd. 
Our Saviour bleſſing the children. 
Paracelſus; amazingly fine. 
19% F 4 6a 
The divakfaſt-room, 24 - Apr hath 


we find Silenus, and Andromeda, two pic- 
tures both by "Rubens and fine, ; 


a Womun taken in adultery. 
Circumciſion. 


Old man; all three by Rembrandt, and 
we 2 fine, eſpecially the firſt two. 


The Duke 8 dreſling-room, 24 4 ſquare 
© The paſlage-room. 


- Beſides theſe apartments, ach. were 
occupied by the family, which we could 
not 
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not ſee; on the other fide” of | the Sa. 
loon, a 
A drawing- room, 3 5 by 25. 

Another 35 by 2 7. 
Another 25 ſquare: here is the death of 
Senecu, by Luca Giordano; without any 
expreſſion of character, or the leaſt trace 
of magination. 

Edward VI. by Holbein. 

Deſtruction of 'Troy, by Brugbil. 

The chimney- pieces and Hal frames in 
all the rooms hitherto mentioned, are in 

à very heavy taſte. 

; "The library 180 by 43 in the nip 
part, the middle; and 30 at each end. 
This is the nobleſt room applied to this uſe 
Fever ſaw: at one end is a very fine ſtatue 
of Queen Anne, in white marble, by Ry- 
brack ; the front drapery of which is ex- 
Ceeding good. The chimney- pieces are 
likewiſe in a better taſte than any in the 
houſe, ''The ' marble pilaſters around it, 
ate by no means ornamental enough; 


not proportionally ſo with the other parts; 


— rar certainly have been corinthian 


1 2225 chapel is handſome, but has no- 
thin ſtriking in it, except a very magnifi- 
cent 
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cent monument of the Duke and Ducheſs 


and their two children, 

There are no bed-chambers on the feſt 
floor. I ſhould obſerve to you, that thoſe 
rooms in which I have not mentioned 
pictures, are hung with exceedingly fine 
Bruſſels tapeſtries ; containing the hiſtory 
of the great Duke's campaigns ; and in 
deſign and colours are really admirable. 

Blenheim, upon the whole, can anſwer 
to none, who know it to be the monument 
of a nation's gratitude ; a pile raiſed at the 
expence of the public, and meant to be 
great and magnificent, yet every . thing 


that the occaſion called for, might, and 


would have been effected, had not the exes 
cution fell to ſuch a miſerable architect as 
Vanburgh ; whoſe buildings are monuments 
of the vileſt taſte. 

The park is very extenſive, and well 
planned; the water exceedingly beautiful; 


but the Rialto, as it is called, over it, a 


moſt miſerably heavy, ungraceful piece of 


architecture. One circumſtance -I. ſhall 


not omit, which is, the exceſſive inſolence 
of the porters at the park-gate, and at that 
into the; court-yard; for 1 was a witneſs 


to their abuſing a ſingle gentleman in a 


very 


| 
| 
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very ſcurrilous manner, for not feeing them 
after giving the houſe- porter half a crown 
for ſeeing it. The perſon abuſed com- 
plained aloud to ſeveral parties of this im- 
pudence, and obſerved, that he had ſeen 
moſt of the great houſes in the kingdom, 
but never knew a park or yard locked up by 
_ gentry who formed ſuch a gauntlet. Him 
in the court, aſſerted in an inſolent man- 
ner, that the gate was his living. I hint 
theſe circumſtances as a proof, that noble - 
men of the moſt amiable character, like 
the Duke of Marlborough, have, unknown 
to them, the real magnificence of their 
ſeats tarniſhed by the ſcoundrel inſolence 
of the loweſt of "their ſervants. The vile 
cuſtom of not being able to view a houſe, | 
without paying for the ſight, as if it was 
exhibited by a /how-man, is deteſtable ; but 
when it extends to double and quadruple 
the common fees and impudence, the ex- 
orbitancy calls aloud for that public notice 
to be taken of it, which its mA ſo 
well deſerves. 

Woodflock is famous for a 8 
of poliſhed ſteel and gloves, but does not 
employ above twenty or thirty. hands in 
the former; and forty or fifty in the latter. 

| Journey- 
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Journey-men in the ſteel- work earn from 
15s. to two guineas a week; and men and 
women by making gloves, about 8 g. and 
9 4 a week. 

Between Woodſtock and J/itnty, about 
Hanborough, the huſbandry I found much 
the ſame as the laſt T mentioned. 1, Wheat. 
Beans. 3. Barley. 4. Fallow. When 
heans are not ſown, then clover is ſown 
among the wheat in fpring. They plant 
all their beans, and hoe them generally 
twice. They uſe both foot and wheel- 
ploughs, all with four horſes. Their ma- 
Hure they uſe entirely for the wheat and 
barley crops. © A remarkable manner of 
eſtimating crops here, is by the return in 
Proportion to the ſeed ; wheat, they reckon 
Ave” or fix buſhels for one, and as they 
ow three, it amounts of courſe to about 
2qrs.or 2 and . Barley, 3 qrs. Beans, 
” ny R 

They have no dairies here, and even 
Feed” their hogs in ſummer with beans; 
Which is as curious a ſtroke in huſbandry 
as I have met with ſince I left home. The 
foil is generally a clay, with ſome veins of 
"Tharp gravel; letts from 95. arable, to 405, 
Nals, an acre. 
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LABOUR : 


Winter and ſpring, 1 s. 
Hay-time, 1 5. 2 d. 
Harveſt, 15s. 6 4. : 
Reaping wheat, per acre, 5 5. 
Mowing ſoft corn, 8 4. 
Beans, 15. 9 d. 
— ——-Graſs, 1s. 4 d. 
Hoeing beans, 35s. 6 d. and 45. each time. 


This, upon the whole, is very reaſon- 
able. 


PROVISIONS. 


| " OE 
Mutton, = 4 per lb, 
Butter, "Py A 


Witney is very famous for its woollen 
manufactory, which conſiſts of what they 
call kerſey-pieces, coarſe bear-ſkins, and 
blankets. The two firſt they make for the 
North American market; vaſt quantities 
being ſent up the river St. Lawrence, and 
likevriſe to N- Tor. Their fineſt blan- 
kets, 
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kets, which riſe in price to 3. a pair, are 
exported to Spain and Portugal; but all are 
ſent to Landon firſt in broad-wheel wag- 
gons, of which, four or five go every 
week. The fineſt wools they work, come 
from Herefordſhire and Worceſterſhire, and 
ſell from 8 d. to 104. a pound. The 
coarſeſt from Lincolnſhire; they call it dag- 
locks; they ſell for 4 d. per Ib. and are 
uſed for making the coarſe bear-ſkins, 
There are above go0 weavers in this town, 
who work up 7000 packs of wool anau- 


ally. Journeymen, in general, on an 


average, earn from 10 5. to 12s. a week, 
all the year round, both ſummer and win- 
ter; but they work from four to eight, 
and in winter by candle-light; the work is 
of that nature, that a boy of fourtcen 
earns as much as a man. One of ſeven or 
eight earns by quilling and cornering, 1 s. 
6 4. and 15. 8 d. a week, and girls the 
ſame. Old women of 60 and 70 earn 6d. 
a day in picking and ſorting the wool: a 
good ſtout woman can earn from 10 d. to 
14. a day by ſpinning ; and a girl of 14, 
four pence or five pence. They weave 
according to the ſeaſon; in winter kerſeys 
and bear-ſkins, ready for ſhipping in the 

OS ſummer 
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ſummer up the St. Lawrence; and in ſum- 
mer blankets for home conſumption, and 
Spain and Portugal. One remarkable cir- 
cumſtance is, that none of the manufac- 
turers ever work for the farmers. The 
blankets uſually purchaſed at home, are 
about 23 5. or 24 5. a pair, ten quarters 
wide and twelve long; and the corners are 
wrought for a halfpenny a-piece. 


PRO VISIONS. 


d. 
Mutton, = - 4 and 42. 
Beef, - = 5 
Veal, - 3 
. 2: * 


Butter, = - 6and6:d, 


The road from Witney to North Leach 
is, I think, the worſt turnpike I ever tra- 
velled in; ſo bad, that it is a ſcandal to 
the country. They mend and make with 
nothing but the ſtone which forms the un- 
der ſtratum all over the country, quite 


from Tetsford the other ſide of Oxford. 
. 


f 

This ſtone, which riſes in vaſt flakes, 
would make an admirable foundation for 
a ſurface of gravel; but by uſing it alone, 
and in pieces as large as one's head, the 
road is rendered moſt execrable. I 
travelled it with a very low opinion of all 
the counties and places it leads to: for if 
they were inhabited by people of fortune 
and ſpirit, I ſhould think they would 
never ſuffer ſuch a barbarous method of 
mending their capital road to ſubſiſt. 

All the country is open, dull, and very 
diſagreeable, nor does a vigorous culture 
of the earth make any amends for thoſe 
unpleaſing circumſtances; the crops were 
generally very poor, and moſtly full of 
weeds; a ſtrong proof of bad huſbandry; 
and another yet more ſo, is their fallows 
being the ſame. About Burford and Sher- 
born their courſes of crops are various. 
Some fallow for wheat. 2. Dibbled peaſz. 
3. Barley: others vary it, 1. Wheat. 2. 
Beans dibbled, or barley. 3. Peaſe: this 
is in the low lands about .Sherborn; but on 
the Corfhill-bilks they take a crop, and lay 
down with ray-graſs and clover. They 
uſe all foot ploughs, with one wheel, and 
four horſes in length; plough about one 

K 3 acre 
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acre a-day, The open fields on the hills 
lett in general for about 55. or 6 s. an 
acre, the low meadows about 20s. They 
reckon three quarters of wheat to be a 
very good crop, and as much barley and 
beans. The farms are in general large, 
indeed abſurdly ſo, conſidering the manner 
of managing them, for the farm-houſes 
are all in the towns; ſo that the farmers 
are at a prodigious diſtance from their 
lands: they are in general 2, 3, 4, and 
500/. a year, at about 5s, Encloſing by 
no means flouriſhes, for from Tetsford to 
Oxford encloſures are ſcarce; and from 
thence to North Leach, few or none. Mr. 
Dutton has planned ſome at Sberborn, but 
the ſcheme goes on very ſlowly. It is 
amazing that a man of his conſiderable 
fortune, can bear to live in- the midſt of 
ſuch a vaſtly extenſive property, in its pre- 
ſent condition. All this bleak unpleaſant 
country is ſtrong enough for any kind of 
trees, and might therefore be ornamented 
with fine plantations, which would yield 
conſiderable profit in a country wherein 
firing is ſo ſcarce L. And farm-houſes, 


? Scarce any wood. Coals brought from Glouce/ier 
colt ai Sherbo1n 2.55. a tun, 
barns, 


— 
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I 

barns, and all kinds of out-houſes, might 
be built on the ſpot, cheaper, I apprehend, 
than in any part of England; for the ſtone, 
which every where lies almoſt within fix 
inches of the ſurface, forms the walls and 
covering (ſlates) of all the buildings in the 
country, 


LABOUR. 


Winter and ſpring, 8 d. 9 d. and 10 d. a- 
day. 

Summer, 14 

Harveſt, 1s. 8d. 

Reaping wheat, 45. and 5 s. an acre. 

Mowing barley and oats, 64. and 94. 

Dibbling beans, '5 5. 

Hoeing ditto twice, 5 5. 

Thraſhing wheat, 2 s. per quarter. 

— — harley, 13. 

ats, 10 4. 

— ——heans, 15. 


K 4 
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PROVISIONS. 


Butter, 74 d. The dearneſs of this article 
muſt be owing to nine-tenths of the 

country being arable. 

Mutton, 4 4. 

Beef, 4 d. 


About North Leach they ſow much ſain- 
foine ; they prepare for it by turnips, and 
ſow it with oats, and mow it every year 
for about ten; getting generally a tun, or 
a tun and an half of hay from it. 
Between North Leach and Frog-mill, the 
country improves continually, until it be- 
comes what may really be called fine. 
About Stow, the ſeat of Lord Chedworth, 
I obſerved them for the firſt time plough- 
ing with oxen, and to my great indigna- 
tion, eight large ones yoked to a plough, 
and ſkimming up the ſurface about three 
inches deep; which the ploughman with a 
very grave face called {if work, It was a 
ſainfoine lay, that had been pared and 
burnt about a month before, half an inch 
deep: it was turning up for turnips; the 
* | ei Nen 
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aſhes laid but thin, I ſhould not imagine 
above two buſhels to a ſquare rod. The 
price of paring, burning, and ſpreading 
the aſhes, varies from 145. to 20s. an 
acre, This is very cheap; ſuch an opera- 
tion would, in the eaſtern parts of the 
kingdom, come at leaſt to three or four 

unds an acre: ſuch is the force of any 
practice being the cuſtom of the country! 

About Shipton day-labour uſed all win- 
ter to be 8 d. 94. and 10 d. a day; but the 
laſt the farmers raiſed it to 1 s. for the firſt 
time on account of the dearneſs of provi- 
ſions, and give the men 15. 24. in the 
ſpring, 15, 6d. in mowing time, and 1 s. 
$4. at harveſt for five weeks. Oxen are 
pretty much uſed; I found they reckoned 
them ſomething cheaper than horſes, but 
that horſes did their work better. In ſum- 
mer they feed them in both common and 
artificial graſſes; and in winter ſeldom give 
them any thing beſides good ſtraw, on 
which they work them: they put them to 
labour at three years old, and continue 
them at it till five. The ploughs are here 
very clumſy ; the beams ten feet long, and 
all have wheel-coulters, 

1 From 
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From Frog-mill to Crickly-bill, which 
leads into Glauceſter vale, the beauty of 
- landſcape is great. Six miles from the 
former, from the top of an hill, is ſeen to 
the right a moſt prodigious proſpect, over 
an extenſide vale, bounded by Cheltenham 
Hills, Which ſeem to tower quite to the 
clouds; the incloſures appear in a bottom 
under you, and are very diſtiact, On the 
whole, it is inferior only to that amazing 
one of Billericay, All this country is full 
of pictureſque views; the romantic ſpots 
of Grickley-hill are exceedingly fine, or ra- 
ther the whole forms a complete piece of 
ſublime nature, and is well worthy of at- 
tention from thoſe whale nerves will ſuffer 
them to reliſh thoſe forts of objects. 

The huſbandry of this tract does not 
materially differ from the preceding ones; 
however, I ſhall preſent you with the par- 
ticulars I gained a knowledge of; and as 
to ſome repetitiong, I know you will 
excuſe them, who are ſenſible that I had 
better dwell in tautologies of that nature, 
than neglect giving you particular infor- 
mation. Their courſe of craps is, 1. Bar- 
ley. 2. Clover for two years. 3. Wheat. 
4+ Peaſe. - They reckon two quarters 4 

middling 
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middling crop of wheat, and the ſame of 
oats; and of barley three, Rents run from 
6 5. an acre to 12s, but in general 6 4. or 

75, The farms above hull are large; "favs 
two to three hundred a year, and ſome 
more: but in the vale of Glouceſter they 
are much leſs, What graſs they have they 
mow ;. very few bealts are grazed, and but 
few dairies, except in the vale, where they 
have all that fine breed of hogs, which at 
Barnet market are called the Shropſhires ; 
with exceeding long carcaſſes, and long 
ſlouching ears, which almoſt trail upon 
the ground, to make way for their noſes. 
Sainfoine is much fown in all this country, 
and laſts generally about ten years, ſome 
longer, and their method of breaking it 
up, as well as ſheep-paſtures, after they 
have laid about ten years, is by paring and 
burning; they take off the ſurface about 
half an inch thick, and plough in the aſhes 
for turnips, ſometimes for wheat. The 
price of this work 1s ſomething under 
twenty ſhillings an acre, Oxen are much 
uſed for all the purpoſes of huſbandry; 
never leſs than fix in a plough, frequently 
eight, They are reckoned the moſt pro- 
table by ſome farmers, and horſes by 
others; 


1 
others; but it is generally agreed, that 
when a man keeps two teams, it is ever 
the moſt profitable to have one of them of 
oxen. 


LAB OUR. 


In winter, Sc. to hay-time, 8 d. gd. and 
10 d. the ſtouteſt fellows often want 
work for 9 d. and cannot readily get it. 

In hay-time, for mowing, 15. and 1 s, 24. 

In harveſt, 1 5. 8 d. 

Reaping wheat per acre, 45. and 53. 

Mowing ſpring corn, 109. and 15. 

Thraſhing wheat, 2 s. a quarter, 

m———}Parley, 15. 

ats, 10 4. All this exceedingly 
cheap. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A ſtout waggon coſts from 16. to 20/. 
and a plough ironed complete for half a 
guinea, which 1 18 amazing. 
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PROVISIONS: 


| d. 
Beef, 4 per 6. 
Mutton, - - 4: 


Butter, - 
Bread, rather more than 2 d. per Ib. 52 lb. 
for 15. 


There is no manufacture nearer than 
Glouceſter ; the ſtaple of which city is pins, 
which employs near 400 hands, of whom 
a great number are women and children : 
good hands at pointing and ſticking earn 
from 10s. to 12 5. and 159. a week: 
children of 8, 10, and 11 years-old, earn 
24. and 3 d. a day; but ſome journeymen 
do not get more than 7 5. 85. and 95. a 
week: the wages in general are good. 
There are ſome glaſs-houſes in this city; 
and a pretty briſk trade carried on by 
means of the Severne, with Shrewſbury, &c. 
and Briſtol. 
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PRO VI8S1 ON 8. 
d. 
: Bread, - - 2 per lb, 
Butter, - 5 * 


Mutton, - 4 

Beef, 3 and 44. 

Veal, - „5 

Bacon, 8 

Candles by the fingle pound, 7 d. if by 
three's, 65 d. 


You muſt allow me here to put a period 
to this letter. 
Adieu, Sir; believe me, 
Yours. 


Newnham, EG 
July 2, 1767. 
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LETTER v. 


WAS infinitely ſurprized to find the 
ſame ſtony, hard, rough, and curſed 
roads, miſcalled turnpikes, all the way 
from Glouceſter to Neunbam, which is 12 
miles: it is all a narrow lane, and moſt 
infamouſly ſtony; it is the ſame ſtone as 
the other ſide of the Severne, but much 
harder, and conſequently more jolting, 
and cutting to the horſes feet; nor is it ſo 
much as level, but rutts all the way; and 
what is remarkable, I found by them, that 
they build their waggons with their wheels 
full three inches nearer to each other than 
in the eaſtern counties, which is ſurpriz- 
ing: a Norfolk or Suffolk waggon could not 
ſtir even in this furnpibe-road. 

This line of country is very hilly and 
pictureſque; for the road runs all the way 
by the Severne, which has a bold ſhore, 
tinely wooded, and breaks upon the view 
in a very pleaſing manner. The land is 
good, and well cultivated ; all incloſed, 
and letts, the arable for 105. and the mea- 
4 | dow 
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dow for 20 5. I was amazed to find that 
day- labour was much higher in this coun- 


try, than on the other ſide of Glouceſter, 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 10 d. and oftener 19. 
In hay-time, 15. 6 d. 
In harveſt, 15. and board and beer. 


4 


PROVISIONS. 


d. 
Bread, = --2 
Butter, = - 6 
Mutton and beef, 4. 


From Newnham to Cbepſtom, the road 
continues exceſſively ſtony, and made in 
the ſame vile manner as that from Glouce/- 
ter; though here and there is a quarter of 
a mile that is pretty good: but their me- 
thod of mending occaſions their roads to 
be ſo very bad; this is ſufficiently proved 
by about a quarter of a mile of good road, 
made by Mr. Batterſea, againſt his pad- 
dock; this is done with the ſame mate- 

rials, 
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rials, with the only difference of reducing 
them to very ſmall pieces, not larger than 
common pebbles, and widening and level- 
ing it. In many places the road is ſo very 
narrow, that my chaiſe with great difficul- 
ty got through it without riſing on the 
banks, The whole country covers a ſtra- 
tum of the ſame rock, which I firſt met 
with near Woodſtock, and continued regu- 
larly from thence to Chep/iow. But there 
is one circumſtance, which would make 


the beſt turnpike in England extremely bad 


to travel, and that is the perpetual hills; 
for you will form a clear idea of them if 
you ſuppoſe the country to repreſent the 
roofs of houſes joined, and the road to run 

acroſs them. | 
The lands are rich and fertile, and the 
meadows, eſpecially, very fine. The courſe 
of crops on their ploughed ground, is, 
I. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Peaſe. 4. Oats. 
5. Turnips. 6. Barley. 7. Clover and 
ray-graſs. They uſe oxen chiefly, many 
farmers keeping no horſes, plough with 
five, fix, and ſometimes eight, and uſe 
only foot-ploughs of a very clumſy con- 
ſtruction. They reckon two quarters and 
hs: an 
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an half, a good crop of wheat, and three 
and an half of barley: about L. land 
at an average letts for 14 5. per acre; but 
in ſome other places it runs up to 20. 
and more. 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 15. 

In ſpring, 1s. 2 d. 

In harveſt, 1 s. and board and beer. 

Mowing graſs, 15s. 8 4. per acre, and 
beer, 


PROVISIONS. 


- a ; d. 
. 
Mutton, — 4 


Beef, 2 <4 
Bread, — 2 
Veal, — 4 


In all this country, the method of ſepa- 
rating the chaff from the corn in dreſſing 
it, 


1 
it, is by means of turning an engine over 
it; of which I took the following draft. 
See Fig. II. 


1. The corn. 2. The flyers, conſiſting of 
pieces of cloth, which are nailed by the 
edge to the center turning- piece. 3. 4. 4. 
The ſupporters. 5. A kind of ballance- 
wheel, as J ſuppoſe at leaſt, for I could 
ſee no other uſe in it. 

Around Chep/tow, for ſome a there 
lies a great quantity of very good meadow- 
ground, which letts from one guinea to 
two per acre; but their arable land is in 
general about 125. They uſe oxen chiefly 
for ploughing, ſix at a time, and often 
mix them with horſes. Labour, very dear ; 
the ſame as laſt minuted; or if any differ- 
ence, rather dearer. 

About Lanvachers, which is the mid-way 
between Chep/tow and Newport, they have 
a great mixture of good and bad huſband- 


Iy. As to all the general æconomy and 


management of their farms, it is generally 
bad; for I found them univerſal in em- 


ploying ſupernumerary hands and beaſts, 


without giving their lands a proportion- 
L 2 ab'e 
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able culture, than which there cannot be R 
a more unprofitable practice: their num- 0 
bers of each appeared to me pretty much & 
as 12 oxen and 4 or 5 horſes to 100 acres | 
of arable land, and 4 or 5 men-ſervants 
and boys, and as many labourers moſt part 
of the year; which on the whole, ought 
to be productive of infinitely better, and 
more garden- like huſbandry than is to he 
met with here: and in the management 
of their people they are ſtrangely remiſs, 
for notwithſtanding their wages are good, 
yet I found upon inquiry, that they ſuffer- 
ed a ſurprizing degree of idleneſs among 
them, and languid execution of their buſi- 
neſs: and notwithſtanding the ſoil is tole- 
rably light, and many fields level, yet the 
"ridiculous cuſtom of ploughing with is, 
and even eight oxen continued here, which 
{ſtrength of cattle never did above an acte 
a day, and very frequently not above halt 
an acre; and wherf they carry out their 
corn to the ports on the Severn, which are 
at a ſmall diſtance, they don't load fix or 
eight ſtout oxen with more than 10 ſacks, 
not often more than eight. All theſe in- 


' ſtances are marks of wretched ideas of ge- 
neral 
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neral management. But with ſuch marks 
of miſerable ceconomy I did not remark 
any fields of wheat or barley very foul with 
weeds; but in general clean crops, which 
is a point of great importance, 

Their courſe of crops is in general as 
follows: 1. Fallow: 2. Wheat. 3. Bar- 
ley. 4. Oats. 5. Ray-graſs and clover, 
from three to eight years, then pare and 
burn; and 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Clover, two years. 5. Wheat. The 
firſt is miſerable huſbandry, and the latter 
bad. Their fallow for wheat conſiſts of 
three ploughings; they ſow two buſhels of 
ſeed (9 gallon meaſure) on an acre, and 
reckon a middling crop between 15 and 
20 buſhels; they then give two earths for 
barley, of which they ſow three buſhels, 
and conſider from 16 to 20 buſhels a mid- 
ding crop. The oats they ſow on one 
ploughing, 3 buſhels to an acre; 15 the 
medium: when they throw beans in, which 
is no regular huſbandry with them, they 
ſow them on one earth, four buſhels to an 
acre, or if they ſet them, two, and reckon 
I 5 buſhels a middling crop, but never hoe 
them. If they ſow peaſe, which they like- 

L 3 | wiſe 
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wiſe throw in irregularly, they give them 
but one earth to harrow in, but if for un- 
der-furrow, then they plough twice ; fif- 
teen buſhels a medium, but never hoe. 
Turnips are, not commonly ſown, not fo 
common as they ought, conſidering that 
ſome of their lands are extremely dry and 
light, but rich withal ; but they never hoe 
them : their crops, therefore, may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed without deſcription ; they uſe 
them chiefly for their ſheep, (of which, by 
the by, they have but few; Mr. Morris of 
Persfield had once a thouſand, which is 
thought a wonder) but ſome feed their 
_ oxen with them. What apples they can 
have, I have no conception, for they ſow 
above a quart of ſeed on an acre, and all 
the culture they give them, is that of a 
harrowing. 

Farms are in general ſmall, from 40 /. 
to 200 J. a year, but chiefly from 40 J. to 
100 J. and the rents run from 7 5. 6 d. to 
10 5. an acre arable, and about 12 5s. or 
14 s. graſs ; exceeding fine tracts of land 
are lett on an average at 15s, Moſt of the 
farmers in this neighbourhood are ſenſible 


of the ſuperior profit attending graſs- 
lands, 


C I 1 
lands, on compariſon with arable, and ac- 
cordingly they have generally more of it 
than of ploughed land. Lime 1s the great 
manure here ; they think little can be done 
without it; inſomuch, that every large 
farm has a kiln for burning lime-ſtone, of 
which the whole country has quarries. 
They generally lay on what they call three 


dozen; ſome four or five, that is ſo many 


dozen buſhels. I was informed in Here- 


fardſtire, the farmers go 20 miles, and pay 


35s, a dozen for it. 


LABOUR. 


Weekly pay, in general, 5 s. 

In ſpring, 6 5. 

In harveſt, 65. and victuals; drink with all, 

Reaping wheat, 3s. and 3s. 6 d. 

Mowing graſs, 15. 6 d. and a dinner and 
drink, 


But in ſome villages they are as follows. 


In winter to harveſt, 25s. 6 d. a week, and 
victuals and drink. 
In harveſt, 55s. and boys of from 7 to 12 
years of age, from 1 d. to 1.7 d. day. 
L 4 Reaping, 


| 


* 
£ — — a. - 


I 

Reaping, 65. 

Mowing graſs 10 4. and a dinner every 
bother day and drink, 


Theſe variations are unaccountable in 
ſo ſmall a diſtance, 


PROVISIONS. 


Butter, = 6 4 

Whey ditto, for _y / atk 32 d. and 4d. 

Candles, - 

Mutton, - - : 

Beef, 32 and 44. 

, 22 

Bread, - - 3 

Coals, 1 f. 3d. for 2 Cr. laid in, and 35. 
for as much as ſix horſes or oxen can 
draw from the pit. 

Cheeſe, 3. d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


But I know of nothing in this country 
ſo cheap, as the articles which form, what 
the farmers call wear and tear; a new 


Waggon, irons and all complete, with a 
tire 
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tire on the wheels near an inch thick, coſts 
but from 8 J. to 104. 
A good cart, 4 /. 
A new plough and irons, from 75. 6 d. to 
10s, 6d. 
A por of horſe-harrows, from 95. to 11. 


I forgot to remark to you, that altho' 
they keep a good many hogs here, yet 
have they no 1dea of that exceedingly pro- 
fitable method of feeding them entirely 
with clover, they depend on nothing but 
whey for them; it 1s to the dairy they 
chiefly apply their graſs, though many 
beaſts are fatted here. 

But, my dear Sir, what am I to ſay of 
the roads in this country! The turnpikes ! 
as they have the aſſurance to call them; 
and the hardineſs to make one pay for. 
From Chep/iow to the half-way houſe be- 
tween Newport and Cardiff, they continue 
mere rocky lanes, full of hugeous ſtones 
as big as one's horſe, and abominable holes. 
The firſt fix miles from Newport, they 
were ſo deteſtable, and without either direc- 
tion-poſts, or mile-ſtones, that I could not 
well periuade myſelf I was on the turnpike, 
but 
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but had miſtook the road; and therefore 
aſked every one I met, who anſwered me, 
to my aſtoniſhment, Ya-as. Whatever 
buſineſs carries you into this country, 
avoid it, at leaſt, till they have good 
roads: if they were good, travelling would 
be very pleaſant ; for cultivated hills are of 
all other tracts of country the moſt pictu- 
reſque, and moſt of theſe hills (which in 
more level countries, would be called 
mountains) are cultivated to the very tops, 
and cut into very beautiful inclofures by 
quick hedges. I muſt, however, allow 
that the laſt ſixteen miles to Cowbridge they 
are exceeding good; the ſtones bound 
firmly together, no-looſe ones, nor any 

rutts. 
Around Newport, though at no great 
diſtance from the laſt named place, 1 
found a variation in ſome articles, which 
is worthy minuting: their courſe of crops 
is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 
4. Clover, two years. $5. Wheat. They 
have but a ſmall proportion of graſs to 
their arable lands, and uſe oxen in the cul- 
tivation ; generally ſix to a plough, which 
ſcarcely do an acre a day, For wheat they 
plough four times, and reckon 15 buſhels 
a a mil» 


us J 


a middling crop, For barley they plough 
three or four times, ſow three buſhels, 
and reckon 15 a middling crop, For 
oats they plough but once; ſow 22 bu- 
ſhels, and 15 the medium, They plough 
likewiſe but once for beans, and in com- 
mon never hoe them: but Mr, Kemmiſs of 
Newport, has introduced the method of 
ſetting them in rows, and keeping them 
clean by hand-hoes, Their culture of tur- 
nips 1s ridicule itſelf; for they plough but 
once, and drag in the ſeed with ox-drags, 
then harrowing, and never hoe; the crop 
may be gueſfed at. Farms in general run 
from 15 J. to 150 J. a year; and the rent of 
arable land from 5 s, to 12 5. an acre ; and 
of graſs from 7 s. to 35 5. 


LABOUR. 


All the year round, 10 d. a day. 

Mowing per acre, 15. 8d. and dinner and 
beer. This is out of all proportion. 

An ox-boy to drive, 4d. a day. 1 


p R O- 
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PROVISIONS. 


d. 
Bread. = 2 per lb. 
Butter, 33 
Mutton, = = 32 


Beef, 35 4 

Veal, — - 2 

Coals per buſhel, 32, 10 gall. meaſure. 
89 2 


About Cowbridge and Bridgend 1 in Gla- 
morganſhire the huſbandry 1s the moſt im- 
perfect I ever met with ; and totally con- 
trary to the moſt common ideas in more 
informed counties. To give you ſome no- 
tion of their management, let me inform 
you, that ſome farmers keep two, three, 
and four hundred ſheep, and yet never 
fold them; which is ſo extravagantly ſtu- 
pid, that I was aſtoniſhed at it: About 
Bridgend there are many farms which con- 
fiſt of a very light ſand, eſpecially near 
Cantillon, and yet no turnips are ſown : one 
farmer from England, in the latter pariſh, 
ſowed two acres, and was at great pains 


to hoe them well, and keep them clean; 
the 


19 

the neighbouring ones ridiculed him infi- 
nitely, and really thought him mad; but 
were ſurpriſed to ſee what a crop he gain- 
ed, for it was very conſiderable, and he 
ſold it by the ſack to all the neighbouring 
towns to vaſt profit: this practice he has 
ſince continued; but ſtrange to tell, has 
never been copied 

I walked over ſeveral tracts of land near 
Bridgend, bordering on the Briſtol channel, 
which would produce admirable carrots 
and potatoes, and the crops which the 
country-people have of theſe roots in their 
gardens, on the very ſame ſoil as the fields, 
are excellent : I would engage to get as fine 
crops of them on theſe lands as any in the 
world, 

Their preſent huſbandry, from the beſt 
information I could get, as well as a mi- 
nute obſervation, 1s this ; they fallow and 
lime, which is done very cheap; the quan- 
tity they lay upon a cuſtomary acre, which 
is eighteen feet to the perch, is four or five 
curnocks, as they call them, each twelve 
hoops, and each hoop three pecks, conſe- 
quently 450 buſhels on an acre, which 
they burn on their lands ſo cheap as 1 5. 
2d. a curnock, others who purchaſe it, 


Pay 
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pay 2 25. 6 d. or 35. It laſts good four 
years; the courſe then is, 1. Wheat, 
2. Barley. 3. Oats. 4. Oats. 5. Fallow, 
Others run different. 1. Wheat. 2. Bar- 
ley. 3. Oats. 4. Peaſe or beans. Others 
again, 1. Wheat. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat; but few, however, are conſi- 
derate enough for this. They generally 
give three ploughings for wheat, ſow three 
buſhels, and reckon a middling crop from 
25 to 30 buſhels. Then for barley they 
plough twice or thrice more; and think 
25 buſhels a middling crop. Of beans, 15 
buſhels, but they never hoe them. For 
oats they never plough but once; and for 
peaſe twice. Sometimes they ſow clover ; 


and what I have not obſerved of an age, 


feed their hogs with it, even to — 
in a good meaſure on it. 

Farms are here in general ſmall; from 
30 J. to 100 J. a year is the common run 
of the country ; and land about Cowbridge 
letts, the graſs at 20s. and the arable at 
10s. but about Bridgend, where the ſoil is 
much more ſandy, there is a great deal lett 
for 55. - They employ oxen ſor moſt of 
the purpoſes of draught and tillage: to 4 


farm of 50 J. a year, you wil! generally 


I 

find eight, and two horſes; they yoke four 
to a plough, and ſometimes fix, and plough 
an acre a day in common ; but when they 
break up their fallows, not above half as 
much. Farmers who do not rent above 
30/. a year, keep only four oxen: in ge- 
neral I found their farms to 'contain more 
ploughed land than graſs. 


LABOUR. 


Prices all the year round : 


Thoſe men who have conſtant work, 1 s, 
a day. 
An ox-boy to drive, 3 d. and 4 d. a day. 


If labourers are taken at various prices, 
then they run as follow: In winter, 1 s. 
In hay-time, 1. In harveſt, 15s. 6d. 

Reaping wheat, 4 s. and 4s. 6 d. 

Mowing corn, 1 5. 3 d. and 15. 64. and 

drink, - 

Mowing graſs, 1 5. 8 d. and drink. 


P R O- 
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PROVISIONS: 

d. 
Bread, not quite 2 ber b. 
— 
Skim cheeſe, - 2 and 23 d. 
Mutton, - 32 
Beef, 2 4 
Veal, — 3 
Candles, 7 


I forgot to tell you, that burnbeaking dr. 
is known here and practiſed by ſome farm- net 
ers, but not enough to have a ſettled price ke 
per acre for it; they do it therefore by the ide 
day. Moſt of their draughts are per- the 
formed by one horſe, in ſuch a ſledge as Fo 


this. * Fig. III. goc 
£ | Th 
4. a. the ſhafts, like thoſe of a waggon or qu: 
cart which ſlide on the ground on the ends ad: 
b.b. c. is a ſemicircular hoop from ſhaft a'f 


to ſhaft, to keep in the ſacks or bundle of hoe 
hay or wood, &c. which is laid on the wh 
croſs-bars,. d. d. The machine is light, lim 

| and qu⸗ 


= 
and much preferable to carrying the weight 
on the back. 

It is a very great pity the Glamorganſhire 
gentlemen do not on a large ſcale practiſe 
4 better huſbandry, that the force of nume- 
rous examples might influence the farmers 
to change their bad methods. Their ſoil 
is capable of as great improvements as any 
ever ſaw, eſpecially in the light parts. 
The great points they want to be well 
inſtructed in are theſe: Firff, The general 
management of their farms, in reſpect of 
draught cattle, to keep no more than 
neceſſary for their work; but if they will 
keep a larger number, to give them a better 
idea of employing them proportionably to 
the improvement of their lands. Secondly, 
Folding of ſheep, many of them having 
good flocks, but never fold them. Thirdly, 
The turnip and carrot huſbandry : great 
quantities of their land being admirably 
adapted to both, but unknown, and when 
a' few turnips are ſown, they are never 
hoed. Fourthly, The ſowing of ſainfoine, 
which graſs would thrive finely upon their 
lime-ſtone lands; but they are unac- 
quainted with it. Fi - Cropping their 

fields 
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fields in a better courſe, and not continue 0 
in the vile cuſtom of ſowing a crop of th 
barley, and two .crops of oats after one 70 
of wheat, on the credit of a fallow and f 
liming, which many of them do. No foil 5 
can be better adapted to ſuch courſes as in 
theſe : 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. z. Clover. fe 


4. Wheat. 5. Carrots. 6. Oats. Or only 
I. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 
But the former laying down with ſainfoine, 
among the oats, 1s preferable. 

The ſituation of Glamorganſtire is very 
advantageous; few counties more ſo, For 
they lay along the Briſtol channel, and have 
many little ports in it, by which means 
they have a ready market at Briſtol for 
every thing; and on the weſtern ſide lies 
their vaſt copper, lead, and tin-works, 
about Neath and Swanſea, in which above 
zoo hands are employed, which neceſſarily 
occaſion a great conſumption. Theſe works 
were eſtabliſned on account of the cheap- 
neſs of coals and labour, for the copper 
and tin are brought over from Cornwall. 

I ſhould not omit to inform you, that 
Cowbridge is a very neat, clean, well paved, 
well built town; much prettier than either 

9 Chepſtow, 


=. 

Chepſtow, Newport, Cardiff, or Bridgend; 
the latter of which places, and its environs, 
forms the weſtermoſt point of my tour : I 
77 on my return to Chepſtow, to view 
Mr: Merris's famous place at Persfield, and 
in my next letter, will aim at ſome de- 
ſcription' of it, 


Lo LIES Md in 
I remain, Ce. Yours. 


M 2 
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LETTER VI. 


Ir your purpoſe i is ſeeing Persfield, you 
go from Chepſtow up the Monmouth 
road, (unleſs you go by water, which 
is a pleaſant ſcheme enough) and paſs di- 
rectly to the houſe : we were ſhewn to an 
adjoining part of the garden, which con- 


ſiſted of ſlopes and waving lawns, having 


ſhrubby trees ſcattered about them with 
great taſte, and ſtriking down a ſhort walk 
to the left, came at once to a little ſequeſ- 
tred ſpot, ſhaded by a fine beach tree, 
which commands a landſcape, too beauti- 
ful for ſuch a daubing pencil as mine to 
attempt to paint; Mr. Dodſley, with his dells 
and his dingells, and ſuch expreſſive terms, 
might make amends for the want of a 
Claud Loraine ; however, ſuch an idea as 
my plain language will give you, follows: 
—— This little ſpot, over which the beech- 
tree ſpreads, is levelled in the vaſt rock, 
which forms the ſhoar of the river Why, 


through Mr. Morriss ground; this rock, 


which is totally coyered with a ſhrubby- 


underwood, is almoſt perpendicular from 
the 


$* 


1 
the water to the rail which encloſes the 
point of view. One of the ſweeteſt valles 
ever beheld lies immediately beneath, but 
at ſuch a depth, that every object is dimi- 
niſned, and appears in miniature. This 
valley conſiſts of a complete farm, of about 
forty incloſures, graſs, and corn: fields, 
interſected by hedges, with many trees; it 
1s a peninſula almoſt ſurrounded by the 
river, which winds directly beneath, in a 
manner wonderfully romantic; and what 
makes the whole picture perfect, is its 
being entirely ſurrounded by vaſt rocks and 
precipices, covered thick with wood, down 
to the very water's edge. The whole is an 
amphitheatre, which ſeems dropt from the 
clouds, complete in all its beauty. 
From thence we turned to the left, thro' 
a winding walk cut out of the rock; but 
with wood enough againſt the river to 
prevent the horrors, which would other- 
wiſe attend the treading on ſuch a preci- 
pice: after paſſing through a hay- field, the 
contraſt to the preceding views, we entered 
the woods again, and came to a bench 
incloſed with Chineſe rails in the rock, 
which commands the ſame valley and 
river = fringed with wood; ſome great 
a M 3 rocks 
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rocks in front, and juſt above them the 
river Severn appears, with a boundleſs 
roſpect beyond it. 

=P little further we. met with another 
bench incloſed with iron rails, on a point 
of the. rock which is here pendent over the 
river, and may be truly called, a ſituation 
full of the terrible ſublime: you lopk im- 
mediately down upon a vaſt hollow of 
wood, all ſurrounded by the woody preci- 
pices which have ſo fine an effect from all 
the points of view at Persfield; in, the midſt 
appears a ſmall, but neat building, the 
bathing-houſe, which, though none of the 
beſt, appears from this enormous heighth, 
but as à ſpot of white, in the midſt of the 
vaſt range of green: towards the right is 
ſeen the winding of the river. | 

From this ſpot, which ſeems to be puſh- 
ed forward. from the rock by the bold 
hands of the genii of the place, you pro- 
ceed to the temple, a ſmall neat building 
on the higheſt part of theſe grounds; and 
imagination cannot form an idea of any 
thing more beautiful than what appears 
full to your raviſhed fight from this amaz- 
ing point of view. You look down upon 


all the woody Peer fers as if in another 
5 region, 
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region, terminated by a wall of rocks; 
juſt above them appears the river Severn 
in ſo peculiar a manner, that you would 
ſwear it waſhed them, and that nothing 
parted you from it but thoſe rocks, which 
are in reality four or five miles diſtant. 
This deceptio viſus is the moſt exquiſite I 
ever beheld, for viewing, firſt the river 
beneath you, then the vaſt rocks rifing in 
a ſhore of precipices, and immediately 
above them the noble river Severn, as if a 
part of the little world immediately before 
you; and laſtly, all the boundleſs proſpect 
over Glouceſterſhire and Somerſetſhire, are, 
together, ſuch a bewitching view, that 
notliing' can exceed it, and contains more 
romantic variety, with ſuch an apparent 
junction of ſeparate parts, that imagina- 
tion can ſcarcely conceive any thing equal 
to the amazing reality. The view of the 
right, over the park, and the winding 
valley at the bottom of it, would, from 
any other ſpot but this, be n u 
ably fine. 

The winding road down to the, cold 
bath, is cool, ſequeſtered; and agreeable, 
The building itſelf is exceſſively neat, and 
well contrived, and the ſpring, which ſup- 
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plies it, plentiful and tranſparent. Yoy 
wind from it up the rock; but here, I 
muſt be allowed juſt to hint a want, if 
any thing can be wanted in ſuch a ſpot as 
Persfield. This walk from the cold bath, 
is dark and rather gloomy, but breaks and 
objects are rather ſcarce in it; the trickling 
ſtream you have juſt left, puts one in mind 
of a caſcade, which would be here vaſtly 
beautiful, but does not appear throughout 
all the walks of Persſield. On the left, to- 
wards the valley, there is a prodigious hol- 
low filled with a thick wood, which almoſt 
hangs beneath you; from the walk, an 
opening down through this wood might 
caſily be made, with juſt light enough let 
in, to ſhew to advantage the guſh of a 
caſcade : to look backwards, aflant upon 
ſuch an object, would be infinitely pictu- 
reſque amidſt the brownneſs of this hang- 
ing grove. I know not whether water 


could be brought there; but if it could, 


never was there a ſituation for viewing it 
to ſuch adyantage. 
Paſſing on, there are two breaks from 
this walk, which opens to the valley in a 
very agreeable manner, and then leads 
through aa extremely romantic cave, hol- 
| lowed 
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lowed out of the rock, and opening to a 
fine point of view. At the mouth of this 
cave ſome ſwivel guns are planted ; the 
firing of which occaſion a repeated echo 
from rock to rock in a moſt ſurprizing 
manner. Nor muſt you paſs through this 
walk without obſerving a remarkable phe- 
nomenon of a large oak, of a great age, 
growing out of a cleft of the rock, without 
the leaſt appearance of any earth. Pur- 
ſuing the walk, as it riſes up the rocks, 
and paſſes by the point of view firſt men- 
tioned, you arrive at a bench, which com- 
mands a view delicious beyond all imagi- 
nation: on the left you look down upon 
the valley, with the river winding many 
hundred fathom perpendicular beneath, 
the whole ſurrounded by the vaſt amphi- 
theatre of wooded rocks; and to the right 
full upon the town of Chep/tow ; beyond it 
the vaſt Severn's windings, and a prodi- 
gious proſpect bounding the whole. When- 
eyer you come to Persfield, reſt yourſelf 
ſome time at this bench, for believe _ it 
is a capital one. 1 | 
From thence an agreeable walk, ſhaded 
en one fide with a great number of very 
fine ſpruce firs, leads you to an Irregular 
junc- 
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junction of winding walks, with many 
large trees growing from the ſequeſtered 
| lawn, in a manner pleaſing to any one of 
taſte, and figures in a very ſtriking man- 
ner, by contraſt to what prefently ſucceeds; 
which is a view, at the very idea of de- 
ſcribing which, my pen drops from my 
hand: No, my good friend, the eyes of 
your imagination are not keen enough to 
take in this point, which the united talents 
of a Claud, a Pouffin, a Vernet, and a Smith, 
would ſcarcely be able to ſłketch. Full to 
the left, appears beneath you, the valley, 
in all its beautiful elegance; ſurrounded by 
the romantic rocky woods; which: might 
be called (to uſe another's expreſſion) a 
coarſe ſelvage of canvaſs around a fine 
piece of lawn. In the front, riſes from 
the hollow of the river, a prodigious wall 
of formidable rocks, and immediately 
above them, in breaks, winds: the Severn, 
as if parted from you only by them: on 
the right is ſeen the town and caſtle, 
amidſt a border of wood, with the Severn 
above them, and over the whole; as far as 
the eye can command, an immenſe proſpect 
of diſtant country. I leave your imagina- 
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tion to give the colours to this mere out- 
line, which is all I can attempt. 

The loping walk of ever-greens, which 
leads. from hence, is. remaxkably beautiful 
in proſpect, for the town and the country 
above it appear perpetually. varying as you 
move; each moment preſenting a freſh 
You next meet with the grotto, a point of 
view exquiſitely beautiful; it is a ſmall 
cave in the rock, ſtuck with ſtones of va- 
nous. kinds; copper, and iron cinders, &c. 
Lou look from the ſeat in it immediately, 
dyn a ſteep {lope on to a hollow of wood, 
hounded in front by the craggy rocks, 
which ſeem to part you from the Severn in 
breaks; with, the diſtant country, ſpotted. 
with white buildings above all; forming a 
landſcape as truly pictureſque as any in the 
world. The winding walk, which leads 
from the grotto, varies from any of the 
former; for the town of Cieſam, and the 
various neighbouring objects, break on 
you, through: the hedge, as. you paſs along, 
in a, manner very beautiful: paſſing 


over, a little bridge which is thrown acroſs 
a road: in a hollom way through the wood, 
jou come to a break upon a ſcoop of wood. 

alone, 
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alone, which being different from the reſt, 
pleaſes as well by its novelty, as its roman- 
tic variety. Further on, from the ſame 
walk, are two other breaks which let in 
rural pictures, ſweetly beautiful; the latter 
opens to you a hollow of wood, bounded 
by the wall of rocks, one way, and letting 
in a view of the town another, in an 
exquiſite taſte. The next opening in the 
hedge (I ſhould tell you, by the by, that 
theſe breaks and openings are all natural, 
none fifly artificial) gives you at one ſmall 
view, all the pictureſque beauties of a 
natural camera obſcura ; you have a bench 
which is thickly ſhaded with trees, in a 
dark ſequeſtred ſpot, and from it you look 
aſide through the opening, on to a land- 
ſcape which ſeems formed by the happieſt 
hand of deſign, which is really nothing 
but catching a view of accidental objects. 
The town and caſtle of Chepftow appear 
trom one part 'of the bench, rifing from 
the romantic ſteeps of wood, in a manner 
too beautiful to expreſs; a ſmall remove 
diſcovers the ſteeple ſo dropt in the preciſe 
point of taſte, that one can ſcarcely believe 
it a real ſteeple, and not an eye-trap. 


Soon after a large break opens a various 
view 
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view of the diſtant country; and not far 
from it another, which is much worthy of 
remark; you look down upon a fine bend 
of the river, winding to the caſtle, which 
appears here romantically ſituated ; the 
oppoſite bank is a ſwelling hill, part over- 
run with gorſe and rubbiſh, and part cul- 
tivated incloſures: this difference in the 
ſame object, is here attended with emo- 
tions not conſonant ; the wild part of the 
hill ſuits the reſt of the view, and agrees 
with it in the ſenſations it raiſes, but the 
cultivated part being incomplete, and un- 
like the beautiful farm, at the bottom, of 
the before-mentioned amphitheatre, which, 
is entire, has a bad effect. Was the whole, 
well cultivated and lively, being rather. 
diſtint from the reſt of the landſcape, it 

would have a much better effect. 
The laſt point, and which perhaps is; 
equal to moſt of the preceding, is the 
acove, From this you look down per- 
pendicularly on the river, with a finely 
cultivated lope on the other ſide. To the 
tight. is a prodigious ſteep ſhoar of wood, 
winding to the caſtle, which, with a part 
of the town, appears in full view. On the 
left is ſeen a fine bend of the river for 
ſome 


1 
ſome diſtance, the oppoſite ſhore of wild 
wood, with the rotk appearing at places 
in riſing cliffs, and farther on to the termi. 
nation of the view that way, the vaſt wall 
ef rocks ſo often mentioned, which are 
here ſeen in length, and have a ſtupendous 
effect. On the whole, thils ſcene is ſtriking 

Gn romantic. | 

About à mile beyond theſe walks is a 
very romantic dif; called the Wind Cliff 
from which the extetit of ptoſpect is pro- 
digious; but it is moſt remarkable for the 
furprizing echs, on firing a piſtol” or gun 
from it. The exploſton is ted fiye 
tinies'' very diſtinctly from rock to roc, 
often” ſeven; and if the calmmeſs of the 
weather happens to be remarkably favour- 
able, nine times. This echo is wonder- 
fully curious. Beyond the cliff at ſome 
diſtance is the abbey, a venerable ruin, 
ſituated in a romantic hollow, belonging 
td the Duke of Beaufort, well worth your 
ſeeing; and this is the concluſſon of the 
Persfield entertainme nt. 

Upon the whole, it excerds any thing 
of the kind I ever ſaw. In point of ſtrik⸗ 
ns pletureſque views, in the romantic 


ſtite, Perfietd is exquiſite, The cultivated 
incloſures, 
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incloſures, forming the bottom of the 
valley, with the river winding round them, 
and the vaſt amphitheatre of rocks and 
pendent woods which wall it in, to ſuch a 
ſtupendous height, is the capital beauty of 
the place, and Mr. Morris has fixed his 
benches, &c. in thoſe points of view which 
command it in the happieſt manner, with 
the utmoſt taſte: Nor can any thang be 
more truly pictureſque, than the appearance 
which the Severn takes in many places, of 
being ſupported and bounded by the wall 
of rocks, though four miles diſtant; this 
effect is beyond all imagination beautifully 
pictureſque. In reſpect to the extenſive 
proſpects, the agreeable manner in which 
the town, caſtle, and ſteeple are caught 
with the rocks, woods, and river taken in 
themſelves, other places are equal; but 
when they unite to form the landſcapes I 
have juſt mentioned, I believe they never 
were equalled. 

Throughout the whole of theſe walks, 
it is evident, that Mr. Morris meant them 
/ merely as an aſſiſtance to view the beau- 
ties of nature, as a means of ſeeing what 
a nature had already done to his hands, and 
nithout any idea of decoration or orna- 
ment. 
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ment. Every thing is in a Juſt taſte ; but 
as I have been particular in ſpeaking of 
all the-beauties of Persfield, I muſt be al- 
lowed. to hint a few circumſtances wanting 
to render it complete. But do not ima- 
gine I mean in the leaſt to diſapprove the 
taſte of the. moſt ingenious owner ; by no 
means; I am not certain that it would be 
poſlible to add what I am going to men- 
tion; but I minute them merely that your 
idea of Persfield may be exact; and that 
you may not miſtake any general excep- 
tions I have made uſe of, to imply beau- 
ties which are not here. 

The river Y/by, which runs at the bot- 
tom of the walks, is an infinite advantage; 
but it is by many degrees inferior in beauty 
to a freſh water one, which keeps a level, 

and does not diſplay a breadth of muddy 
bank at low water ; and the colour is ex- 
ceſſively bad; it has not that tranſparent 
darkneſs, that ſilver- ſnaded ſurface, which. 
is, of itſelf, one of the greateſt beauties 
in nature, and would among theſe roman- 
tic objects give a luſtre inexpreſſibly ele- 
gant. —— Caſcades are likewiſe greatly 
wanting; in ſuch ſteeps of wood and em- 
browning hollows which throw a pleaſing 
ſolemnity 
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ſolemnity on the mind; nothing has fo 
glorious an effect, as breaking unexpected- 
ly upon, a caſcade, guſhing from the rocks, | 
and over-hung with wood: there are many 
ſpots in the Persfie/d hollows, which point 
out in the ſtrongeſt manner the beauty of 
ſuch objects.——Laſtly, There is a want of 
contraſts; for the general emotions which 
ariſe on viewing the rocks, hanging woods, 
and deep precipices of Peryfield, are all 
thoſe of the ſublime; and when that is 
the caſe, the beautiful never appears in ſuch 
bewitching colours, as thoſe it receives 
from contraſt : to turn ſuddenly from ane 
of theſe romantic walks, and break full 
upon a beautiful landſcape, without any 
intermixture of rocks, diſtant proſpect, 
or any object that was great or terrible, 
but on the contrary, lively and agreeable, 
would be a vaſt improvement here ; and I 
venture the remark the rather, becauſe 
thoſe views at Persfield, which are beauti- 
ful; are all intermixed with the ſublime ; 
the farm beneath you, is ſuperlatively ſo; 
but the precipice you look down from, the 
hanging woods, and the rocks, are totally 
different. The ſmall break, however, 
* the hedge, which catches the town 
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and ſteeple, is in this taſte ; but even here, 
ſome large rocks appear. Small elegant 
buildings, in a light and airy taſte, riſing 
from green and gently ſwelling ſlopes, with 
ſomething moving neat them, and ſituated 
ſo as the ſun may ſhine full upon them, 
viewed ſuddenly from a dark romantic 
walk, have a charming effect: but it muſt 
{ſtrike every one who walks over Persfield, 
that the fineſt ſeats, &c. are ſeen rather 
too much before you ſtep into them ; they 
do not break upon you unexpectedly 
enough: in many of them you ſee the rails, 
which incloſe them on the brink of the 
precipice, at a ſmall diſtance before you 
enter, What an effect would the view 
from the grotto, for inſtance, have, if you 
entered it from behind, through a dark 
Zig-zZag narrow walk 

Excuſe theſe hints, which I throw out 
with great reluctance, for Persfield, not- 
withſtanding theſe trifles, is a place full of 
wonders, and will yield you amazing en- 
tertainment ; this I am ſure of, for I know 
your taſte. Before I finiſh this tedious 
deſcription, I cannot avoid mentioning the 
ſpirit with which Mr. Morris has his place 
ſhown; he has always people ready to at- 
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tend whoever comes, to conduct them 
every where, and not one of them is ſuf- 
fered to take a farthing ; yet they ſhew 
every thing with great readineſs and civi- 
lity: what a contraſt to the inſolence met 
with from the Duke of Marlborough's por- 
ters, after feeing the footman for ſeeing 
the houſe! 
From Cbepſtom we croſſed the Severn to 
Briftol. This paſſage, as they call it, not 
a ferry, is ſometimes rough ; but we had 
fortunately a very agreeable one. It is 
two miles over; and we were only fifteen 
minutes in the boat. From the landing- 
place I paſſed to King's Weſton, the feat of 
Edward Southill, Eſq; built by Sir John 
Vanburgh. It is in his heavy ſtile ; the hall 
the only tolerable room, and that rendered 
totally uſeleſs, by a vaſt echo. Before one 
of the chimneys, is a prodigious pair of 
elk's horns, dug out of a bog in Ireland : 
the fineſt picture is that of Lord Thomas 
Cromwell, by Holbein, an exceeding good 
one. 
The lawn, which the houſe looks upon, 
is very beautiful; but for a proſpect, you 
muſt go up the hill, a little beyond where 
the 8 houſe for the hot-well 
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company is ſituated ; you look down from 
the hill to the left upon ſome fine woods, 
in the midſt of which, Mr. Seuthil's houſe 
appears. In front is a very fine valley, 
two miles broad, beautifully interſected 
with hedges and trees, and bounded by the 
Severn, which is here ten miles over; you 
command Kingroad, with a fleet of ſhip- 
ping, generally lying at anchor ; and, laſt- 
ly, the Welþ mountains terminate the 
whole. Behind there is an extenſive view 
of the country, well ſcattered with villages: 
the windings of the Severn are ſeen 20 
miles, and thoſe of the Avon quite to Bri- 
flol. The proſpect extends into Somerſet- 
ſhure, Gloſterſbire, Monmouthſhire, Glamor- 
ganſhire, Brecknockſhire, Radnorſhire, and 
even to Pembrokeſhire; and, upon the 
whole, is inferior to nothing, but the moſt 
_ aſtoniſhing one in the Billericay road, al- 
ready deſcribed. 

On the road to Briſtol I could ſee nothing 
but very rich, graſs, which letts from 20 5, 
and 30s. to 405, an acre. 

There are a few things in the neigh- 
bourhood of Briſtol, which I ſhould adviſe 
any curious traveller to view; and none 
more remarkable than St. Vincent's rock, 
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behind the hot-well: it hangs over the 
river Avon 1n vaſt and tremendous clifts, 
of a prodigious height, and ina place where 
the river winds a little; they form on one 
ſide a vaſt amphitheatre, which, perhaps, 
is one of the moſt ſublime fights in nature. 
The oppoſite ſhore of the river is very 
ſteep, but quite covered with wood; the 
verdure of which 1s a ſtrong contraſt to the 
barren craggy rock. 

At Clifton, a village hard by this rock, 
there is a grotto to be ſeen, curious in 
materials and taſte; you enter it under- 
ground, through a dark arched paſlage of 
brick, which has much the air of an ap- 
proach to a wine-vault : on opening the 
door, the firſt object which ſtrikes you, is 
a den, with the ſtatue of a lyon in it. 
Pleaſing objects are generally wiſhed for in 
a ſequeſtered grot; but the owner of this 
is more pleaſed with thoſe of terror. 

Ruſtic pillars, the workmanſhip of na- 
ture, (or at leaſt fo in appearance) which 
ſeem to ſupport a craggy roof, are by no 
means amiſs in a grotto ; but this gentle- 
man delights in the regular works of art, 
and accordingly four tuſcan pillars are 
here the ſupporters of the roof, —A ſmall 
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caſcade iſſuing from broken apertures in a 
rock, and falling in little broken ſheets on 
ſtraggling ſea weed, coral, foſſils, &c. 
is natural. Here is a caſcade indeed ; but 
it pours out of the urn of a river god. 
Any thing manifeſtly carrying the 
appearance of art, in ſuch an imitation of 
nature, is painful; a ſtair-caſe of wood, 
for inſtance, But in this celebrated one, 
art out- does all common art; for here is a 
door and ſtair-caſe painted ! to make ſome 
amends for the want of a real one. Your 
deceptio viſis is a capital gentleman in mo- 
dern taſte, and highly proper for a grotto. 
Light to view ſuch objects as theſe 
ſhould come in no common manner; you 
may poſſibly imagine, that it breaks from 
one aperture in the rock to another, and 
at laſt enters by refraction, you know not 
where: nothing in this mean ſtile, I aſſure 
you; a plain iky-light of glaſs, gives you 

the ſun's rays in their native heat, which 
acts by contraſt on the coolneſs of the wa- 
ter. But to have done with diſpoſition, 
and come to materials : There i is the utmoſt 
profuſion of Briſtol ſtone, many of the 
pieces very fine; the four pillars are ſtuck 
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ber of fine ſhells, foſſils, corals, ſpar, 
Ge. Cc. Sc. all in greater plenty, and 
better of their ſort, than in any grotto I 
have ſeen. This gentleman at one end 
of his terraſs has a ſummer-houſe with 
et battlements, and windows encomy 

fled by a colonade on tuſcan pillars, and 
in 15 his garden other curious ſtrokes of —— 
But I have done; nor ſhould I have ven- 
tured ſo far, but for an affectation of 
keeping them locked up from common 
eyes. 
When we had ſufficiently feaſted our 
eyes with theſe objects of taſte; we viewed 
the front of Mr. Cozen's houſe at Redlands : 
it is of white ſtone, light, and elegantly 
beautiful; I never ſaw any thing pleaſed 
me ſo much, except Holkam, and Spencer 
houſe in the green park; and one would 
think that doors are of infinitely difficult 
architecture, for theſe three houſes: have, 
to appearance, none. The architect of 
this, indeed, forgot that his center window 
did not look like one; and has, according- 
ly, built and planted a long, but abſurd 
approach from the road to it; and ſeveral 
flights of ſteps in the garden, ſeem: to lead 
only 0 the windows: whenever there is no 
N4 appearance 
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appearance of. a door, equal to the front, 


no particular line vf approach to the center 
ſhould be ſuffered. The chapel in the 
village, is neat and pretty. 

Mr. Champion's copper-works, about 
three miles from  Briffel, * are very well 
worth feeing. TFhey- diſplay: the whole 
proceſs ; from the melting of the ore, to 
making it into pins, pans, &c. The liquid 
ore pouring out of the furnace into clay 
moulds, I fancy reſembles the ſlight erup- 
tions of mount Veſuvius. After being 
ſeveral times melted, it is poured into a flat 
mould of ſtone, to make it into thin plates, 
about four teet long and three broad. 
Thoſe plates are then cut into 17 ſtripes, 
and theſe again, by, particular machines, 
into many more very thin ones, and drawn 
out. to the length of 17 feet, which are 
again drawn into wire, and done up 1n 
bunches of 40 g. value each; about 100 of 
which are made here every week, and each 
makes 100, ooo pins.“ The wires are cut 
into them, and compleated here, employ- 
ing a great number of girls, who with 
=o machines, worked by their feet, point 

head them with great expedition; ; and 


will each do a pound and half in a day. 
The 


1 
The heads are ſpun by a woman with a 
wheel, much like a common ſpinning- 
wheel, and then ſeparated from one ano- 
ther by a man, with another little machine 
like a pair of ſheers. They, have ſeveral 
lapis calaminaris ſtones for preparing it to 
make the braſs, of which they form a vaſt 
number of awkward looking pans and 
diſhes for the negroes; on the coaſt of 
Guinea, All the machines and wheels are 
ſet in motion by water; for raiſing which, 
there is a prodigious fire engine, which 
raiſes, as it is * cer every 
minute. 'J 
On the other fide of Briſtol, land: pre- 
ſently declined. in richnefs; for about half 
way between Briſtol and Bath, arable letts 
for ſo little as from 5 f. or 6 s./an acre to 
125, and good graſs for near 205. Their 
courſe of crops, taken in general, . 
I, | gong 2. Wheat, 3. Barley. 4. Clo- 
Mountains vf cinder aſhes might be 
had around Briſtol, n e farmers ſeem 
to fetch _ | 


* 
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'LAROVUR:; 
In winter and ſpring, 1 5. and 1 J. 24. 
In hay and 'corn-harveſt, mowing and 
| reaping, 1 69g. dinner and beer. 


PROVISIONS, 
Bread, = 2 per lb. 
Butter, - 6 
Mutton, - 4 
Beef, x - # 
r 3 


Not far out of Bri/iy, I had the ſatis- 
faction of remarking à three · acred piece 
of drilled Lucerne, which particularly 
caught my attention, natwathſtanding a 
pile of building within ſight, frange and 
odd, at leaſt. I made the neceſſary inqui- 
ries concerning the hiſtory of this lucerne, 
and found that the owner, Mr. Reeves, had 
before tried four acres of it, but without 
ſucceſs ; that he then ſowed this piece of 


'three acres, on a different ſoil, and with 
| ; better 


17 } 
better ſucceſs. It was mowed laſt year 
three times for hay, to mix with common 
hay; but it had not been cut this year, a 
circumſtance which, ſurprized me; for the 
beginning of Jul.is very late indeed for 
the firſt cutting of Lucerne ; and I ſhould 
apprehend, proved ſufficiently, that the 
ſoil was not yet hit off with any great luck 
—unleſs, indeed, it aroſe from a want of 
culture; for I remarked the ſpaces between 
the rows to be very full of weeds, though 
I was told Mr. Reeves had given it much. 
hoeing and cleaning, — Lucerne, I am 
perſuaded, will never turn to any account 
for hay; the great advantage attending it, 
is the feeding cattle with it green; but the 
delicacy \ of the leaves is ſo great, that nine 
parts in ten of them either fall off, or turn 
black in the making. | 
My ſtay in Bath was but very ſhort: I 
ſpent a few hours with my very excellent 
friend, Mr. Harte, canon of Windſor ; 
whoſe converſation, on the ſubject of huſ- - 
bandry, i is as full of experience, and as 
truly ſolid, as his genuine and native hu- 
mour, extenſive knowledge of mankind, 
and admirable philanthropy, are pleaſing 
and inſtructive. One hour ſpent in this 
gen- 
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gentleman's company, I prized a thouſand 
degrees beyond all the architectural beauties 
of Bath, which you would not, however, 


fail of admiring greatly. Believe me, Bath 


greatly exceeds London in regularity of 
buildmg, and in being proportionally a 
much finer city : the moſt criticiſing eye 
muſt allow that the Circus is truly beauti- 
ful, and ornamented to that juſt degree of 
elegance which, if 1 may be allowed the 
expreſſion, lies between profuſion and fin- 
plicity. 

From this noble city; I took the road to 
the Deviſes, The ſoil is generally very 
good, particularly the graſs-lands, of which 
there 1s the greateſt quantity. They lett 
from 205. to 30 5. an acre, and the arable 
and graſs all around Mellſbam at 20 s. on 
an average, which is high: In that neigh- 
bourhood they ſow all forts of grain ; but 
one circumſtance which gave me concern, 
was the falling off I perceived in the uſe of 
oxen ; ſcarce any ox-teams are kept be- 
tween Bath and the Deviſes; all the coun- 
try-people I talked with, ſhaked their heads 
at the mention of oxen, and gave 1mme- 


diate preference to horſes. 
L * 
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d LABOUR. 


r, MW vinter to hay-harveſt, 109. a day. 

nm hay-harveſt, 15. 2 d. and 15. 34. 

f Reaping wheat, 4s. 55. 6s. and 7s. an 
a acre, 1 ta 

e Wl Mowing ſpring-corn, 1 5. 


PROVISIONS. 
pee 
Bread, =, 2 per Ib. 
Butter, — 
Mutton, a. 5 


Beef, — 
r 


- — 


”— 


> > Þ 6 


The dreary tract of country, from the 
Deviſes to Saliſbury, affords but little that 
ij remarkable in huſbandry comparable to 
what might be expected from a cultivated 
one; but it muſt by no means be paſſed 
over without attention. I was fortunate 
in meeting with a very intelligent occupier 
of near 500/. a year, who gave me a con- 
lſtent and clear account of the ſtate of 
h farming - 


* 
farming i in that vaſt tract of open country, 
and he agreed with the other pietes of in- 
telligence I gained. 
he farms, I found; were in general 
extremely large: two or three hundred 
pounds a year, they reckon mall; from 
that rent to 1000/7, a year, are conimon, 
The rent of land appeared to me very rea- 
ſonable; for their arable lands they pay 
generally 7 5. or 8 5. an acre; and as to 
the plain, they have their ſhares of that 
into the bargain, Many of them have ſix, 
ſeven, or eight hundred acres of arable 
land; and ſome never o leſs than five 
hundred. The flocks of ſheep they keep 
on the plain, I believe, are the greateſt in 
England; they run in number from 3 and 
400, to 3000; fold them the whole year 
round, and ſhift the folds every night. No 
oxen are uſed, but all horſes; The par- 
ticulars of a farm of 5001, a year, wete, 
18 or 20 horſes, 
20 men and boys all the year. 
They. uſe three or four horſes to a plougli 
who ſcarcely do an acre a day. The par- 
ticular culture they give each crop, I found 
nearly as follows ; but firſt I ſhould tell you 
their courſe is, 1. Fallow. 2, Wheat. 
| 3. Bar- 
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3. Barley, and then Fallow again; unleſs 
hop, clover, or ray-graſs are thrown in, 
or ſainfoine, which they leave as long as 
it will laſt. Their preparation for wheat 
is three earths; ſow three buſhels, and 
reap, on a medium, 24 quarters, meaſure 
nine gallons. They likewiſe plough thrice 
for barley, ſow four buſhels ; and reckon a 
middling crop 3 qrs. When they ſow oats, 
they plough but once; throw in five bu- 
ſhels of ſeed, and gain, on a medium, 5 
qrs. For beans one ploughing ; plant two 
buſhels, hoe them twice, and reap, on a 
medium, 3 qrs. For peaſe, they plough 
ſeldom above once; ſow four buſhels, and 
when in rows after the plough, hoe them, 
and reckon two quarters and half a mid- 
ding crop. They ſow a great many tur- 
nips; (I obſerved one large piece, with 
large leaves, to the breadth of four or five 
inches, which is very early) a plough for 
them three times, hoe them twice, and 
nſe them for feeding their ſheep. Hogs 
they feed only with whey, grains, Se. 
none upon clover, | 


Li 
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LABOVUR. 
In winter, and quite to barveſh, 1 10 d. a 
day. | 
In harveſt, 1 . 84. dito. 
Reaping wheat, 5 s. an acre, 
Mowing corn, 10 d. 


— G Graſs, 15. 84. 
A hoy of ſeven or eight years old, 2 4. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A new waggon, 20 /. 
A cart, 101. 

A plough, 18s. 

Harrows, 7 s. 64. 


PROVISIONS. 
8 NO ny 
Bread, - = 2 per lb. 


„% 0 
Mutton, - 4 
Beef, 4 
Cheeſe, 3 


I forgot 
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1 forgot to tell you, that they ſometimes 
pare and burn; the price 159. an acre. 
Was my attention directed more towards 
curioſities, I ſhould fill ſeveral pages con- 
cerning Stone Henge, which lies but a little 
way out of the road from the Deviſes to 
Saliſbury. The ſtones are in form and ſize 
really ſtupendous, and the 1dea of the diffi- 
culty of moving and raiſing them, is very 
great. The country, even on this {ide the 
Deviſes, has certainly a quarry under it, 
from whence they might be dug ; but if 
the difficulty of the removal is thought too 
great, Qgere, If they are not a compoſi- 
tion? Though I rather believe them to be 
moved ; for in ages very populous, wonder- 
ful works of this kind might be perform- 
ed, and even powers of mechaniſm exert- 
ed, to which we are at preſent ſtrangers : 
nor are ſuch works as theſe, bad memo- 
rials of the population of former ages. 

Before we came to Saliſbury, we turned 
to the right a little, to view Willon, famous 
for its manufactory of carpets, and the 
ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke. I found the 
manufacturing journeymen earned, in ge- 
neral, about 105. or 125. a week; and 
their number about 60 or 86, 
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My Lord Pembroke's ſcat, at this place, 
is a very ancient building, having been a 
monaſtery in the beginning of Queen El. 
zabeth's reign : the diſpoſition of the apart- 
ments 1s, of courſe, very irregular ; for 
which reaſon you muſt excuſe my being 
exact, in going from one into another, 
according to their ſituation, 

In the court, before the front, ſtands a 
column of white Egyptian granate, with a 
ſtatue of Venus on the top of it; extremely 
fine, and worthy of attention from the 
curious in theſe matters. It is the ſame as 
was ſet up before the temple of Venus Ge- 
netrix, by Julius Caeſar. In one of the 
nitches of a pedeſtal, in the inner court, 
is a ſtatue of Venus picking a thorn out of 
her foot; the turn of the body is inimita- 
ble, and the expreſſion of pain in her coun- 
tenance, fine. 

The hall is 50 feet by 28, with a gallery 
in the ſame ſtile as the Howghton one: It 
contains a vaſt profuſion of ſtatues, buſts, 
and baſſo relievos. I made memorandums 
of thoſe which ſtruck me moſt; for the 
number of the whole is ſo great, that it 
would almoſt fill a volume to mention the 


beauties of them: the houſe-ſteward _ 
| halt- 


he 


St 
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half-crown. catalogue to thoſe who chuſe 
to purchaſe it. 


Statue of Didia Clara; drapery exceedingly 
fine. 

Ditto, Euterpe, by Cleomenes ; f ele gantl y 
done, 

Buſt of Nero; the counteriance — 
of his ſoul. 

Ditto, of Lucilia; very fine. 

Statue of Hercules dying; vaſt expreſſion, 

An Alto Relievo, Saturn; moſt exquiſitely 
performed. 

Ditto, Endymion aſleep; ; A wretched poſ- 
ture. 

Ditto, Saturn crowning arts and ſciences z 
very fine, | 


On each fide the door leading to the 
ſtair-caſe, is a' copy by Wilron; one the 
Venus de Medicis, and the other Apollo. of 
Belvidere, Theſe are not only the beſt 
copies of thoſe ſtatues in England, but are 
moſt mimitably done. Let us lay aſide all 
prejudices, upon account of their being 
but copies, and examine” them for a mo- 


ment as originals. The eafy, graceful :-.. 


O 2 attitude 
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attitude of the Apollo, was never exceeded; 
nor had ever drapery ſo light, airy, and 
elegant an appearance; the robe falling on 
one fide, and thrown negligently over the 
ſtretched out arm, is a ſtroke of grace be- 
yond deſcription. And the beauty and 
delicacy of the Venus amazingly. fine. 


In the billiard-room.. 


Statue of Marcus Antoninus; the hand turn- 
ed behind the drapery very finely. 

Ditto, Venus; attitude fine, but bad dra- 
P. | 

In the chapel room is a chimney-piece of 

Inigo Jones; but very heavy. 

Statue of a River Nymph; exceedingiy 
elegant. 


New dining-room, 45 by 21. 
Pictures in this room, not mentioned in 
the catalogue they ſell at the houſe. 


M. Angelo. Fruit pieces. 
Zaccharelli, Landſcape. 
Salviati. Our Saviour in the wilder- 
3 . | 
Vernet. Landſcape, exceedingly fine; 
| the clear obſcure inimitable. 
Vandhle. 
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Pandyke. Himſelf. 

The Duke & Eſpernon. 

Rubens. Harveſt home. 

St, Luke, Virgin and our Saviour: You 
will be ſurpriſed to find St. Luke 
in a catalogue of painters; but 
the houſekeeper tells you, with a 
very grave face, there are writ- 
ings in the library which prove 
it: but it is too good for Paleſ- 
tine or Judea; it is very fine. 


If Jam not miſtaken, it is this room 
that the Deſcent from the Croſs, by Albert 
Durer, is removed into. It appears to me 
to be one of the very fineſt pieces in this 
collection; it conſiſts of eleven figures of 
the moſt capital expreſſion. The bloody 
body of Cbriſt is wonderfully painted: I 
beg you will take particular notice of this 
picture, if ever you fee Wilton; for it is by 
tar the greateſt work I have ſeen of this 
maſter's, and which ranks him with the 
greateſt of painters. 


The hunting-room, 25 ſquare. 


I ſtopped for a while, to admire the 
O 3 buſt 
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buſt of Mago; that great genius, whoſe 
huſbandry writings were the only rem- 
nant Rome allowed of her proud rival, 
Carthage. | 

Cube-room, 3o ſquare. 

Double-cube, 60 long, 30 broad, and 
30 high: a moſt elegant room, in which 
proportion pleaſes every eye: a greater 
breadth would poſſibly be an improvement; 
but there can be no compariſon between 
the proportion of this room, and thoſe of 
cubes, or any other form, i in which the 
height 1s equal to, or more than the length, 
One end is covered by the famous Pembroke 
family, by Vandyke ; ; one of the fineſt pic- 
tures of the kind in the world, Over the 
chimney is another YVandyke, exceedingly 
elegant; King Charles's children. 

The tables in this room are wonderfully 
fine, particularly that of Yerde- Antique. In 
the lobby, I remarked a Sappho in 1vory; 
of moſt amazingly fine ſculpture, and in 
admirable perfection: here is a Nativity 
by Van Eyck, excellent. 

The King's bed- chamber, 30 by 25. 

The corner-room, 25 ſquare. 


The 
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The pictures which ſtruck me moſt in 
this room were, 


Titian. Mary Magdalen; very fine. 
M. Angelo. Deſcent from the Croſs ; won- 
derfully great. 
Dominichino. Mary Magdalen; fleſh finely 
painted. 
Penni. Chrift aſtride upon a lamb: 
P oſepb's head exceedingly fine; 
e is looking on. 
Vanderwerfe. Mars and Venus; very fine. 
Rubens, The four Children; exceeding 
elegant. It is ſaid to be the fineſt 
in England of this maſter. 
Nativity on copper; beautiful. 
In the Black Marble Table Room, Cleopa- 
tra fitting, with Cæſarion, her 
ſon, on her lap, ſucking; the 
attitude is extremely eaſy and 
elegant. 
Venus aſleep; beautiful. 


Inigo Fones's front is reckoned very ca- 
pital; and not without reaſon. In the 
garden 1s an arcade; the front of it like- 
wiſe by Inigo, and beautiful. The ſtable 
Piazza was alſo built by him. The bridge, 
O 4 | built 
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built by the late Earl of |! Pembroke, from a 
deſign of Palladio, is much efteemed ; but 


I muſt own, it did not anſwer my expecta- 


tions; appearing to me, rather heavy, 
Upon the cold bath is a beautiful copy of 
the Antinous. | 

Near the turnpike, turning into Saliſbury, 
T met- with a ſmall field of Lucerne, drilled 
in rows, at one foot diſtance, belonging 
to Mr. Hunt, a brick-maker. It is three 
years old; was cut four or five times the 
two years laſt paſt, Some of it was cut 
twice this year, and the reſt of a proper 
height for cutting; very thick, vigorous, 
and well looking. It was uſed for feeding 
| horſes green, and reckoned a great im- 
provement, This little piece of intelli- 
gence, in favour of my favourite grals, 
pleated me not a little. Before I totally 
quit this vaſt plain, I ſhould remark two 
particulars; the firſt is, that for many 
miles between Devizes and Saliſbury, there 
grows in the turf a vaſt quantity of wild 
Burnet, which ſeems exactly like the cul- 
tivated ſort; but is, itſelf, a dwarf kind. 
Secondly, I never ſaw ſo good ſheep- 
walks as all this country; the verdure 15 
good, and the graſs, in general, fine paſ- 
rure, 
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ture, ſuch as would turn to prodigious 
account, if converted to the purpoſes of 
tillage, and let me add, population, This 
expreſſion puts me further in mind of the 
vaſt improvements which Saliſbury plain 
calls for. In twenty miles I met with only 
one habitation, which was a hut. A very 
little reflection will tell us, that ſuch a vaſt 
tract of uncultivated land is a public nui- 
ſance. This plain is as broad as it is 
long, beſides many irregylar breaks into 
the adjoining cultivated country ; there- 
fore, if we calculate the area at a ſquare 
of 22 miles, it will, I am confident, be 
under the truth. Now, it has been calcu. 
lated, that all the corn exported from 
England, would annually grow on fuch a 
ſquare: What an argument 1s this for 
cultivating it ! Innumerable are the argu- 
ments and clamours againſt exporting fo 
much corn; when the cultivation of one 
ſingle plain would yield nearly the whole: 
but if with ſtrict deductions, on account 
of fallow, graſſes, &c. half was only pro- 
duced, it would, I apprehend, be thought 
the beſt method of remedying any imagi- 
nary evils attending exportation. I do not 
believe there is really a barren acre of land 
in 
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in all this tract; for the ſoil, wherever I 
remarked it, is a fine hight loam, yielding 
exceeding good graſſes, and would bear as 
fine corn as any in the world. The com- 
mon plea in favour of downs and ſheep- 
walks, 1s the produce of wool; but the 
moſt exact calculations that can be made 
plainly prove the vaſt ſuperiority of arable 
farms, with a proper proportion of graſſes; 
nor does the wool of any tract of land, in 
the employment of manufacturers, by a 
hundred degrees equal the population at- 
tending the plough. What an amazing 
improvement would it be, to cut this vaſt 
plain into farms, by incloſures of quick 
hedges, regularly planted with ſuch trees 
as beſt ſuited the foil! A very different 
aſpect the country would preſent from 
what it does at preſent, without a hedge, 
tree or hut; and inhabited only by a few 
ſhepherds and their flocks, 

Saliſbury is one of the prettieſt towns in 
England ; the market-place is well built, 
the whole exceedingly clean, and with 
one circumſtance I never obſerved in any 
other place, a ſmall tranſparent ſtream 
runs through every ſtreet; in many of 
them two, one on each fide, inſtead of 
* gutters ; 


Ol 
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gutters : The effect of this in cleanlineſs 


and beauty is very great, 

The country between Saliſbury and 
Romſey is generally incloſed, and well 
cultivated : I found the huſbandry pretty 
much the ſame acroſs from Bruchalk to 
White Pariſh, and then along to Romſey : 
their courſe of crops, with ſome variations, 
is, 1, Fallow. 2. Wheat, 3. Barley, 
4 Oats, peaſe or beans or fetches : 
or —— 1, Fallow. 2. Wheat, 3. Barley. 
4. Hop, clover, or ray-graſs for two years, 
For wheat, they plough three or four times; 


ſow three buſhels, or 34 on an acre, in 


July and Auguſt; and reckon 3 quarters a 
middling crop. For barley they plough 
from once to thrice, fow four buſhels, and 
get, on a medium, 3 quarters and an half, 
or 4 quarters. Oats they plough for but 
once, ſow 5 or 6 buſhels; and gain, on a 
medium, from four to five quarters, which 
is a very good crop. They plough twice 
for beans, ſow 4 buſhels, and reap ſeldom, 
on a medium, above 2 quarters; but then 
they never hoe them. For peaſe they vary 
greatly; about Bruchalk they plough but 
once, whereas; around White Pariſh, they 
ſir twice or thrice for them; both ſow 
three 
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three buſhels, and reckon 2 quarters, and 
two and a half a middling crop. In tur- 
nips they vary ſtill more; for between 
Saliſbury and Romſey they plough four or 
five times for them; hoe them once, and 
feed them off with ſheep for wheat ; but 
about Bruchalk, they plough up a wheat 
ſtubble, and harrow them directly in, never 
hoeing. 

About Saliſbury, and towards Bruchalk, 
their flocks are very large, from oo to 
3000. Mr. Cuſb of Winterbridge, has up- 
wards of 3000; they fold every night. 
Some poor lands they mend with chalk, 
which is of the rich, fat, ſoapy kind, and 
lay on about 20 waggon loads per acre, 
which is a good improvement for 20 years. 
In all this country, they have no notion of 
feeding hogs, byturning them into clover; 
nor do they any where here uſe oxen for 
the purpoſes of huſbandry, except, alone, 
the Duke of Queen/bury, at Amerſbury, who 
keeps two or three teams. They reckon 
that an hundred acres of arable land re- 
quire ſix good horſes to be kept; they ne- 
ver plough with leſs than three, towards 
Bruchalk, always have a boy to drive, and 
generally do rather better than one acre a 
day; 


In 
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day; but about the Romſey road, they uſe 
four, and generally five, to do an acre. 
Farms in the latter track are ſmall; 200 J. 
a year they reckon a large one; there are 
many from 20 to 60 J. and ſome ſo 
low as 101. The rents run high, from 
15s. to 20 5. an acre. But towards 
Bruchalk the farms are large; ſome few of 
401, or 60 J. but run up to ſcven and eight 
hundred pounds a year. 
, TI obſerved in Saliſbury, large heaps of 
cinder aſhes, and mortar rubbiſh ; and on 
inquiring, if the farmers did not bring it 
away, I found they ſerved the inns with 
ſtraw, for the dung in return, but would 
not take the other manure without 3 d. or 
4d. a load with it; which is an inſtance of 
miſtaken notions, which, I believe, can 
ſcarcely be matched, for there is no com- 
pariſon between the manures. 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 109. towards Bruchalk. 
— 15. Romſey. 
Summer to harveſt, 15. Bruchalk. 
— — 1. 3d. Ron. 


Harveſt, 
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victuals and drink, 
Reaping wheat, 4s. 6d. and 5 5; 
Mowing corn, 1s. and 1s, 2 d. 


25. 6d. an acre, to Romſey 1 5. 6 d. 
Hoeing turnips, 25. 6 l. 
Children fifteen years old, 4 d. or 5 d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


PROVISIONS, 
„ 
Bread... 12 per l. 
Butter, = 6 
Mutton, = += 44 
Beef, 63 
. 
Chee, 3+ 


Harveſt, 1 5. 6 d. and beer, or 1 5. 2 d. and 


Gras, from Saliſbury to Brucbalt, 


Theſe are the ſame as from the Devizes, 


As to manufactures, there are conſider- 
able ones of flannels and linſeys at Saliſ⸗ 
bury; at which the journeymen earn from 


77. 


1 20% } 

75, to 94. a week the year round: and at 
Romſey, near 50 hands are employed in 
making thoſe ſhalloons which are called 
Rattinetts: the journeymen earn, on an 
average, 94. a week all the year; and a 
girl of ſixteen or eighteen, a ſhilling a day 
by weaving, but in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, by ſpinning, not above half as 
much; the children are employed at quill- 
ing very young. 

The road from Saliſbury to Romſey, and 
the firſt four miles from thence to Vin - 
cheller, I found ſo remarkable good, that 
made particular inquiries concerning their 
making and mending it. They firſt lay 
a foundation of large ſtones, which they 
level with ſmaller ones; then make a layer 
of chalk on that gravel, and, laſtly, ano» 
ther of ſifted gravel, exceeding fine; and in 
ſome places tending towards a ſand. They 
are many miles as level, as firm, and as 
tree from looſe ſtones as any the fineſt gar- 
den walk I ever beheld; and yet the traffic 
on it is very great by waggons. But ſcarce- 
ly the print of a wheel is to be ſeen on it 
tor miles; and I really believe there was 
not a looſe ſtone to make a horſe ſtumble, 
nineteen miles from Saliſbury. 

Between 
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Between Romſey and Wincheſter the huſ- 


bandry is, in general, the ſame as what 
I laſt mentioned, but with ſome variations, 
which I ſhall mention. They feed their 
turnips off with ſheep ; but-not for wheat, 
but barley ; oftentimes, however, they ſow 
them after fetches, which they either feed 
off with ſheep, or mow green for horſes; 
ſeldom letting them ſtand for feed or hay, 
They plough but once for them, and ſow 
three buſhels. This is excellent huſbandry; 
a thick crop of them looſening the ſoil as 
much as ſeveral ploughings. The farms 
are, in general, ſmall; 200/, they reckon 
large, and lands lett, on an average, graſs 
and arable, from 7 s. to 20 6. per acre; but 
generally about 10s. Having moſtly a 
right to commonage, they keep a greater 
number of ſheep than appears to be pro- 
portioned to their farms. One of 50/. a 
year, for inſtance, has 300. Some of 
the farmers, neareſt to Wincheſter, ſerve 
the inns with ſtraw, and take their dung 
in return; and bring coal-aſhes from 
thence ; ſome ſoap-aſhes, for which they 


give 25. 6d. per waggon load; which is 


prodigious cheap. No oxen uſed 3 four 
horſes 


5 


LS 


- I 


1899 3 , 
horſes to a plough. Their meaſure 18 
feet to a perch. 


LABOUR. 


In winter, to hay-time, 15. a day. 

Mowing hay, 1 s. 6 d. ditto. 

Reaping wheat, 5 5. : 

Mowing corn, and raking it, 25. ; 

Graſs, and making into hay in 
the meadows, 55. Elſewhere 3 5. 

Hoeing turnips, 4. and 4s. 6d. 

A boy of 7 or 8 years old, 3 d. a day. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, 

Butter, 

Mutton, 

Veal, 

Beef, | 
Cheeſe, 1 | 
Coals, | 9 a buſhel. 


F rom Winchefter I turned out of my way 
purpoſely to view Crux Eaſton, and the 
iN country 
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country adjoming, that I might be the 
better able to underſtand ſeveral particu- 
lars, which Mr. Lie, in his Obſervations 
on Huſbandry, leaves very doubtful, ] 
wanted to diſcover, if the ſoil required 8 
and 10 oxen to plough; but, herein, I 
was, what I may call, practically diſap- 
pointed, for not a working ox 1s to be 
met with for miles around, and very few 
in'the whole country. But they common- 
ly uſe 3 horſes, ſometimes 4. White earth, 
which he ſo often mentions, is very dry, 
ſound corn-land, very ſhallow; for the 
pure chalk is at a few inches of depth, and 
the ſurface varies only from it in its dry- 
neſs. The rent, at a medium, of whole 
farms there, is 9s. and 10. an acre, I 
muſt own, I expected ſomething more pe- 
culiar than 1 found; however, my own 
curioſity was ſatisfied, though I could not 
bring from them many particulars worth 
your reading. 

The country around Winchefter, and to 
Aylesford, and its neighbourhood, is, in 
general, poor; in the latter, land letts 
from 55s. to 105. an acre, and graſs much 


higher: their flocks of ſheep are conſider- 
| able, 


„ 
able, ariſing to above 1000, and the be- 
nefit of folding well known. Particulars 
of culture and prices, are the ſame as thoſe 
I troubled you with laſt. I ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that Mr. Rodney of Old Aylesford, 
has tried a ſmall field with lucerne, broad- 
caſt, and a piece of another with burnet ; 
the plants of the latter were vigorous, and 
looked well ; but fo thin that there was not 
half a crop; it is a year and a half old; 
but I could not find that any cattle would 
eat it. His lucerne was broad-caſt, except 
about half a dozen rows, two feet aſun- 
der; but as the crop was very thin, and 
much over-run with weeds, it affords me 
no concluſions that are the leaſt determi- 
nate. 

Recollecting a letter in the Muſcum 
Rufticum, which mentioned the Earl of 
Northington's having ordered an experiment 
to be tried on burnet, I determined to view 
it, though ſix miles out of my way, in go- 
ing and returning. I found it about one 
acre ; and was informed, that the ſoil was 
light, but rich enough to produce wheat, 
or any other common grain, It was two 
years old laſt ſpring; ſown by itſelf, and 
kept clean, and mown once the firſt year; 
| FE the 
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the ſecond, twice; once for ſeed, and once 
for green food; the horſes, hogs, and 
ſheep, feed freely on it; and this point, 
it 1s imagined at the Grange, depends up- 
on not giving it them, when too old and 
ſtalky. At preſent, it is ſtanding for an- 
other crop of ſeed, not having been cut 
this year; and is really a very fine thick 
crop, of great bulk, and has very few 
weeds in it. 

The country between Aylesford and A. 
ton is pleaſant, and well cultivated, but 
not rich in ſoil; the land, in general, is 
light and dry, very healthy, and bears, by 
means of good tillage and manure, wheat 
and turnips; two vegetables which delight 
in oppoſite ſoils; but whenever any one 
yields both, that circumſtance is a ſtrong 
reaſon for concluding it, what the farmers 
call, a kindly ſoil. The rent through this 
tract is in general, 7s, or 8s. an acre, 
graſs and arable, one with another : and 
here I ſhould obſerve, that any farmer who 
has a tolerable capital for manuring, will 
make more money of ſuch land than of 
better ; for, although the land which letts 
for a guinea is much better, yet 14 5. laid 


out every year in manures on the 7 5. ſoil, 
will, 


B 
will, undoubtedly, yield ſtill finer crops; 
and this truth is extremely palpable, if the 
rich ſoil is inclinable to wetneſs. | 

The farms are, in general, ſmall ; 200 J. 

a year is reckoned a very large one: they 
run, in general, from 30 J. or 40/. a year, 
to 1501. They cannot be ſo ſmall as in 
ſome counties, becauſe no plough ſtirs with 
leſs than four horſes, and a farm of 15 J. 
or 20 /. could not keep them. Their courſe 
of crops is, 1. Fallow, 2. Wheat. 3. Bar- 
ley. 4. Clover and trefoil, and ſome ray- 
graſs two years; then round again: or, 
1. Turnips, 2. Barley. 3. Graſſes, two 
years. 4. Fallow, 5. Wheat. 6. Barley. 
They plough three times for wheat, ſow 
three buſhels; and reckon two quarters a 
middling crop, For barley they plough 
twice, ſow four buſhels ; and reckon two 
quarters and half the medium. They 
very ſeldom give above one earth for oats; 
ſow four and a half, or five. buſhels, and 
reckon three quarters the middling produce, 
For peaſe they plough once, ſow three or 
tour buſhels, according to the ſize of the 
pea; and two quarters and a half the me- 
dium. Fetches they never ſow, except 
for feeding off with ſheep, or cutting green 
© I for 
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for their horſes ; they plough but once for 
them, and ſow two buſhels. Whenever 
theſe crops of oats, peaſe or fetches, come 
in, it is, in general, inſtead of barley, The 
culture of turnips has within theſe 12 years 
increaſed twenty to one; they plough three 
or four times for them, hoe them once, 
and feed them off entirely with ſheep, 
They uſe alſo wheel-ploughs, never leſs 
than four horſes, and do an acre a day, 
As to the general œconomy of their farms, 
the following ſketch of one, of 160 J. a 
year at Rupphy, will give you ſome idea, 
The farmer, who occupies it, has about 
4.00 acres of land, a conſiderable part of 
them graſs; keeps 10 or 12 horſes, and 
about eleven ſcore of ſheep : employs con- 
ſtantly five ſervants, one ſhepherd, one 
boy, and three labourers, !] forgot to 
tell you, that many of them manage to 
have a piece of clover for their hogs, an 
article of huſbandry I have not met with 
for ſome time. 
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LABOUR, Ce. 


All the year round, 15. a day and beer, 
or 15. 2 d. without. This is exceſſive 
cheap. | es 5 

Reaping wheat, 45. and 45. 6 d. per acre. 

Mowing barley and oats, 15. mow and 
rake, 15.8 d. 

Mowing graſs, 1 s. 

Hoeing turnips, 5 5. 

Lad of 13 or 14 years old, 49. a day. 

dan land per acre, 8 5. 


PROVISIONS. 


. d. 
Bread. 12 per lb. 
) Butter, 6 and 74. 
) Candles, - 7 

1 Mutton, - 42 


1 Beef, — 4 
Cheeſe, = 2 4. 22 d. to 4 4. 


Labour and proviſions in this country 
bear no proportion to each other; and the 
wretched management of keeping double 

, P 4 the 
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the number of horſes that are really ne. 
ceſſary, is moſt pernicious m its conſe- 
quences. 

The ſoil between Alton and a Is 
much richer than the above; letts on an 
average from 15 f. to 20 5s. an acre, Their 
chief crops are wheat, peaſe, and beans, 
They fallow for the firſt; then ſow wheat, 
and then ſpring-· corn — others trench- 
plough for peaſe, then wheat, then ſoft- 
corn; then lay down with clover and ray- 
graſs for two years. They plough three 
times for wheat; fow three buſhels, and 
reckon three quarters a medium, often 
have five. For barley they give two or 

three earths, ſow four buſhels; and get 
four quarters on a medium. For oats, 
ſtir but once, ſow four buſhes; and four 
quarters they reckon a middling crop. 
When they trench-plough for peaſe, they 
don't ſtir a ſecond time; but when only 
common tillage, twice; fow 43+ buſhels, 
and reap, on a medium, three quarters, 
When they ſow turnips, they plough thrice, 
hoe them once, and feed them off entirely 
with ſheep. They uſe only wheel-ploughs; 


never leſs than four horſes, and often five 
or 
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or ſix; which, in ſtiff lands, do an acre a 
day, and in light, an acre and a half. 
They reckon that 80 acres of arable land 
require five horſes, if light. One farmer, 
who rents 2 50 acres of light arable land, 
keeps nine horſes; 120 ſneep; three men; 
three boys; and four or five labourers the 
year round. | 
But the moſt remarkable huſbandry, 
near Farnbam, 1s the culture of hops; of 
which they grow very large quantities, and 
are a vaſt improvement ; for hop-grounds 
ett here from 3 J. to 91. an acre, which laſt 
price is very great. The labour attending 
them, they reckon 3 J. 10s. an acre per ann. 
The poles coſt (according. to their length) 
from 125. to 225. a hundred; laſt four or 
hve years, and twenty-ſix hundred are re- 
quiſite to an acre. They conſider 12 Ct. 
a middling crop, and the average price at 
bl, or 71. per Ct. Which circumſtances 
ſhew the vaſt improvement of this culture. 
his year's crop promiſes but ill. 
Bently-Green, a village between Alton 
and Farnham, is worthy your notice, if you 
travel this road; for it is pretty, chearful, 
lively, well built, the houſes ſcattered, and 
all with little gardens, neat and well plant- 
ed 3 


| 
| 
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ed; and I beg you will take notice of the 


fences on each fide of the road for 10 miles; 
I never beheld any thing equal to them; 
the whitethorn hedges are of a moſt vigo- 
rous growth; a great number of them re- 
gularly clipt; and the dead hedges, herdle 
work; three feet, or three feet ſix inches 
high; the ſtakes ſtrong in the ground, and 
cloſely interlaced ; and whenever. you ſe 
young quick, there 1s one on each fide of 
it, and the white-thorn plants kept clean 


weeded : nor is this huſband-like attention | 
to their fences confined to the road-ſide, 


but extends on each ſide into the fields, as 
far as you can ſee.— The country is a very 


pleaſant one; a due mean between a hilly 


and a flat one; the ſmall riſings give a va- 
riety, and open to agreeable landſcapes ; 


and the number of ſcattered houſes and 


villages render it lively; particularly as 
they are ſo neat, | 


LABOUR, Ge. 


All the year round, 1 5. and beer. 
Harveſt, a month, at 40 s. victuals and 
beer, 
Reap- 
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„ 
Reaping per acre, 3 5. 45. and 4 5, 6 d. 


Mowing corn, 15. 


Graſs, 1s. 
Hoeing turnips, 35. 45. and 5 6. 
Ploughing, 7 5. and 8 5. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, 1 5. 3 d. the half-peck loaf, 

Butter, 7+ d. per 1b. 

Mutton, 4: d. 

Beef, 4 4. | 

Cheeſe, (Norfolk) 22 d. Weſ-eountry, 4d. 
Peat for firing, 10's. the waggon-load, 


This place, I think, is near enough to 
the capital, to warn me of its influence; 
[ ſhall therefore give you a reſpite, and con- 
clude with affuring you, how much I am, 


Sc. 
Farnham, July 13th, 1767. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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War little 1 have nen of Surry, 


gives me no great opinion of its 
fertility: There is much bad land, not 
far from Gilford; and I obſerved, as I paſt 
from Farnbam thither, that the upper lands 
were poor. They ſow a good deal of ſain- 
foin, which is a great improvement; for 
it yields two tuns, and two and a half of 
hay per acre. The country is, however, 
pleaſant ; and for ſome miles before you 
arrive at Gifford, the profpects are very 
fe. 

Between that place and 'Repley, the ſoil 
is better; letts, in general, from 10 6. to 
165. and I perceived the crops to be ex- 
ceeding good. On inquiry, I found their 
courſe to be: 1, Fallow. 2. Wheat. 
3. Spring-corn. 4. Clover. 5. Wheat. 
6. Beans, peaſe, or oats. This courſe 1s 
in caſe the ſoil is in good order ; if it runs 
foul, they favour it rather more; and it 
mulſt be confeſſed, that wheat ſown on à 
clover lay, which ſucceeds two crops of 


corn, 1s preſuming too far on _— 
an 
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and the ſtrength of the land's fertility. 
They plough for wheat three or four times; 
ſow two buſhels and an half, and reckon 
three quarters a middling crop, For bar- 
ley, they plough but once 1n their light 
lands, twice in thoſe which are heavier ; 
the quantity three and a half, or four bu- 
ſhels; and the mean produce four quarters. 
For oats they plough but once, ſow. four 
or five buſhels; which yield, on a medi- 
um, four or five quarters. When beans 
are the crop, they likewiſe plough but once; 
and diþble in three buſhels to the acre ; 
hoe them always once, and if they are foul, 
twice, For peaſe, one carth ; ſow three 
buſhels, generally in drills, 14 or 15 inches 
aſunder, with a ſmall plough, made on 
purpoſe; always hoe them once or twice, 
and have generally, on a medium, four 
quarters on an acre: they ſow a great 
many turnips ; plough twice or thrice for 
them, hoe them twice; and generally feed 
them off with ſheep, but ſometimes Rall- 
feed bullocks with them; in which caſe, 
they reckon that an acre of good ones will 

fatten two middf{ing ſized beaſts. 
In tillage they uſe both horſes and oxen; 
four horſes to a plough, and ſometimes 
. more; 
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more ; and four, fix, and eight oxen, and 
in their light lands do an acre and half a 
day, but in the ſtiffer ſoils, only an acre. 
The oxen are reckoned the moſt profitable, 
by the moſt ſenſible people I talked with; 
but the horſes kept, are, nevertheleſs, ten 
to one. They keep a great many cows in 
this country, and reckon the profit of one 
at 4/. One farm I was particular in my 
inquiries after, by accidentally meeting 
with a perſon concerned in it; 
The rent 200 /. 
300 Acres. 
240 of which arable. 
12 horſes, 
8 oxen. 
Zoo ſheep, (right of commonage.) 
30 cows. _ | 
9 fatting beaſts. 
4 ſervants. 
2 boys. 
10 labourers, — 
working hands very great. 


The number of 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 15. 2 d. a day. 
In ſpring, 13. 4 4. 
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In harveſt, 2 5. and 2 5. 6 d. 
Reaping wheat, from 5 5. to 9 s. an acre, 
Mowing corn, from 15. 2 d. to 15. 6d. 
Mowing graſs, 25s. and 2 5. 6d. 
Hoeing turnips, 55.; ſecond time, 43. 
———— — Beans, 3 5. and 4 5. 
—— ——Drilled peaſe, 3 s. and 4s. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years old, per day, $6 to 

64 | 
Ploughing, per acre, 5 5. and 65 


PROVISIONS, 


d, 
Butter, 7 per lb. 
Mutton, 45 
Beef, 4 
Bread, 2 


Mr. Hamilton's ornamented park, at Cob- 
bam, is exceedingly worth your attention ; 
it gave me no inconſiderable pleaſure ; and 
you will, doubtleſs, excuſe my dwelling 
for a few minutes on the principal cir- 
cumſtances which are moſt ſtriking, 

Paſſing from the houſe, and a few 
winding ſhrubberies, which are parted 

from 
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from the park by net-work, and in which 
the green-houſe is ſituated ; we were con- 
ducted through the park to another incloſed 
plantation, which has an agreeable walk, 
commanding a pretty valley, through a 
winding row of fir-trees, and at the ſum- 
mit of a bank, which 1s planted with vines; 
the produce of which, laſt vintage, was 
three half hogſheads of wine. This walk 
leads to the Gothic-temple; an open build- 
ing, which looks immediately upon a large 
piece of water, with a handſome bridge 
thrown over an arm of it : As the temple 
is upon a riſing ground, and looks down 
upon the water, the beauty of the ſcene 1s 
greatly increaſed. In point of lightneſs, 
few buildings exceed this temple. From 
thence we wind through a freſh walk, 
near another part of the water, croſs a 
bridge, formed, to appearance, of rocks and 
foſſils; and turning down, to the right, 
find that this bridge 1s the covering of a 
moſt beautiful grotto, as well as the wa- 
ter; for immediately under it, is a large 
incruſtation of foſſils; and ſpar hanging 
every where like ificles from the cieling, 
has a moſt pleaſing effect. On each fide 
the water is a {mall path, parted from the 
9 ſtream 
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ſtream by marine foſlils : nothing can have 
a more elegant effect than the ceiling of 
this grotto, (in which is ſtuck, with great 
talte, a profuſion of ſpar) hanging over 
the water, as if of a kindred, but congeal- 
ed nature. From this grotto, the walk 
leads on the fide of. the water, to a ruined 
arch, in a juſt taſte: the teſſelated pave- 
ment; the moſaic'd ceiling; and the baſſo 
and alto relievo's, which are let into the 
wall, are all in an exceeding good taſte, 
in decay; the ſymptoms of which are ex- 
cellently imitated ; with weeds growing 
from the ruined parts, and all the other 
marks of antiquity. Through the arch, 

the river appears winding in a proper man- 

ner; that is, dark and gloomy, around a 

rough piece of graſs, which has a conſiſt- 

ent appearance. But what hurt me very 
much, was the contradiction of emotions, 

raiſed by the ſcene behind; which was to- 
tally different from that of the ruin; ele- 

gant and agreeable ; a ſmooth water, and 

ſloping banks, cloſely ſhaven, with a little 

iland in it, are all agreeable objects; and 

by no means affect the ſpectator in uniſon 

with the ruin of Grecian architecture, and 

the gloomy objects around, 
| | | The 
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The caſcade, which is the next object 
that appears, is, though trifling, in a very 
juſt taſte. The water guſhes in five or ſix 


ſtreams, out of tufts of weeds, growing 


in-the rock ; over it bends the trunk of an 
old oak, from fide to fide, which has an 
exceeding good effect; and the trees riſing 
to a great hetght above all, finiſhes the 
ſcene very completely. This caſcade is fed 
by a wheel, which lifts the water from the 
river, which falling in the caſcade, keeps 
up the lake already mentioned. From 
hence we proceeded through a piece of wild 
ground, over-run with brakes and rub- 
biſh, through a ſcoop or hollow, bounded 
by high firs on each fide; and in which 
the tower (another ornamental building) 
appears with a very pleaſing effect, to other 
darker walks, quite cloſed, which lead to 
the hermitage; we entered into a ſmall 
room, nearly dark; and on the opening 
of a door out of it, into the hermit's par- 
lour (another room) the windows at 
once preſent a very beautiful ſcene ; for you 
look immediately down upon the river, 
winding round ſome cultivated fields, with 
a very good proſpect bounding the whole. 
But I would obſerve, that this landſcape, 


being 
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being of nearly the ſame nature with many 
of thoſe at Persfield, figured poorly on 
compariſon ; for the depth of the deſcent 
is not near equal to thoſe vaſt ones of Mr. 
Morriss, which circumſtance takes greatly 
from the pictureſque appearance : and the 
river is too narrow, and not {een diſtinctly 
enough; the wood which grows on its 
banks, and the beaks under the hermitage 
window, almoſt hide 1t : nor are the fields 
overlooked, half ſo diſtinct and beautiful, 
as thoſe in the valley at Pergſeld; but 
notwithſtanding this compariton, the view 
will appear exceedingly beautiful, to thoſe 
who never ſaw Persfie/d, and pretty to thoſe 
who have; the coming upon it, by ſud- 
denly opening the door between the her- 
mit's rooms, is contrived with the utmoſt 
taſte, 

The tower is the next building: from it 
is ſeen a very fine proſpect; St. Pauls ca- 
thedral and Vinaſor caſtle, being two 
among many other objects; but the temple 
of Bacchus, which we came to next, is infi- 
nitely beyond it. It conſiſts of one hand- 
ſome room elegantly ſtucco'd, with a por- 
tico of Corinthian pillars, in a light and 

eautiful taſte: In niches, under the por- 
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tico, are four copies in plaiſter, from cele- 
brated ſtatues; the Venus de Medicis, and 
Venus with fine haunches, making two, 
and both good. Around the room, are 
antique Reman ſtatues, on handſome pede- 
ſtals, and in the middle a coloſſal one, 
of Bacchus, From hence another winding 
walk leads you out of the park. 

On the whote, Mr. Hamilton's, though 
by no means equal in /e ſublime to the 
amazing objects at Persfield, yet is certain- 
ly a very beautiful place, and particularly 
complete, in reſpect of buildings, in which 
the other is deficient ; nor does Persfield, 
in point of beauty of water, by any means 
equal it: in a word, Cobham is the range 
of beauty; but Persficld, that of the ſublime. 
The latter is as much wanting in lively 
and agreeable buildings, as the former in 
the great, and unornamented touches of 
nature. 

From Cobham almoſt to Weſtminſter 
bridge, the ſoil is ſand, naturally poor, 
but near London greatly enriched with ma- 
nure. I obſerved, however, in the ſandy 
fields, about Eſber and King ſton, that the 
crops were exceeding good, which the 


farmers attributed to the wetneſs of the 
ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, and I believe with reaſon. There 
appeared nothing in the huſbandry, much 
worthy of remark ; their courſe 1s, 1. Fal- 
low. 2. Wheat, 3. Spring-corn, or clo- 
ver. 


LABOUR. 


In winter, 17. 4d, a day. 
In ſpring, 2 5. 
In harveſt, 2 J. and 25. 6 d. and beer, &c. 


PROVIS IONS. 
d. 
Butter, 7 per lb. 
Bread, - 2 


Mutton, -= = 4 
Beef, - — 4 


At Clapham I had the ſatisfaction of 
viewing the experimental agriculture of 
Mr. Baldwin. I had read his letter to Dr. 
Templeman, deſcribing his field of Burnet, 
and had much curioſity to ſce it; but, to 
my no ſmall diſappointment, found he had 
ploughed it up the week before, From the 

| 03 contents 
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contents of that letter, I was much ſur— 
prized at finding this; becauſe, Mr B— 
ſpeaks of it as an excellent plant. I ſhould, 
however, remark, that the reaſon of leav- 
ing it no longer, was the want of ſheep to 
paſture it; it not ſuiting Mr. Baldwin to 

keep flock enough to feed it. 
Three acres of Lucerne, of this gentle- 
1an's, made me ſome amends; about two 
atres are drilled in rows, two feet aſunder, 
and the third tranſplanted at the fame 
diſtance. It is two years old; I found it 
two feet two inches high, thick and fine, 
and had been cut once before this year ; 
uſed chiefly for the ſoiling horſes, and for 
feeding four cows. The ſoil is a ſandy 
loam, of a dark colour, appeared to me 
admirable turnip-land, and if deep enough, 
would bear fine carrots; yields good bar- 
ley, as appears by a piece in the ſame field 
adjoining : The drilled equal to the tranſ- 
planted ; but then it ſhould be remembered, 
that the Rev. Mr. Harte, the famous direc- 
tor of the tranſplanting method, orders the 
plants to be ſet at the diſtance of three fect 
four inches, for the benefit of effectual 
ploughing between the rows. Belices 
Lucerne, Mr. Baldwin has ſome expert- 
| ments 
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ments in ſmall, on timothy, bird-graſs, 
Sc. The former is coarſe, thin, and poor; 
and is, I am perſuaded, a worthleſs plant; 
his bird-graſs is very thick and very fine; 
his ſilver hair-graſs the ſame, but not ſo 
delicate; and another very thick one, 
which I apprehend is the fine-bent, the 
ſame. For the clearing of crops, ſown in 
rows, Mr. Baldwin has invented a plough- 
ing harrow ; which I ſaw in the Lucerne- 
field, and took a draught of. See Fig. IV. 
The chief uſe of it, is for looſening the 
intervals, not cleaning them. I cannot 
omit mentioning the extreme politeneſs, 
with which this gentleman (who 1s exceed- 
ingly zealous for the good of agriculture) 
receives all, who make any inquiries con- 
cerning his manner of cultivating the plants 
I have mentioned. | 

Since the taking the minutes of this 
tour I have received two letters from this 
very able cultivator concerning the above 
experiments; in the laſt of which, Mr. 
Baldwin is ſo obliging as to allow me to 
publiſh ſuch parts of both as relate to 
agriculture. In the firſt, he 1s pleaſed 
to write as follows : 


Q 4 ** The 
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e The field of Lucerne, which I am 
much pleaſed to find met with the appro- 
bation of a gentleman of your knowledge 
in agriculture, contains about 4 acres, the 


——  — 


C 


b 


that part of it marked (d), contains two 
acres of Lucerne, tranſplanted in Septem- 
ber 1764 ; that part marked (b), contain- 
ing an acre, was drilled by hand the 2d 
of May 1765, ſo that you-find this to be 
the third year of both. The tranſplanted 
was firſt hoed in November 1704, and coſt 
6 5. per acre ; the price we pay here for 
one hoeing of turnips z it was hoed again 
in April following, and coſt 10 5. an acre. 
The weeding by. hand the drilled acre, 
ſown as above, the 2d of May, coſt the 
middle of June following 12 5. per acre : 
the produce of both theſe pieces in 1765, 
was very trifling, though I muſt remind 
you that it was a very dry ſummer. In 
1766, I began to cut it the 28th of April, 
when it ſerved my horſes and cows fix 
weeks, i. e. to the 7th of June: on the 7th 
of July, I cut the whole 3 acres for hay, 


it produced about 3 loads; and about 3 
loads 


form of it, if you remember, is this — d 
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loads more on the 15th of Auguſt follow. 
ing. The fourth crop, which was pretty 
good, I fed off with my cows and ſome 
ſheep. This year I began to cut it on the 
ith of May, and fed 5 horſes (and 4 
cows occaſionally) till the 2oth of June, 
6 weeks; when I mowed the remainder, 
being about an acre; and it yielded 1 
load of hay. But determinations by the 
eye, as to quantity, being very uncertain, 
| weighed mine at different periods, and 
found on the zoth of May, one rod of 
drilled lucerne weighed 95 6. On the gth 
of June one rod of tranſplanted weighed 
8 /b. and on the 2oth of the ſaid month, 
a rod of the ſame weighed 120 . On the 
ſame day I prevailed on a neighbouring 
gentleman to weigh a rod of broad-caſt 
Lucerne, the weight of which, with ſome 
graſs and weeds, was 138 5. 

But to come yet nearer to the point, 
which I obſerve you are, as I was, very 
anxious to know, I mean the real produce 
of an acre of Lucerne, I have now the ſa- 
tisfaction of informing you, that ſome of 
the gentlemen and jobbing coachmen in 
my neighbourhood being deſirous of ſoiling 
their horſes with Lucerne, I readily agreed 

to 
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to do it for them at the ſame price they 
gave for tares, that is, 7 d. per bundie of 
60 1b. or 65. a week a horſe; from hence 
I was much pleaſed with diſcovering that 
one rod with another, the ſecond crop, 
yielded from 60 to 64 1b. that a large 
coach horſe would eat about go lb. in 24. 
hours, and that an acre would ſerve 5 
horſes 21 days; this comes at once to your 
point of enquiry of the number of weeks 
and number of horſes an acre of lucerne 
will maintain; it alſo ſhows you that my 
method of culture is ſuperior to yours, 
ſince 5 horſes will eat an acre of yours you 
ſay in 9 days; indeed I have long been of 
opinion that 3 feet 4 inches, the diſtance 
yours 1s in the rows, notwithſtanding the 
great authorities you have for it, is by no 
means neceſſary for the plant, or beneficial 
to the cultivator. Cleaning Lucerne in 
rows by hand-hoeing 1s much too expen- 
ſive, I could not bear it, and was there- 
fore never at reſt till I had invented an 
inſtrument that would do it as well or bet- 
ter; laſt Oclober I was happy in ſucceeding 
in this important point; I call it a heals 
hoe, (See Fig. IV.) with this inſtrument ] 


cleaned my field very well the latter end of 
October 
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Ofober laſt in 2 days with one man, a 
horſe, and boy to lead it; ſo that this heavy 
expence I have now reduced to 15. 6 d. or 
25. an acre. Soon after the field was thus 
cleaned, I began to think it would be a 
great acquiſition if I could invent an inſtru- 
ment that would work deep in the narrow 
ſpace between the rows, as a hoeing- 
plough ; accordingly I went to work again, 
and ſucceeded to my wiſh; with this. on 
the 17th of laſt November, I hoe-ploughed 
my 3 acres of lucerne 5 or 6 inches deep, 
after which, as well as the former opera- 
tion of horſe-hoeing, I harrowed the field 
acroſs with common harrows, and carted 
off near 8 loads of weeds ; thus it lay till 
began to cut it the 11th of May laſt, 
after which, as we went on, ,once a week, 
we horſe-hoed; this I alſo repeated after 
the ſecond cutting, and the third crop, 
which 1s now very clean, and 1s 10 inches 
high. Thus I have the vanity to think I 
have brought the culture of Lucerne to a 
very ſure and profitable method, and great- 
ly reduced the expence of cultivating it. 

Drawing the drills, ſowing the ſeed by 
hand, and covering it by 2 little boys at 
36. a day, and 2 men at 20 4. coſt me for 
drilling 
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drilling an acre of Lucerne, about 10, 


_ Railing the plants, ploughing and planting 
the tranſplanted Lucerne, coſt me about 
50 5. an acre. | 

The obſervation you made on my bar- 
ley. (c), as being under ſeeded, leads me to 
acquaint you with the experiment going 
forward there: As I had obſerved that Lu- 
cerne the firſt year yielded but little, I was 
deſirous of removing that objection ; ac- 
cordingly that piece of about 1+ acre was 
ſown with 3 buſhels of barley the zoth of 


March laſt, and the 8th, gth, and 1oth of } 
April, it was drilled with lucerne, the lines 


being a continuation of thoſe in (b); as 1 
want to bring the whole field into Lucerne, 
and (c) was formerly a little ſeparate field, 
the bank I therefore pulled down laſt year 
to make it one field; if I ſucceed, you may 
avail yourſelf of my method. 

In regard to the quantity of ſeed-corn 
molt proper for an acre, much may, and 
is ſaid on both ſides. If I had had the plea- 
ſure of being with you, I ſhould have 
ſhewn you a 4 acre field of oats adjoining 
to the Lucerne, which the farmers in ge- 
neral lay at 5, and ſome at 6, quarters, 


yet only 10 buſhels were ſown, Dung is 
very 
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rery dear in my neighbourhood, and J 
dreſſed this field with lime, which being 
unknown as a manure about me, diverted 
the farmers, but now they fee I was right. 
The reaſon of my ſowing thin here, was 
on account of the Lucerne to be ſown upon 
it, but from the rankneſs of the crop of oats, 
| am fearful of my ſucceſs, I have a 13 
acre field of oats that would have afforded 
you much entertainment, too much indeed 
from the various experiments in it for me 
to mention here. In regard to natural 
graſſes, I begin to think our forefathers were 
happy in diſcovering ray-graſs: Timothy 
; very coarſe; and bird-graſs is nothing. 

If your buſineſs or pleaſure bring you 
this way again, I hope you will favour me 
with more of your company, for I am al- 
ways happy when I can be of ſervice to any 
gentleman in matters of this fort. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


Clapham Common, 
July 36, 1767. Carr, BALDWIN» 
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In his ſecond letter, this excellent culti. 


0¹ 
vator expreſſed himſelf as follows: by 
| 
——* You deſire me to give you ſome 1 
information concerning the Progreſs of my m 
Lucerne, and that I would conſent to your tc 
publiſhing an extract from the letter I 
wrote you laſt year in anſwer to your en- pl 
quiries after it. th 
In regard to my field of Lucerne, I ſe 
muſt inform you that it continues in a [ 
flauriſhing ſtate, and that I uſe no other e) 
inſtruments in cleaning it than my horſe- hy 
hoe, and hoe-plough : I don't think that be 
this has been a favourable ſeaſon for the 10 
growth of Lucerne, but the frequent rains m 
have been very ſerviceable to it on my * 
gravelly foil, yet the cold winds have ſeem- | 
ed to blight it; however, on the 3d of laſt to 
month, a rod of drilled weighed 109 lb. a 
and on the 8th, a rod of tranſplanted 
weighed 102, and yeſterday a rod of drill. 
ed, cut the ſecond time, weighed 64. lb. 
My horſes, though in conſtant work, i 
have lived upon it entirely, and they ate 
not only in perfect good order, but in 
high ſpirits. m 


If you think what I have now told vou, 
or 


15 
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. or what J ſaid in my former letter, will 
be of any ſervice to the publick, you are 
quite welcome to inſert it, as you deſire, 
0 in your Six weeks Tour; for nothing gives 
V me greater pleaſure than being ſerviceable 
[ to my country, 1n the caule of agriculture, 
I have juſt ſown ſome turneps, am 
> ploughing for more, and in order to avoid 
the fly, I ſow to every quart of turnep- 
ſeed, a pint of raddiſh-ſeed. This method 
Jam adviſed to by a friend, who ſays the 
excellence of it has lately been diſcovered 
by accident : it ſeems the raddiſh comes up 
before the turneps, and that the fly will 
not touch a turnep while a raddiſh re- 
mains. I think you'll be pleaſed with this 
hint. | 
I hope, when your buſineſs brings you 
to town, you'll do me the favour to ſpend 
a day with me at Clapham Common. 
I am, Sir, 
'Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
15th July, 1768. Curt. BALDWIY, 


The firſt remark which will certainly be 
made by every one on reading theſe letters, 
is the truly patriotic ſpirit of this very in- 
genious 
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genious huſpandman, who not only em- 
ploys his leiſure in a manner ſerviceable to 
the intereſts of the community, but ſo 
readily. conſents to the publication of thele 
minutes, with the ſame excellent deſign. 
From the above · inſerted regiſter, it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Baldwin has carried the cul- 
ture of Lucerne to very great perfection; 
an acre laſting 5 horſes three weeks, is, at 
the rate of keeping 22 {ix weeks, which, 
at 6s. per horſe, per week, amounts to 
4h 10s, each cutting; and if we ſuppoſe 
the 11th of May, the mean time of the firſt 
cutting, there will, to the end of September, 
be four cuttings or 18 J. per acre, I ap- 
prehend a fourth of this ſum may be de- 
ducted for the expence of carrying the Lu- 
cerne to the ſtables of the owners of the 
horſes, with the attendant charges, after 
which there remains 13 J. 10 6. From this 
ſum, if we deduct the expences of culture, 
&e. the remainder will be neat produce. 

Let us calculate rent at 1/. 10s. one 
cleaning to each cutting, at 27. which 
makes 8s. Four cuttings at 2s. 6 d. or 
10s. One annual hand-weeding, and 
cleaning the rows, which neither horſe- 


hoe nor hoe-plough can effect; this _— 


1 
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be leſs than 10 6. Theſe expences amount 
to 2 J. 18 5. which, deducted from 13 J. 10 5. 
there remains 104, 12 s. clear profit. This 
calculation may not be exact, but I appre- 
hend, from the tenor of the preceding let- 
ters, that it is not far from the truth: 
However, it proves ſufficiently, that Lu- 
cerne thus managed is an object of very 
great importance. Where the price of 
ſolling is not ſo great as 65. per week, the 

proportion may be calculated by any one. 
The particulars inſerted above are not 
explicit in the compariſon : the tranſplant- 
ed Lucerne ſeems to excel the drilled, 
which is not to be wondered at, as the 
plants enjoy in that method, a greater 
ſpace and freer air, and are alſo much ea- 
ler cleaned; the ſuperior weight of one 
cutting of broad-caſt ſhould not be taken 
as a proof of general ſuperiority, for it pro- 
bably was not cut ſo often as either the 
tranſplanted or the drilled : I am a little 
ſurpriſed, however, that the product of the 
laſt year was not equal to the preceding, 
tor Lucerne generally improves to the age 
of five years. But it ſhould be remarked, 
by any huſbandman who is induced to 
R attempt 
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attempt the culture of Lucerne from Mr. 


ch 
Baldwin's ſucceſs, that the expences will " 
run much higher if the above mentioned * 
inſtruments are not uſed, as the difference * 
between them and hand-work 1 is very ma- of 
ter 1al. th: 
| toc 

of 

. A B O U R. ſee 

In winter, 15. 6 d. a day. ” 
In ſummer, from 20 d. to 25s. without i 
beer. | 
Reaping corn, 65. to 7 5s. per acre. of 
Mowing ditto, 1s. 6 d. to 25. . 
* Grals, 39. fn 
cha 

In my way back to the great Eſex road, Xx 
I ſtopped, and viewed Vanſtead houſe, the the 
ſeat of the Earl Tilney, which is a very mag- is n 
nificent palace. It is built of Portland but 
ſtone, with a very grand portico in the RY 
center, ſupported by large Corinthian pil- ed 
lars; under which is the landing: place, ny 
from a double ſtone ſtair- caſe, which leads n f 
to the grand hall. This room is 53 feet ral 
long, by 45 broad; the ornaments conſiſt anti 


chiefly 


— an 8 


e 
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chiefly of two large antique ſtatues, on 
marble pedeſtals, Livia and Domitian ; 
and three large pictures by Caſali, Corio- 
lanus, Porſenna, and Pompey taking leave 
of his family. Theſe pieces are not in 
that maſter's beſt manner; the colours are 
too tawdry; nor is the beauty and delicacy 
of the female figures equal to many I have 
ſeen by that painter. The door-caſes of 
this room are plain, but little cat ved, 
tho" in a good ſtyle. The chimney-piece 
heavy. | 

From the hall, we were conducted to the 
left, into a dining-room of 27 feet ſquare ; 
out gf that into a drawing-room of the 
lame dimenſions; from that into a beds 
chamber of 24 by 20, and through that 
into two light cloſets: theſe rooms form 
the front line to the left of the hall. There 
1s nothing remarkable in their furniture; 
but I obſerved, among other modern pic- 
tures, that of a Turkiſh lady, which plea» 
kd me. You will excuſe me giving you 
my little criticiſms; I am no connoiſſeur 
in paintings, and may be ſo gothic as to 
praiſe a piece by a modern artiſt, when an 
antient one hangs by it. 

R 2 The 
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The ſuite of apartments, to the right 
of the hall, confiſts of, 1ſt, A dining-room, 
25 ſquare; then a drawing-room, 30 by 
25. The chimney- piece in this room is 
elegant ; an eagle taking up a ſnake, in 
white marble, is let into the center of it. 


The next is a bed-chamber, 25 by 22; and 


out of that we entered the - ball-room, 
which runs the whole breadth of the houſe, 
and connects the front line of apartments 
with the back ſuite. This room is 75 by 
27; very elegantly fitted up with gilded 
ornaments of all kinds. But I ſhould 
remark, that the gilding being all on 
brown, is by no means ſet off with ſuch 
luſtre and brilliancy, as that at Holtam. 
From the ball-room, turning to the 
back ſuite, we entered another ſtate bed- 
chamber, 27 by 22. From that into a 
dreſſing-room, 27 by 25; then into an 
antichamber, 4o by 27 ; the chimney” 
piece white marble and elegant ; marble 
tables fine. Next came the ſaloon, 30 
ſquare; chimney-piece white marble and 
pretty ; then another dining-room 40 by 
27, ornamented with three large pictures, 
by Caſali: Alexander directing Apellts 4 
g | pain 
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paint Campaſpe, who is ſitting naked in 
chair, 1s beautiful, the naked well colour- 
ed, and the whole figure enticing; but 
there is a ſtrange ſwelling in her thigh. 
The next piece is the Continence of Sei- 
dio, a poor one; the lady is by no means 
tempting, nor has Scipio any thing the 
leaſt characteriſtick in his countenance 
Sopboniſba tak ing poiſon, is the third; ſhe 
is an inſipid figure, and takes the poiſon 
as ſhe would pluck a roſe ; but without 
any of that noble heroiſm of ſoul, which 
ſpeaks a contempt of the fear of death, 
The colours in all theſe pieces are too 
zlaring. From this room we entered a 
drawing one, 27 ſquare; then another 
bed-chamber, 27 by 21; very elegant, 
hung with crimſon velvet; bed the ſame, 
and lined with an Indian ſattin, white, 
trailed with .coloured flowers, Laſtly, A 
drefſing-room, 26 by 18; ornaments rich- 
ly gilt, The ſuite of rooms on either fide, 
Is, in the whole, 260 feet. 

Under the hall is a very noble arcade; 
out of which is a common dining-parlour, 
40 by 35; out of which we entered a 
breakfaſt-room, 30 by 25; elegant indeed, 
| R 3 Prints 
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Prints paſted on a buff (pale yellow colour- 
ed) paper, with engraved borders; and all 
diſpoſed in a manner which diſplays great 
talte. The prints are of the very beſt 
maſters, and the ornaments elegant.——1 
cannot help preferring the taſte 'of this 
room to Lady Townſhend's dreſſing- room, 
above-mentioned. 

Wanſflead, upon the whole, is one of the 
nobleſt houſes in Exgland. The magnifi- 
cence of having 4 ſtate bed-chambers, with 
complete apartments to them ; and the 
ball-room are ſuperior to any thing of the 
kind in Heughton, Holkam, Blenheim, or 
Wilton : But each of thoſe houſes are ſupe- 
rior to this in other particulars; and to 
form a complete palace, ſomething mult 
be taken from all. In reſpect of eltgance 
of architecture, Wanſtead is ſecond to Hal- 
kam. What a building would it be, were 
the wings added according to the firſt de- 
ſign! | 

Fom Vanſtead, I took the direct road to 
Word; which afforded me a pleaſure ſupe- 
rior to that, which any palace could con- 
fer; for I found there a huſbandry moſę 


perſect (that is profitable) than any Ice 
8 met 
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met with: the particulars of it are worthy 
of your attention, 

The farms are neither very large nor 
ſmall; 200/. a year 1s reckoned a large 
one, and the land letts, at a medium, at 
11, 105. per acre. The courſe of crops 
moſt common is, 1. Fallow, 2. Wheat. 
z. Oats. 4. Turnips. 5. Barley. 6. 
Clover and ray-graſs. 7. Potatoes. Their 
potatoe-huſbandry is admirable ; they dig 
in the clover (and natural graſs, when 
they break it up the ſame) about February, 
and immediately dibble in potatoe ſetts, 
four inches deep, and from eight to ten 
inches ſquare. Before they come up, they 
hoe the ground perfectly clean ; and after 
they appear, twice more. They dig them 
up with a three pronged fork, and gene- 
rally before they are half grown. I ſaw 
them taking up ſeveral crops ;. the reaſon 
of this earlineſs is the great price potatoes 
bear in the ſummer. The profit is exceed- 
ing great, The landlord of the red-lyon 
at Iifard, ſold three roods as they grew, 
without any expence of taking up, the day 
I was there (July the 13th) for 91. And 
lome Iriſhmen who had hired about two 

1 acres 
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acres of ley-land, of Mr. Johnſton, the 
brick-merchant, took up 40 ſacks per acre; 
which amounts to above 20 J. per acre, 
The crop I viewed; it was dibbled promiſ- 
cuouſly. Theſe Irifhmen hired the land at 
4 l. an acre, It was once very common to 
have all the potatoe-grounds belonging to 
them, but of late the farmers have got 
pretty much into the culture themſelves, 

Mr. Johnfton, abovementioned, at the time 
that he lett the ley to ſome Triſb labourers, 
offered them at the ſame price, the ſurface 
of a very large quantity of mud, thrown 
out of a canal in his garden, but they re- 
fuſed it: upon which he directed them to 
plant it on his own account; and to their 

ſurprize, it turned cut by much the belt 

crop of the two “. -Put to return to 

the general huſbandry around Jord. 

For wheat they plough four times, ſow 
two buſhels ; and reckon 3+ quarters a 
middling crop, They give three or four 
earths for barley, ſow three buſhels; and 
5 quarters a middling crop. They plough 
thrice for oats, which 1s extraordinary, 


They reckon two tun about à middling crop. 
| | ſow 
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ſow four buſhels ; and 6 quarters they rec- 
kon a medium. For turnips, they ſtir 
four times, ſow before midſummer, and 
feed off with cows and ſheep ; always hoe 
twice, ſometimes thrice, They plough 
only with horſes, two to a plough, and do 
an acre a day, As to the general œcono- 
my of their farms, take the following 
ſketch of one I met with. Rent 200 J. 
acres 200, nearly all arable. Ten horſes, 
ſuckled 200 ſheep, and kept two men and 
two boys, and fix labourers all the year, 
They feed their hogs in ſummer on clo» 
yer, | 


LABOUR, 


In winter, 1 J. 4 d. a day, and ſmall beer. 
In hay-time, 15. 6 d. and beer. 
Reaping wheat, 55. an acre, 

Mowing ſpring-corn, from 1 s. 69. to 2 8, 
Hoeing turnips, 5 s. for twice. 

Digging land for potatoes, 2 d. 3 d. and 
3, d. per rod, 


p Ro- 


1 


PRO VISIONS. 


d. 
Bread, - 1 per lb. 
Mutton, - 42 and 5 d. 
Beef, — 4 
Veal, — 5 
Candles, 3 
Coals, 1 buſhel. 


I ſhould have told you, that the land- 
lord of the red- lyon, was this year offered 
71. an acre, for a ſmall field of garden 
peaſe, drilled in rows, three feet aſunder, 
to be taken off in time for turnips; but 
refuſed it. 

My inquiring after the agriculture of the 
neighbourhood, brought me acquainted 
with the improvements of Mr. Jobnſten, 
above mentioned. They conſiſt of experi- 
ments on Lucerne and Burnet, Four years 
ago laſt ſpring, he mark'd out three acres 
of land; the foil a hot gravel to ſom? 
depth, as appears by a large gravel-pit 


adjoining. One acre he ſowed with 
Lucerne 
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Lucerne broadcaſt ; another with the ſame, 
over barley, broadcaſt : the third he divided 
into three parts, and drilled them at two 
feet, two feet ſix inches, and three feet 
diſtance. On the corn acre he ſowed five 
pecks, which yielded him 45 bulhels ; an 
increaſe very ſurpriſing. Mr. TJohbnfton 
aſſured me of the accuracy of this account, 
as he ſaw the barley meaſured himſelf; 

The general reſult of the experiment 
hitherto, is, that the drilled Lucerne is 
always earlier than the broad caſt; but 
not ſo much as to ariſe to one cutting in 
the whole year, the latter being cut as often 
as the former. In reſpect of quantity there 
is no compariſon; the broadcaſt yielding 
nearly double to the drills, conſequently 
Mr. Johnſton gives it the preference; nor 
can he yet determine how long it will laſt 
in the ground. The acre which was ſown 
without corn, coſt him near two guineas 
to clean; but after the firſt year he weed- 
ed all the broad - caſt piece, with an har- 
row of his own contrivance. See Fig. V. 

The teeth of this harrow, by means of 
preſſing it down by the handles, cut 
deep, and tear up all the weeds: the pieces 


of 


. 
of which it is compoſed, are ſtout and 
heavy. ERS: 

Another purpoſe, for which the inventor 
found it admirably uſeful, is, the tearing 
up the couch-graſs from out of the fal- 
lows. The drilled acre of Lucerne was 
kept clean the firſt year, with hand-hoes 
alone; but ſince it has been cleared with a 
horſe-hoe, likewiſe of Mr. Johnſton's inven- 
tion; the thought of which, he ſeems to 
have taken from M. du Cheateauvieux's dou- 
ble cultivator. See Fig. VI. | 

This hoe ſeems broken off before, be- 
cauſe it goes on to the carriage of the 
plough when uſed. The two feet drills of 
Lucerne yielded ſomething more than the 
others. The broad-caſt piece, when ! 
viewed it, was 12, 16, and 18 inches high, 
and had been cut twice; the drills were 
juſt cut the third time. Laſt year, the 
whole three acres fed eight horſes, from 
the 2d of May to the end of September : 
they eat, beſides, an acre of tares; but as 
a part of the Lucerne was fet aſide for cut- 
ting into chaff, Mr. Jobnſton calculates, 
that the three acres, in effect, maintained 
them during that time. 

| The 
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The burnet experiments conſiſt of one 
tood, drilled two feet aſunder, and ſowed 
laſt Auguſt twelvemonth : and one acre 
ſown in drills, three feet, laſt Auguſt; they 
were both ſtanding for ſeed, not having 
been cut this year ; both very fine crops, 
but the latter remarkably ſo. Laſt year 
he fed cows and horſes with the produce 
of the rood; both of which eat it very 
freely, and even with greedineſs, 

Theſe graſſes, upon the whole, are found 
a very great improvement upon this dry 
gravelly land; which, however, has ſuch 
a degree of richneſs in it, as to be worth 
305. an acre. 

The land continues very good from 
Ifford quite to Chelmsford, around Burnt- 
wad, which is 18 miles from London ; it 
letts, in general, at 20 5. an acre. But 
the potatoe culture is entirely done with, 
in three or four miles this fide of ard; 
although the ſoil is as good at a greater 
diſtance, and Landon near enough far the 
bringing any kind of manures. So profit- 
able as the growth of this root is, I was 
ſurprized to find the cultivation of it ex- _ 
tend no further. Between Ingateſten and 

C Chelmsford, 
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Chelmsford, the value of land declines; it 80 
letts around that country at a moderate of t 
price, conſidering the diſtance from Lon. ns 
don; from 7 5. to 1. per acre: the farms ” 
are not over-grown ones, from 20 J. and thir 
30/. to 2 or 300 1. Their courſe of 5 


crops, moſt common, is, 1, Fallow. 2. 
Wheat. 3. Oats, or peaſe; if the for- and 


mer, then, 4. Clover and ray-graſs, for boy 
one or two years; but if peaſe, then fal- bot 
low again, or turnips. They plough three oy 
times for wheat, ſow two buſhels; and lit 
reckon a middling crop at 2 quarters On 
and an half, For oats, they plough tha 
but once, ſow four buſhels; and reckon do 
three quarters the medium. Sometimes th 
they ſow beans, for which grain they give wh 
but one ſtirring, ſow two buſhels, hoe th 
twice, and reap three qrs. on a medium, 1 
They plough twice or thrice for peaſe; per 
ſow two buſhels, hoe them once or twice; 

and three quarters they reckon their mean 

crop. For turnips, they ſtir four times, 

and make the ſoil garden fine; hoe them In 


twice, and uſe them in the feeding all 


kinds of cattle. 
: Some» 
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Something of the general management 
of their farms will be ſeen from the follow- 
ing particulars of one. The rent 100 /. 
a year; for which the farmer has ſome- 
thing above 250 acres; the greateſt part 
of which is arable land. He keeps eight 
horſes, 50 or 60 ſheep, and 20 cows; 
and employs three or four men, and two 
boys, as yearly ſervants, beſides three la- 
bourers. They reckon the profit of a 
cow at 3/. 105, to lett it. They have but 
little notion of feeding hogs on clover. 
One circumſtance I ſhould not, forget, and 
that 1s, their hollow drains, of which they 
do a great deal in their wet lands, and 
this excellent practice I found ſcarce any 
where but in Eſex and Suffolk. They dig 
them 22 inches deep, and fill up with 
wood and ſtraw; the price 2 d. and 2: d. 
fer rod. 


ek bane... e þ 


LABOUR, Se. 


In winter, 15. 2 d. a day. 
In hay-time, 15. 4 d. and beer, and I 5. 
0d, 


In 
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In harveſt, 1 5. 6 d. board and beer. f 
Reaping, 5s. per acre. 

Mowing corn, 1 5, and 1s. 2 d. 
Grass, 2 . and 2s. 6 d. and beer, 
Hoeing turnips, firſt time, 45s. ſecond, 2 x, 
Beans and peaſe, 7 s. twice. 


Ploughing, per acre, 4 5. 


th; 

PROVISIONS, &c, 

Bread, rather more than 12 4 per lb, 
Butter, 8 d. Salt 7 d. ar 
Candles, 72 d. CC 
- Mutton, 42 d. lo 
Beef, 4 d. T 
_ Veal, 4 d. U 
Coals at Maiden, 24 5s. per Chalder. , 


Cheeſe, 4 4. . ſort, 3+ d. 


IMPEEMENTS, 


New waggon, 25 /. 
— Cart, 12 J. 
Plough, 1. 10. 
Harrows, 21. 55. 


T 


„„ 

I forgot to tell you they uſe but two 
horſes in a plough, and do an acre a day. 

I aſked a little farmer, in this neigh- 
bourhood, What was the employment of 
the labourers wives and children? Drinking 
tea, he replied; and I cannot but remark, 
that I found the cuſtom almoſt univerſal. 


* * * 


And now being arrived at Chelmsford, 
and the concluſion of my journey, thro' a 
country already deſcribed ; you muſt al- 
low me here, to finiſh this Letter, and my 
Tour. In my next I ſhall make ſome re- 
marks on the ſubſtance of the preceding 
minutes, and draw forth ſuch practical 
deductions, as will, I flatter myſelf, prove 
this little journey to be, at leaſt, not to- 
tally uſeleſs. 


I remain, &c. 
Chelmsford, | 
July 17th, 1767. 


N. B. I found upon a journey I took 
from this place to Bury, that the road 
to Hedingham is exceſſive bad; and 

from Sudbury, to within three miles of 

8 Bury, 
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Bury, ſtill worſe. Their method of 
mending in the laſt mentioned road, ] 
found exceſſively abſurd; for in nine 
parts out of ten of it, the ſides are higher 
than the middle, and the gravel they 
bring in, is nothing but a yellow loam, 
with a few ſtones in it; through which, 
the wheels of a light chaiſe cut as eaſily 
as in ſand, with the addition of ſuch 
floods of watery mud, as render this 
road, on the whole, inferior to nothing 
but an unmended Welſb lane. 


Chelmsford, 
July 23d, 1767. 
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EAT TER Wt. 


SHALL here, Sir, endeavour to make 
good tny promiſe, of drawing ſome 
concluſions from the variety of preceding 
minutes; and aim, at leaſt, at ſhewing 
you the uſe attending a knowledge of the 
agriculture, and rural economics: af our 
own country; acquired on the ſpat. I 
flatter myſelf, that my arduous inquiries 
will not prove entirely trixal or uſobeſs, 
but will exhibit ſome local peculiarities in 
practical huſbandry, which ought” to be- 
come more general; and by comparing 
every where the prices of labour and pro⸗ 
viſion, ſee if a balance can poſſibly be diſ- 
covered. . — 38 vey 
Without further introduction, I ſhall 
begin with the crops, which in ſome places 
are ſo much ſuperior to others; and ex- 
amine what reaſons are apparently the 
cauſe; at the ſame time remarking if there 
5a general balance hetween the rent and 
the produce. 8 in 
8 2 | In 
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In the improved lands in Norfolk, I found 
the mean produce of wheat, 4 quarters, 
Of barley, 5 ditto, n 
* Rent, 5% 


On an improved farm at To l, near 
Bur), in SufolR : 


Wheat, — C 
Barley, - * 
Rent, 2 14 45 | 


Another: Barley and . 
Wheat, 28 47 
OL. +:;;e 8 160 4. 


Between Hedingham and Braintree, at Sam- 


ford, 
Wheat, - - 
Barley, - - 
Oats, w” — 
Rent, * die 145. 


Ditto, Saling. 


Barley, _ 
Rent, 23 = 20. 


9 


1 
Between Dorthe and Shooter's-hull : 


Quarters; 
Wheat, — „ 
Barley, EM oh.” | 67 


Rent, 8 205. 


About Stoken Church, in Oxfordſhire : © 


Barley, - 5 5 
Rent, „„. 


About Cotfwould-bills : 
Wheat, - — 3 7 
Barley, - 3 
Rent, 2 0 59. 6 d. ; | 
Between Gi/ford and Ripley :- 
Barley, - - PTL 
Peaſe, — ll 
8 12 5. 6 4. 
About Verd in Eſer: | 
Wheat, - - 4 
Bar ley, - — 5 


— — 
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From this flight fetch, it appears that 
the rent bears no ſort of proportion to the 
produce of the ſoil, but is guided totally 
by accident. It is extremely. remarkable, 
that the mean quantity of wheat, on the 
richeſt ſoils, and with the beſt huſbandry, 
ſhould. neyer exceed 6 quarters and .; an 
acre, and that in the neighbourhood of 
the capital itſelf. 1 very muek queſtion 
whether I ſhouſd ever find a greater pro- 
duce, if this Tour was extended over the 
whole kingdom. If the nature of the 
broad- caſt huſbandry would not admit a 
greater crop, I ſhould not be ſurprized at 
this; but it is an abſolute fact, that 18 
quarters of wheat have been produced by a 
ſtatute acre. of land, in the common 
method of cultivation: that is, by the 
broad-caſt ſowing. The immenſe defi- 
ciency, therefore, of 'the- generality of 
crops, muſt be owing to the farmers ſow- 
ing their ground too often, or to a want of 
ſufficient tillage, or plentiful manuring. 
There are ſtrong reaſons for attributing it 
to theſe cauſes; it is remarkable, that the 
beſt produce of All, was off but.a middling 

ſoil at beſt, the Kentiſb one, but — 
| 7 


WE 


by manuring to a great pitch. The next 
greateſt produce of wheat, is from the im- 
proved farms in Sufolt; both a naturally 
bad ſoil for that grain, but by means of 
excellent management, made to yield more 
than others of twice the rent. The next 
is about ford in Eſex, and the improved 
lands in Norfolęè; which are foils very far 
from being well adapted to this grain, and 
yet the crops they are made to produce 
are very conſiderable. Upon the whole, 
thoſe ſoils, which are naturally the worſt, 
but improved by manures, and well cul- 
tivated, I have univerſally found to yield 
the greateſt crops. What a pregnant 
proof is four quarters, on a medium, 
growing on the Norfolk ſheep-walks ! | 
Theſe facts ſhould give all huſbandmen 
a juſt idea of the vaſt importance of pro- 
per tillage, cropping, and manures; that 


there be always a ſufficiency of the firſt 


and the laſt, and never-too much of the 
other, Since very poor ſoils, and even 
ſuch'as have been reputed barren, are made 
by theſe means to exceed the naturally fer- 


tile ones in produce, 
' S 4 Natural 


—_ x ——Ü— — — - 


— — — 


— — 
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Natural fertility is conſequently of long 
ſtanding, and the rents of courſe high, 
the farmers therefore think they cannot 
pay their rents if their land be not almoſt 
perpetually cropped; not from a real 
height in the rent itſelf, but from the com- 
pariſon they make with others who pay 
leſs. But theſe, on the contrary, knowing 
how much more is paid by others, and 
being impreſſed from cuſtom, as it were, 
with an idea, that rent is no great matter, 
are not induced to paſs by the fallow years, 
or thoſe of reſt under graſſes: and the ſame 
contraſt holds with reſpect to manures; 
- he who pays a trifle, thinks he can afford 
to manure for that reaſon, and thoſe who 
pay five times as much, are perſuaded they 
cannot therefore venture any expence of 
that ſort ; the conſequence of which cir- 
cumſtance is, the former, upon poor land, 
are more able to pay a great price for a bad 
ſoil, than the latter are a ſmall rent for a 
good one. The richneſs of the land is 
not therefore of ſo much importance to 
the cultivator, and, of courſe, to the na- 
tion at large, as a lively, vigorous, and 


judicious culture of it. 
In 
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In reſpect to crops, of an uncommon 
ſort, or at leaſt not generally cultivated, 
the profit appears to be vaſtly greater, 
than from corn or natural graſs. This is 
particularly the caſe, with hops about 
Hedingham and Farnham: a middling crop, 
at the former place, amouts to 354 an 
acre; and at the latter, more than double 
that ſum. This latter produce is, indeed, 
exceedingly great ; but allowing for -any 
little exaggeration in the account, yet great 
deductions may be made, and vaſt profit 
left; beſides, the rent of the land there 
riſes to a greater price than in any part of 
the kingdom I am acquainted with, even 
to 9 J. an acre. Nothing in the common 
huſbandry ever equals. thoſe products of 
hops; nor are the expences upon them ſo 
great, as to reduce hop planting to a mean 
with the general agriculture; for they ſel- 
dom riſe to 20/. an. acre at Hedingham, 
and not much above 30 l. at Farnham. But 
as theſe expences are infinitely greater than 
what attends the uſual ſyſtem of farming, 
much fewer people have the ſubſtance ne- 
ceſſary for undertaking this garden huſ- 


bandry, 
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bandry, which renders the profit the more 
conſiderable. 
I have examined in a great number of 
places, fields which would produce hops 
equally well with any about Hedingban, 
and that lett for a common rent, in which 
the hop culture would be an infinite im- 
provement: but common farmers, and 
even the. generality of landlords, have no 
ſtrong ideas of the utmoſt profit to which 
they might employ their ſoils. 
Next to hops, potatoes are the moſt 
beneficial vegetable that I have met with, 
Their culture in Efex is exceeding pro- 
fitable; taken up in July, when they are 
not above one fourth grown, they yield 
40 ſacks per acre, on a medium, and in 
money, from 25 J. to 35 l. an acre; ſome- 
times more, which is very great; nor are 
the expences upon them high; and a pe- 
caliar benefit attending them, is the excel- 
lency of their nature, in ſweetening and 
ameliorating the ſoil; the extreme thick- 
neſs of ſhade' they yield covers the ſoil en- 
tirely, and renders it very mellow; they 
find them the beſt preparers for any kind 
of grain. 
˖ 
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It is aſtoniſhing their culture is not 
more common ; for any ley ground does 
for them that is tolerably rich, and the 
worſt ſoils will bear plentiful- crops of 
them, if well danged. As to the part of 
Effex where they are moſt common, being 
very near to London, the argument proves 
nothing againſt the extenſion of the prac- 
tice, becauſe, other places are equally near 
Londen, that do not plant them; and vaſt 
tracts of land that have water-carriage 
might convey their crops to the capital at 
x leſs expence, though five times further 
diſtant, for all the Eſex ones are carried 
by land. As Lucerne and Burnet are yet 
cultivated chiefly in ſmall quantities; and 
no'where the common crops of any place I 
have ſeen, I ſhall ſpeak of them when I 
come to conſider what J call experimental 
agriculture. 

The variations I met with in the courſes 
of crops—in the introduction of amelio- 
rating ones — and the maxims of fallowing 
are great; but leſs in fallowing than any 
other. In the prodigiouſſy improved lands 
of Norfolk, fallowing is ſcarcely known, 
and 
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and vaſt are the crops they raiſe without 
it. 

On the improved farm at Toffec, near 
Bury, the land is never fallowed. 

Between that place and Lavenbam, they 
fallow for wheat ; ſometimes for barley. 

Between Braintree and Chelmsford, for 
both wheat and barley. 

About Dartford and Shooter's-hill in Kent, 
and around Wycomb in Buckinghamſhire, 
not at all. | 

From Tetsford to Oxford, Witney ; and 
again, between Frog-mill and Crickhy-bill 
for barley. 

Between Newnham and Chepfiow, quite 
down to Bridgend, and acroſs the Severne 
through all the tract of country round 
Briſtol and Bath to Deviſes, acroſs Salisbury 
plain to that city, and thence . through 
Wincheſter and Gilford to London; and, 
laſtly, to Chelmsford, a line of country of 
about 240 miles, it is all fallow for wheat. 
But 1 ſhould remark, that this uniform 
huſbandry has no general cauſe in the na- 
ture of the ſoil; on the contrary, it is in 
many places inferior to other methods; 


for Too fallow, as I have already minuted, 
where 


en 12M 
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where the land is perfectly well adapted to 
turnips and clover; in which caſe there 
ſhould be no fallowing, but barley ſown 
after turnips, and wheat after clover, 

Of the ameliorating, or fallow crops, 
peaſe and beans (as I have already men- 
tioned potatoes) claim the firſt notice : and 
in no article of huſbandry have I found 
greater contraſts than in theſe, I ſhall 
firſt minute the chief variations, and then 
explain the cauſes of them; the rent I add 
merely by way of an index, to the com- 
mon nature of the country. 


In Marſhland, Norfolk: 
| Quarters, 
Mean crop, . — 5 
Rent, = - 205, 


Between Bury and Hadleigh, Suffolk : 


Crop 1 
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Between Hedingham and Brazntree : 
EE eee 
Crop, = 2 E 


Rent, 2 gl 145. 


"Between Bra ue rnd cure. Efes: 


Crop. Ru — 2 32 
Ditto, peaſe, he 
| Rent, > 3 16 7. 


Between Woogfock and Witney, Oxford: 


Cotfwould Hills, Glouceſterſtire : 


Crop, - — - 3 
nm » * 7 I. 5. 64. 


Between .Chep/iow and vage Mon- 
 mouthſhire : 


Crop, not „„ 
Rent, — pu 8 5, 


Around 
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Around Cowbriage, Glamorganſtire ; 
Quarters, 


Crop, leſs than 2 
Rent, = = 10 S. 


Near the Deviſes, towards Salidbury, Wilts : 


Crop 1 — — 3 
Rent, W<) ” 59. | 


Between Salisbury and Romſey, Hampſhire : 
WM m_— 2 
Rent, — 3 

Between Gilford and Ripley, Surry : 


Crop, peaſe, - 22 4 
Rent, - - 125. 


About Lfard, Efſex : 


Crop, garden peaſe, 6, 7, or $1. 
Rent. = 309. | 


* | Theſe 


— 
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Ĩheſe crops call for ſome very obvious 
remarks; rent we find has nothing to do 
with them, if the ſoil is in any meaſure 
to be judged of by it; good crops of beans 
proceed from other circumſtances more 
than from the richneſs of the land, By 
much the worſt crops, in this table, are 
thoſe in Monmouthſhire, Glamorganſhire, 
and part of Wil:fhire and Hampſhire; the 
rents of which tracts appear to be, on a 
medium, as high as any of the others; but 
if you turn to the preceding paſſages, 
wherein an account 1s given of their cul- 
ture, you will find theſe are theonly places 
where they do not hoe them. The medium 
of thoſe tracts, which hoe, is about 4 qrs. 
and 2; from whence it appears, that thoſs 
ſlovenly farmers, who omit this neceſſary 
operation, loſe, at leaſt, the amount of 
their crops, for want of following better 
examples. I reaſoned with ſeveral of them, 
on this part of their practice; but they 
ſaid, They never heard of ſuch a thing, 

*twould never do, and could not anſwer. 
With turnips, the difference 1s yet great- 
er, between the right huſbandry of that 
vegetable, as practiſed in Norfolk, y 
ex, 
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Efex, &c, and as they are managed in 
Wales, and about Burchalke, near Salisbury: 
for of all crops, none require hoeing ſo much; 
there is none that will pay ſo well for that 
operation, the value of them being very 
tiling without it. The extenſive uſe of 
them is known but little df, except in Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Eſſex ; that is, all the uſes 
to which they may with profit be applied, 
one or two places excepted. I found no 
farmers, but in thoſe counties, that under- 
ſtood any thing of the huſbandry of fatting 
attle with them; feeding lean ſheep, being 
the only uſe they put them to. A univer- 
al loſs attending a bad culture of beans 
and turnips, 1s the loſs of a year for a 
poor crop; for nothing is a better prepa- 
ration for corn, than theſe vegetables, 
when kept perfectly clean, but none worſe, 
when managed in a ſlovenly manner: and 
accordingly we find, that where they 
plough and hoe thoroughly, their beſt 
crops of corn ſucceed theſe fallow ones. 
The clover huſbandry I found univerſal, 
from the north of Norfolk, to the further 
end of Glamorganſpire. Some variations I 


found in the management of it, but none 
| 9 ſo 
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to ſtriking as thoſe mentioned in the ar- 
ticle of turnips. The worſt is the ſowing 
of hop-clover in Villſbire and Hampſhire, 
which paltry ſpecies is not comparable to 
the common broad clover. Ray-graſs is 
likewiſe fown much too univerſally : I 
found it frequently on ſoils by far too 
good for it; broad clover alone, is infi- 
nitely preferable, except on very light 
land. 
The variations in the courſes of crops I 
found pretty conſiderable, 


1 


In the marled parts of Norfolk, it is; 
1 Wheat, 
2 Turnips, 
3 Barley, 
4 Clover and Ray- graſs. 


In the improved farm, near Bury, in 
Wolke 
1 Turnips, 
2 Barley, 
3 Clover, 
4 Wheat. 
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About Hedingham, in Effx : 
1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Peaſe, 
4 Wheat, 
5 Turnips, 
6 Barley, 
7 Clover, 


If the third or fourth crop of this courſe 
is well manured for, it is a very good one, 
on rich lands. 


Between Braintree and Chelmsford : 
1 Fallow, 
2 Barley, 
3 Clover, 
4 Wheat. 


Nothing can exceed this courſe upon 
lands too heavy for turnips. Sometimes 
they vary it, but for the worſe : 


1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Barley, 
4 Wheat. 


T2 
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No manuring can make the laſt crop of 
wheat a good one. For very rich lands, 
the couple between Dartford and Shooker's- 
bill 1s excellent : : 
1 Peaſe, 
2 Turnips, 
3 Barley, 
4 Clover, 
5 Wheat. 


About Stoten Church, in Glouceſterſhire 
1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Spring-corn, 
4 Clover. 


Between Tetsford and Oxfora: 
| 1 Wheat, 
2 Beans, 
3 Barley, 
4 Fallow, 
5 Barley, 
6 Clover. 


This is a ſtrange courſe for any ſoil. It 
is the ſame between Wood/tock and Witney. 
About Sherborn on Cot fwould-bills, Glour 


ceſter ſhire, 
* 1 Fal- 


7 
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1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Peaſe, 

4 Barley, 


Between Neunbam and Chepflow, Glou- 
eefterſhire « | 
_ 1 Fallow, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Peaſe, 

4 Oats, 

5 Turnips, 

6 Barley, 

7 Clover, 

8 Wheat, exceeding good. 


Between Chepſtow and Newport : 


1 Fallow, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Barley, 

4 Oats, 

5 Ray-graſs and clover, 


But of all others, I beg you will remark 
the following, about Cowbridge, in Gla- 


morganſhire : 


3-2 1 Wheat 
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1 Wheat, 
2 Barley, 
3 Oats, 

4 Oats, 
5 Fallow. 


Between Deviſes and Saliſbury : 
| 1 Fallow, 

2 Wheat, 

3 Barley, 

4 Hop-clover, &c. 


Around Salisbury: 
1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Barley, 
4 Oats, peaſe or beans. 


Between Aylresford and Alton, in Hamp- 
ſhire, a very odd courſe : 
1 Turnips, 
2 Barley, 
3 Graſſes, 2 years, 
4 Fallow, 
5 Wheat, 
6 Barley. 
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Between Guildford and Ripley in Surry : 


1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Spring-corn, 
4 Clover, 
5 Wheat, 


6 Beans. 


About ford in Eſex : 


1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Oats, 

4 Turnips, 
5 Barley, 
6 Clover, 
7 Potatoes. 


There are more to commend, upon the 
whole, in theſe courſes, than in any other 
article mentioned yet; for the huſbandry 
of introducing a crop of pulſe, roots, or 
graſs between every two of corn, is very 
prevalent, and an excellent principle it is. 
If we except the Welſb courſes, which are 
very bad, and one or two more, a crop, 


T 4 
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and fallow, or fallow crep, are univerſal, 
In the long courſes it appears how ſenſible 
the farmers are, that corn will not bear 
any repetitions, with ſo much profit in the 
long run, as by introducing either legumi- 
nous crop or roots. 

This article of cropping judiciouſly, is 
of infinite importance. How is it poſſible 
that any land, be it ever fo well ploughed 
and manured, can ſupport four ſucceſſive 
crops of corn, upon the ſtrength of one 
fallow? according to the cuſtom about 
Caubridge, in Glamorganſhire ! It is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that good crops can be 
gained by ſuch huſbandry; for the laſt two 
muſt be over-run with trumpery and 
weeds, without any ſtrength to get the bet- 
ter of them. 

No courſe can exceed that of turnips, 
barley, clover, wheat; when the land is ſo 
dry and ſound as to yield good turnips, 
and admit their being fed or carried off, 
and at the ſame time rich enough to pro- 
duce wheat; which circumſtances I take 
to be of all others, the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
a good ſoil. But even this courſe has been 
found liable to objections: in the turnip 


and 


1 

and clover countries, the moſt ſenſible 
farmers are perſuaded their lands become 
ſurfeited with them; inſomuch, that after 
a long repetition of this courſe, ſcarce any 
turnips can be gained, without much dung 
on the ſame fields, which, at firſt, pro- 
duced plentifully without any. And their 
clovers they find riſe thin, die in the win- 
ter, and wear out very ſoon. The remedy 
wanting in this caſe, is a ſubſtitute for 
each of theſe crops, In light ſoils, none - 
are comparable to carrots and potatoes; 
and I might obſerve, that they will grow 
in much heavier ones than commonly ima- 
gined, I have cultivated them myſelf, in 
no inconſiderable quantities, on a good 
wheat ſoil, and with great ſucceſs; and in 
heavy lands, cabbages thrive, with proper 
management, in an extraordinary manner. 
Theſe crops would ſerve to vary the courſe 
inftead of turnips, and the ground would 
bear. the repetition of three much better 
than of one crop. Inſtead of clover, ſain- 
foine and lucerne ſhould be introduced ; 
which would laſt in the foil five years, in 
perfect vigour, and form by that time. a 
tyrf, the breaking up of which, would 

yield 
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yield an extraordinary profit, I do not, 
by any means, recommend theſe plants to 
the excluſion of clover, for I am very 
ſenſible of its prodigious value; but only 
to introduce them in rounds, when the 
ſoil is tired of the latter. 
The importance of manuring, I found 
in general better underſtood than I expec- 
ted, Marling has been for many years, 
and is at preſent practiſed in the utmoſt 
perfection in Norfolk ; where likewiſe the 
folding of ſheep is carried on very regu- 
larly, and oil-cakes purchaſed, even from 
Holland, to enrich their wheat lands. The 
farmers indeed around Lynn have none of 
theſe ideas, or they would not let an hun- 
dred load of coal-aſhes be waſhed every 
year into the river, 
About Bury in Sufelk, they purchaſe the 
manures ariſing in that town at a vaſt ex- 
pence ; and with ſuch eagerneſs, that were 
the town halt as big as | London, they would 
buy them all. 

Between Sudbury and Braintree in Eſſr, 
they are very careful in forming compoſts 


of chalk, dung and turf. 
All 
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All round Londen, at a fmall diftance, 
they have a proper idea of bringing various 
ſorts of manures; but at the diſtance of 
10, 12, and 18 miles, they do not by any 
means bring a twentieth part of the quan- 
tity which they ought; conſidering what 
rich ſorts they might procure at a ſmall 
expence. 

The uſe of lime is perfectly well known 
in the hundreds of Efex, and brought in 
waggons from a great diſtance, and at a 
vaſt expence; even to 10 l. an acre. Lim- 
ing is likewiſe the great manure in thoſe 
parts of Wales through which I paſſed, 
They have it amazingly cheap, and find 
the effects of it very beneficial. But the 
Welſh farmers are ſtrangely deficient in not 
folding their ſheep ; many of them have 
tolerable locks, but no ſuch thing as a fold 
n all the country I ſaw. 

The manure arifing in the farm yards, 
I found every where taken care of, and 
ſpread upon the fields. They were carry- 
Ing it out in many places as I paſſed along. 
The mixing it likewiſe with turf dug in 


the high-way, I remarked was univerſal, 
The 
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The manure ariſing from burning the 
ſurface, I firſt met with in Glouceſterſhire : 
they find it extremely beneficial, if not 
practiſed too often; it cleans the ſoil great- 
ly, and enriches it equally; nor do tur- 
nips, particularly, ever fail the year they 
pare and burn; and the expence, at which 
they have the operation performed, is very 
trifling, from 145. to 20s. per acre, This 
method would anſwer greatly in many 
parts of the eaſtern counties, but they have 
no idea of it; except burning the ſedgy 
turf and ſtubble in the iſle of Ely, It is, 
beyond all doubt, the beſt'way of breaking 
up old and bad paſtures, and fitting them 
for eorn. It is a ridiculous notion, to ſup- 
poſe it fit only for wet lands, ſince in the 
parts of Glouceſterſhire and Wales through 
which I paſſed, they practiſe it to great 
profit on very dry ones. 

The variations I found in the article of 
the manner of tillage, were extremely 
great, and form an inſtance of as miſtaken 
management as any I met with. This will 
appear very evident, from the following 
table of ſoils, ſtrength, and quantity 
ploughed per day. | ; 

: * 


nips 
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Improved parts of Norfolk, 


Light turnip-land: 


2 Horſes, 
2 Acres. 


Acroſs Suffolk and to Braintree in Eſſex. 
Light, loamy, and ſome heavy, bean- 
land: | 


2 Horſes, 
1 Acre, 


At Lord Clare's, in Eſex, 


Loam too heavy for turnips: 


2 Oxen, 
1 Acre, 


Between Braintree and Chelmsford. 


Mixed ſoils, both light and heavy; tur- 
nips and beans: 
3 Horſes, ſometimes four, 
1 Acre, 


Rs Between 
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Between 4m and Uvbridge, Middyjes, WY x 


Both light and heavy; turnip and bean- 
land: 


4 Horſes in a line, 
1 Acre. 


Around Mycomb, in Buckinghamſhire: 


Light ſoil; bears good turnips : 


5 horſes, often fix, 
From + to 1 acre. 


About Stoke Church, in Oxfordſhire, 


Chalky ſoil: 


6 Horſes, 
1 Acre; 


Near Sherborn, on Cotfwould-hills, Ghbu- 
ceſterſbire. 
Light, but chalky and poor: 
| 4 Horſes, 
1 Acre. 
From 
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' From North Leach, through Gloucefterſtre, 
Monmouthſhire, and Glamorganſhire, 


Light and middling turnip-land, &c. 


Eight oxen ; never leſs than ſix; or 
four, and two horſes, 
From - to 1 acre. 


Between the Deviſes and Saliſbury. 
Light and middling; great quantities 
of turnips. 


4 Horſes, never leſs than three, 
Scarce one acre. 


In the neighbourhood of Salisbury, 


Various ſoils, but in general light : 


3 and 5 horſes, 
1 Acre, 


Through Hampſbire. 


Light dry ſoil in general: 


4 Horſes, 
1 Acre. 
6 Between 


— — —_—_— 
1 
. 
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Between Guilford and Cobbam in Surry. 


Much ſand; and light loam : 


4 Horſes, and often more, 
4, 6, and 8 oxen, 

14 Acre, light ſoil, 

1 Acre, heavy. 


About Verd. Eſſex. 


Gravel: 


2 Horſes, 
1 Acre. 


If you caſt your eye lightly over this 
table, it will ſurely be evident, at once, 


what a waſte of ſtrength is common, thro' 


nine parts in ten of this tract of country, 
I ſhould remark' to yeu, that in many 
places where only two horſes plough an 
acre a day, particularly in Suffolk and E/- 


ſex, the ſoil is to the full as heavy, as in 


any of the other counties, wherein ſix and 
eight oxen are uſed: fix horſes I have ſeen 
at plough, upon tilt turnip-land, which 
was level; where the hills are ſteep, one 


horſe or a yoak of oxen might reaſonably 
| 0 1 
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be added but the farmers in thoſe parts 


uſe as many in a light level ſand, as in a 


ſtiff and billy loam ; and what is as ſtrange, 
do as little in a day. 

If the exceſs was only in oxen, the mat- 
ter would not be of ſuch general bad con- 
ſequence ; but to think of innumerable 
horſes being kept to ſtarve the people ; 
which is literally the caſe, and meerly in 
compliance with the obſtinacy of the low 
people, (for I believe the labourers are the 
great patrons of the practice, and will not 
touch a plough without the uſual number 
of beaſts in it) is a public misfortune ; to 
ſe vaſt tracts of the kingdom cultivated, 
with ſuch uſeleſs numbers of horſes, and 
at the ſame time worſe managed than other 
heavier parts, where not half the number 
are uſed, is a very melancholy ſight ; and 


ought to influence the nobility and gentry, 


in thoſe miſtaken parts, to uſe all their 
power with their tenants, to make them 
break through ſuch vile cuſtoms. 


Even upon the hills, their method of 


ploughing is abſurd; for they generally 
cut their furrows up and down the ſide, 
Inſtead of acroſs it; by which means, 
=, twice 


— ———— 
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twice the ſtrength is neceſſary to plough; 
the goodneſs of the land is waſhed out 
with haſty ſhowers; and the crop da- 
maged into the bargain. In more level 
countries, I have always obſerved the beſt 
huſbandmen, direct the ploughing acroſs 
the ſlope of an accidental hill they may 
have, for reaſons obvious enough amongſt 
them; but not ſo plain to idle fellows, in 
this indolent country, who like to go in 
poſſees of men and beaſts to their work; 
and who would inſiſt upon a driver for one 
horſe, if they were brought to uſe but one. 
In ſhort, I venture to aſſert, that, in 
all the tract of country, through which 1 
paſted, one balf, at leaſt, of the draught 
cattle, taken at a medium, might be diſ- 
penſed with; for though in many parts 
only two horſes are uſed, yet the more than 
double in others would allow of half the 
total being deducted. You will cafily con- 
ceive what a public benefit this would be. 
If the clamours on account of the high 
prices of proviſions have a good founda- 
tion, they ſhould induce theſe miſtaken 
people, who plough with five or fix horſes, 
becauſe their fathers did, (and would with 
FO | 15, 
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15, had it heretofore been the cuſtom) to 
leſſen their teams one half, and apply half 
the land, on which they raiſe. double the 
quantity of oats they want, to the culture 
of wheat ; and the ground which ſupports 
them in fummer, to the fatting of ſuch 
cattle as are food for man, inſtead of ſuch 
as come only to the kenne/ ——1 found the 
uſe of oxen rather wearing out, even in 
the ox counties. Theſe remarks remind 
me of the methods by which hogs are in 
general maintained. Thoſe.animals are of 
infinite importance to the nation, in yield- 
ing ſuch vaſt quantities of meat: and if a 
ſcarcity of proviſions in general, is now, 
or was to be the caſe, nothing could fooner 
remedy it, than increaſing the ſtock of 
ſwine; a buſineſs infinitely more eaſy to 
perform, than an increaſe of either ſheep 
or large cattle, It is remarkable, that the 
huſbandry of feeding hogs with clover, 1s 
tolerably known only acroſs the county of 
Suffolk and a part of Efſex, of the whole 
tour, They almoſt every where keep no 
more than their mere dairies wou'd main- 
tain, and where they were ſmall, their 
grains and rubbiſh corn. Between Mid- 
U 2 Aoc e 
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' flock and Witney, a clover. country, they 
feed their hogs: in ſummer with beans, 
whereas in Suffolk it is common to ſhut a 
parcel of the quarter or half-grown hogs 
into a held of clover, if it has a pond in 
it, the latter end of May, and never take 
them out till Michaelmas; and they are 
found to thrive incomparably with that 
food alone. The whey, ſkim-milk, and 
grains, they keep for their ſows and pigs, 
and other ſmall hogs, too young to feed 
on clover alone: nor can a field of that 
graſs be turned to ſo much profit by any 
other management. Lucky hits, may in 
ſeeding it, turn out to vaſt profit; but in 
more common, and more certain ways of 
managing it, either by making hay, or 
feeding with other cattle, the profit by hogs 
it found much ſuperior. I cannot, there- 
fore, avoid wiſhing, that this excellent ar- 
ticle of huſbandry was more known and 
practiſed ; as I am certain it would not 
only prove of very great uſe-to the farmers, 
but yield a much greater plenty of pork, 
than the preſent ſmaller number of hogs can 
do. All the farmers I talked with, on this 


lubject, however, gave, 1 could perceive, 
but 
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but little credit to what I told them; for 
their notion of clover is, that tis twenty 
to one, but it burſts and kills half the 
cattle turned into it. A cow or a bullock 
turned in, while wet with the dew, and 
very kungry, will now and' then burſt; 
but I never within my own experience 
knew it, nor ever beard at home, of 1 its a 
fecting a hog fo. 
During the whole journey, you have 
certainly remarked, that I was very atten- 
tive to the rent of the land: I wanted to 
diſcover the mean value of that part of the 
kingdom, through which I paſſed, and to 
obſerve what portion was waſte and un- 
cultivated. Tis true, my journey was ſo 
ſmall, compared with the whole extent of 
the kingdom, that few general calculations 
or maxims can be founded upon the reſult 
of it; but the want of perfection is no 
reaſon againſt uſing thoſe means, which 
are in our power of arriving as near it as 
poſſible; perſons more intelligent, and 
poſſefſed of better means of ſmoothing dif- 
ficulties, though not more active, may one 
day or other complete the tour of the whole 
kingdom upon ſome plan of this nature; 
3 that 
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that political arithmeticians may have a 
good foundation for their calculations, 
inſtead of hazarding them upon mere 
gueſs-work and conjecture. Always re- 
member that I, in no inſtance, offer you 
theſe minutes as any thing perfect, but 
only as a ſlight ſpeeimen of what I wiſh 
was in my power to complete. Was this 
little journey extended over the reſt of 
England, 1 ſhould have it in my power to 
ſpeak in other terms, than thoſe I uſe at 
preſent. 

From the ſea-coaſt of Nerfalk, almoſt 
acroſs the country to Noriluvold, in the 
road to Thetford, the ſoil is generally cul- 
tivated ; here and there, a mile or half a 
mile of ſneep- walk may be found; (to the 
weſtern corner, about Snettiſham, a good 
deal) but in general it is but little. This 
line of country, upon the whole, letts, 1 
believe, on a medium, at 6s. or 75. an 
acre, From Northwold to Thetford, is an 
uncultivated tract of ſheep-walk. 

From Thetford to Ingham, in general, 
er then to Bury, light land, but 
cultivated; mean rent about 3 5. 6 d. or 


45. an acre, Here we have reckoned one 
7 | line 
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line of uncultivated land; which is near 
16 miles acroſs. Another line acroſs it, 
is from Culford to Brandon; ten miles. 
Another from Newmarket to Brandon, 
eighteen . Upon the whole, I believe, 
there is a ſquare of about twenty miles of 
uncultivated ſheep-walks and warrens. 

From Bury by Hadlezgh, to Sudbury, and 
to Braintree, the ſoil is good, and well 
cultivated ; and letts, upon a medium, at 
about 12 s. or 13 5. per acre. 

Brom Braintree to Chelmsford, and to 
Billericay, it is yet better; letts for about 
16s. and from thence down to Tilbury 
fort, at about 105, 

The mean rent, therefore, acroſs the 
county of Norfolk, and a part of Suffolk, 
as far as Bury, is about 5s. or 5.5. 64. an 
acre. This is a line of, 70 miles. 

From Bury acroſs the reſt of Suffe/k and 
all Effex,, to Tilbury fort, which is 70 miles 


* There are very extenſive breaks of uncultivated 
Jand put into cultivated parts beſides the above men- 
tioned, and perhaps of treble the quantity; from 
ys to Newmarket; and witnels the adjoining 
en, 
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more, the mean rent is about 135. 6 d. or 
145. an acre. | 

About Graveſend, in Kent, ſome at 8 5. 
and others at 1/. and 1/. 10s, Between 
Dartferd and Shcoter's bill, at 20 5, Nearer 
London, and before you come to the gar- 
dens, it runs up to 21. From London to 
Barnet, all graſs; letts from 403. to 3. 
From Barnet to the Mimms, about 125. 
From Guilferd to London, 30 miles, about 
125. From London to Burntwoed, 17 miles, 
355. From London, another way, to 
Uxbriage, 305 

Here is a tract of country around Lon- 
don, five ſeveral ways out of it, and from 
20 to 30 mites diſtance; the medium of 
rents is about 3o 3. an-acre. But I believe 
if a circle of 30 miles was taken, and all 
its contents, barren land, foreſts and all; 
the mean rent would not-amount to near 
20 5. which is a ſcandalous circumſtance 
to the agriculture of that proud neighbour- 
hood ; every ſpot of which is within reach 
of more manures, than any three cities in 
Eurcge can boaſt. 


* Reckored by the Stratferd road, and not the 


Foreſt, 0 


« 

) 
4 
4 
y 
s 
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From Uxbridge to Stoken Church, which 
croſſes the county of Buckingham 27 
miles; the mean rent 1s about 105. an 
acre. 

From Stoken Church to Tetsford, 10 . 
From Terz ys to Oxford, incloſed 20 6. 
open 9 6. From Oxford to Witney, abou 
15 . From thence to North Leach, 7 f. 
This line acroſs Oxfordſhire, about 40 rhiles; 
believe the medium will be found about 
11 5, conſidering how ſmall a part is in- 
cloſed. 

From North Liach to Crickly-bill, about 
55. From thence to Glouceſter, 16 5. From 
thence to Newnham, 124. From thence 
to Chepftow, 14 5s. This line extends 50 
miles through Glouceſterſhire, and the me- 
dium rent I calculate at 105. 6 d. or 11 5. 

From Chep/fiow to Newport, 145. From 
Newport to Bridgend, 12 3. This is a line 
of about 50 miles. Medium, 12 s. 34. or 
12 4. 6 d. | 

From the aids to Briftol, 25 . From 
Briſtol to Bath, 7 s. From Bath to the 
Deviſes, 20 5s. This cut through Somer- 
ſtſhire, and the rich part of Millſbire, for 
40 miles, letts on a medium at 198. 

| From 


199] 

From the Deviſes to Salisbury, moſtly 
ſheep-walk, but including the g 
farms, 22 miles, 5 3. 

From Salisbury to Wincheſter, 12 «. 

About Crux Eoſton, gs. From Wincheſter 
to Alresford, 9s. From thence to Alon, 
7 5. 6 4... From thence. ta Farnham, 17 s. 
This line extends acroſs Hampſbire, near 
z0 miles, and I reckon. the medium, 12 5. 
From Farnham to , Guilford, about 8 s. 
The circle around Landon, before ſketched, 
concludes 1t. 
The Tour lies through about 600 miles 
of various country: the following little 
ſummary will aſüſt in > forming a general 
meg; | 


"Miles. & $6. 
Norfolk to TR in Gale 70o—0 5 0 
Suffolk and Effex, -, - oC 13 6 
Acroſs the London circle, 40—1 10 0 
Buckinghamſhire, | -, = 27—0 10 0 
Oxfordſhire, = . = 40—0 11 © 
Glouceſterſhire, == 50—0 10 6 
Monmouth and Glamorgan- 
Shares, — = = $0—0 12 6 


Homer- 
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a A 4 4 
Somerſetſhire, and part of 
Wiltſhire, =» = 40—0 19 0 
Wiltſhire, — = j 22—0 6 © 
Hampſhire, - = 50—0 12 © 


1 have calculated theſe ſeveral  prppor- 
tions, and believe the general medium is 
12 4. 7d. fer acre, ] muſt repeat again, 
That you are not to expect an abſolute 
accuracy in ſuch a ſketch as this; miſtakes, 
doubtleſs, there will be, but I apprehend 
theſe; mediums are near the truth. ' © 

Through the preceding pages the. parti- 
eulars of ſeveral farms are given, not ſuf- 
ficiently numerous to form important con- 
cluſions upon, but ſuch as ſhould not be 
__ overlooked. I ſhall therefore add 
a ſlight table of their particulars thrown 
into columns under their reſpective heads. 


| 
13 per acre, 


J. 


30 L. 
50 
500 
. 
1. 
15 fer AC, 


200 


200 L. 


100 


Cows. 


20 


* * 
9900 
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280 horſes kept on 11570 acres, which 
is 41 to each horſe, 
89 horſes kept on 1880 acres of arable 
land, which is 21 to each horſe; 
2910 ſheep kept on 4970 acres of land, 
 __ which is rather better than an acre 
and half to each ſheep. 
149 cows kept on 4030 acres, which is 
227 per cow; above 3000 acres, 
however, are light lands. 
105 cows kept on 930 acres, in rich 
ſoils, which is g per cow. 
78 ſervants kept on 6570 acres, which 
is 84 per head, 
35 ditto on 4600 acres of light land, 
3 farms, which is 131 per head. 
43 kept on 1970 acres, which 1 is 46 per 
head. 
4 labourers kept on 3070 acres, which 
is 65 per head. 
6 ditto kept on 1100 acres (one farm) 
which 1s 183 per head. 
41 kept on 1970 ACIFS, which is 48 
per head. 
96 ſervants and labourers kept on 
3070 acres, which is 32 per —_ 
J 


EL 1 


69 ſervants kept on farms to the 
amount of 1973 J. of rental, or 
28 J. per head. 

47 labourers kept on a rental of 14730 
which 1s 31 J. per head. 

96 ſervants and labourers kept on a 
rental of 1473/7. which is 15 J. per 
head. 

Theſe 96 men (49 ſervants and 47 la- 
bourers) are kept on ten farms, Let us 
conjecture the . population of _ 
farms. 


Servants unmarried, hr 49 


Labourers, 47 
Suppoſe thice-fourths of the latter? 
married, and to have -each'a 
wife and three children living, þ 
the number to be added will 
_ * 
aN - - 
Suppoſe three-fourths Wanted 

and children as before, * 28 


Carry over, W 06 


We 
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3 Brought over, 
We may ſuppoſe two maid · ſer- 
vants to be kept on a medium | 20 
by each farm, | 


Total *.— 286 


This number divided among 3070 acres 
is ten acres per head. Divided in a rental 
of 1473 l. is 51. per head. | 

I forbear extending theſe proportions to 
the whole kingdom, becauſe the Tour by 
no means comprehends a ſufficient variety 
of ſoils and other circumſtances to juſtify 
the founding general maxims upon. 
Before I finiſh theſe points, you muſt 
allow me to mention two things more : 
The roads, and the management of tim- 
ber. As to the firſt, I chiefly travelled 
upon turnpikes; of all which, that from 
Salisbury, to four miles the other ſide of 
Rumſey, towards Wincheſter, is, without 


Much extra labour is uſed by all in hay and corn 
harveſts, &c. &c. but none of that is talen into the 
account, nor is it ſuſceptible of calculation. 


CXx- 
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exception, the fineſt I ever ſaw. The truſ- 
tees of that road, highly deſerve all the 
praiſe that can be given, by every one who 
travels it, for their excellent management: 
to management the goodneſs of it muſt be 
owing ; for fine as their materials are, yet 
] have in other counties met with as fine; 
but never with any that were ſo firmly 
united, and kept ſo totally free from looſe 
ſtones, rutts and water : and, when I add 
water, let me obſerve, that it is not by 
that vile cuſtom of cutting grips for it to 
run off, to the diſlocation of one's bones 
in croſſing them, and to the utter deſtruc- 
tion of all common beauty reſulting from 
levelneſs ; but by rendering the ſurface ſo 
immoveably firm, that carriages make no 
holes for it to ſettle in; and having every 
where a gentle fall, it runs immediately off. 
To conclude the whole, it is every where 
broad enough for three carriages to pals 
each other; and lying in ſtraight lines, 
with an even edge of graſs the whole way, 
it has more the appearance of an elegant 
gravel walk, than of an high-road. 

Next to this uncommon road, the great 
north one to Barnet, I think, muſt be 

| X ranked, 
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ranked. Then the Kent; one: and the 
others to Chelmsford and Uxbridge ſucceed. 
Next I rank the 18 miles of finiſhed road, 
from Cowbridge in Glamorganſbire, to fix 
miles this fide of Cardiff. As to all the 
reſt, it 1s a proſtitution of language to call 
them turnpikes; I rank them nearly in the 
ſame claſs, with the dark lanes from Bil- 
lericay to Tilbury fort, Among the bad 
ones, however, ſome parts of the road 
from Tetsford to Glouceffer, are much bet- 
ter than the unmended parts from Glouce- 
ſier to the good road above mentioned, on 
this fide of Cardiff. The latter is all terri- 
ble; but then it 1s a great extenuation, 
to obſerve that they have been at work but 
two years. Much more to be condemned, 
is the execrable muddy road from Bury to 
Sudbury in Suffolk ; in which I was forced 
to move as flow as in any unmended 
lane in Wales: For ponds of liquid dirt, 
and a ſcattering of looſe flints, juſt ſuffi- 
cient to lame every horfe that moves near 
them, with the addition of cutting vile 
grips acroſs the road, under pretence of 


letting water off, but without the et- 
fect, 
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We 
ſect , all together render, at leaſt, 12 out 
of theſe 16 miles, as infamous a turnpike 
25 ever was travelled, —The road likewiſe 
from Chelmsford to Hedingham, though not 
ſo bad, is ſomething in the ſame ſtile; 
which is the more diſagreeable, as it uſed 
to be much better. As to Norfolk and her 
natural roads, the boaſt of the inhabitants, 
who repeat with vanity the ſaying of Charles 
II.; all I have to remark is, that I know 
not one mile of excellent road in the whole 
county. One furlong upon the Salisbury 
turnpike, above-mentioned, is worth all 
that nature or art has done for t avellers, 
in the whole eounty of Norfo/k. Bad, how - 
ever, as all natural roads are, part of the 


The hacknied argument, that the water muſt be 
carried off, is of ſome force with regard to the bye 
roads, wherein the rutts are ſingle deep channels, but 
of none with turnpikes ; for it is mere child's play, to 
pretend to call a road a turopike one, that lies ſo low 
in the center, or has rutts deep enough to require grips 
to let the water off; and unleſs the rutts are ſingle and 
deep, as in croſs roads, grips may be cut ſor ever with» 
out effect; for where there is ſo much thick mud, 
they are eternally filling up again. I he only way to lay 
a road dry, is to have every where a gentle {lope, and 
" rutts; for without theſe circumilances are effected, 
the gates may take money from travellers, but will 
never give tolerable roads in return. 
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Norfolk ones, it muſt be allowed, exceed 
the Suffolk turnpike. 

As to the management of timber, I 
have only to ſay, that from Graveſend, in 
Kent, acroſs the. kingdom, and down to 
Bridgend, in Glamorganſhire, and then back 
again to London and Chelmsford, the trees 
are all (with ſome few exceptions in Hamp- 
ſhire) ſtripped up like May-poles, which 
they nearly reſemble, when freſh ſtripped, 
with only a little tuft of leaves on the top. 
This is a moſt barbarous cuſtom ; deſtroys 
the beauty of the country, and is adſo- 
lutely ruinous to timber. Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and a part of Eſſex, ale, however, exempt 
from this deteitable practice, 

You will now permit me to examine the 
prices of proviſions and labour ; which I 
have hitherto only minuted, without ex- 
plaining the rezſens why I was ſo parti- 

cular upon theſe articles. In the firſt place, 
I ſhall take the article bread, 

In Kent, 12 miles from London; in Mid- 
dleſex, 12 miles; in Surry, 10 miles; in 
Hertfordſhire, 16; in Eſex, 6. At all 
theſe diſtances, bread was 2 d. per Ib. except 


in Eſex, where I found it 1.4, At London, 
: it 


. 

t is 2 d. upon the whole it may be called 
2d. with the deduction of a very ſlight 
fraction. E 

As to the reſt of the kingdom, I found 
it every where the ſame, except twice; once 
in Hampſhire 1 d. and once in Eſſex better 
than 1 d. But to balance this, near G/ou- 
ceſter I found it better than 2 d. 

I was not ſurpriſed to find this article 
upon a general level; for wheat being a 
commodity eaſily tranſported, will cer- 
tanly be eat at Londen, as cheap as in the 
extremities of the kingdom. Indeed I knew 
not how to reconcile the accounts I met 
with in news-papers, of wheat ſelling fo 
much dearer in the weſtern markets, than 
the eaſtern ones, and at places where the 
meaſure was only nine gallons ; for I have 
often obſerved 10, 15, and even 20. a 
quarter difference between the Norfolk, and 
the weſt of England prices, whereas bread 
b of the ſame price every where. There 
muſt be ſome unknown circumſtances or 
miſtakes to occaſion ſuch a ſeeming varia- 
tion, 

Wheat, as I before obſerved, is a com- 
modity that may be moved with the great- 
X 3 | eſt 
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eſt eaſe, but this is not the caſe with but- 
ter; the firſt, therefore, does not ſhew the 
influence of the capital, but the latter does 
in a very ſtriking manner, of which the 
following table will convince you. 


Places. Diftance from Lenden. Prices, at 
Norfolk, - - 120 M. - 64. | 
Suffolk, - „ 
Eſſex, about Hedingham, 55 — 6: Wi 
about Braintree, 42 = 6 , 

« Billericay, - 20:7 =- 4 V. 
Kent, between Dartford and 

Shooter s-hill, = 5 = Þ q 
Middleſex, Hays, p I2 i 8 | 
ny fire, Stoken Church, 40 = = 7 847 
—AAitney, about 60 - - 6 Ha 
Ghouceſler, = 1 = Fx gur 
Monmouthſhire, Newport, 153% = 5 4 
Glamorganſhire, Cowbridge, 175 = 5 . 

| 1 

I ſhould, however, remark, that at l 
Newnham, in Glouceſterſhire, 125, it was ale 
6 d. and between Chepfhow and Newport 4 
6 4 which variations I attributed to the W 
Briftol market boats conſtantly buying up 7 
all forts of * Acroſs the king- WW he; 


dom, 
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dom, therefore, we find the prices of but- 
ter vary, in proportion to the diſtance of 
London : the return by another road will 
prove it equally ſtrong : 


Places. Diftance from London. Prices. 
About Bath, Briftel, and 
Melkſham I found the M. d. 
medium, - Il0 - 52 
Wiltſhire, between Deviſes 
and Saliſbury, = og. = - 28 


N. B. This variation is 
evidently owing to ſuch 
a vaſt tract of country 
being ſheep-walk. 
Salisbury, = = 7 <=: "Oh 
Hampſhire, about 70 — Oz 
Surry, near Farnham, about 0-— 72 
and continues ſo to 'the 
near neighbourhood of 
London, except a fall of 
zd. once near Ripley. 
Eſſex, between Ingateſtone 
and Chelmsford, - 26 - - 8 


The exceſs of this halfpenny, I beheve, 
acld but a little time; in general, 8 4. 
X 4 You 


— 
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You muſt certainly allow, that the riſe 
and fall of theſe prices, in proportion to 
the diſtance from the capital, are too re- 
gular to be the effect of ſoil, or accident; 
they are palpably cauſed by the London 
markets; ſince if goodneſs of ſoil, or quan- 
tity of graſs operated ſo ſtrongly, it ſhould 
fink inſtead of raiſe the London prices. The 
difference between that city and the cheap 
parts of the kingdom, is 3 d. per 1b. which 
is very conſiderable, much more than I 
apprehended. The variation will appear 
at one view in the following little table: 


London, and 20 miles round, d. 
mean price, 3 8 
From 20 miles to 60 - 62 
From 60 miles to 110 — 6 
From 110 miles to 170 52 


And the general medium is 62; but if 
the proportion of numbers who eat, is 
taken in, it will be higher. In excuſe for 
being thus particular, in relation to butter, 
I muſt plead, that it is the only commodity 
which cannot be tranſported from a diſtance 


to London; and conſequently it ſhews the 
| | pro- 


„ 

proportional influence of that capital, 
better than any other article. I ſhould 
however remark, that butter is much 
dearer, even in the moſt diſtant counties, 
if any other articles are commonly ſent to 
London; for the leſſening the quantity of 
any one ſpecies of proviſions, will ſome- 
what increaſe the price of every other. 
The general medium of cheeſe through 
the whole journey, is 32 d. per lb. 

As to butcher's meat, ſome difference 
will be found between the capital and the 
diſtant parts of the kingdom; as the very 
expence of driving beaſts muſt occaſion 
ſome. I think the beſt way of diſplaying 
the prices, will be to give the medium of 
mutton, beef, and veal. 


Places. Diſtance. Prices, Med, 
Mutt, Beef. Veal. 


| Ae 44 ß 
In Norfolk, 100 to 120 4 4 32 34 
Suffolk, -. 0 4 +20 
Eſſex, Hedingham, 55 4 4 4 4* 
— Braintree, 42 4 4 42 44 
— Billericay, 20 $5. 4: 5 42 
Kent, Bexley, 11 


Mid- 


Places. 


Miles. 


Middleſex, Hayes, 12 
Oxfordſhire, Stolen 
Church, + 40 


nn—Cwbridge, 175 
Between Briſtol and 
Bath, - 112 
Wiltſhire, Melkſbam, 96 
— — Dev: to 
Saliſlury, 85 
About Sal:fbury and 
Rumſey, 80 
Hampfhire, between 
Rumſey and Win- 
— 
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d. 
5 


Prices. 
M wt. Beef. 
- of 


$ 


Med. 
Veal. 

d. d. 
F 4 
47 47 
0 41 
* $ 
8 4 
3 
7 4 
3 31 
2 * 
13 
31 32 
4 14 
3 
2 32 
32 3x 


SE = 


Places, Diflance. Price. Mid. 
Mutt. Beef. Veal. 
Al. d <& 4 4 


Hampſbire, Alres- 
ford to Farnham, co 4 4 4 4% 
Surry, between Guil- 
ford and Ripley, 26 4 4 (44 
Eſar, Ilford, - 6 42 4 5 45 
— between : 
Ingateſione, and | 
Chelmsford, A 


+ 


In this article of butcher's meat, you 
ſee there is no ſuch variation as in butter, 
except in veal, which is owing to the very 
ſame reaſon ; the not being able to drive 
calves from a great diſtance to London. 
But in mutton and beef the difference be- 
tween the capital and near 200 miles from 
it is but little. But this matter will ap- 
pear in the cleareſt light, by the follow ing 
tables of general mediums : 


| 4 
London, and 20) mean price 8 
miles around F of meat * 


7 oy From 
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From 20 miles to 60, ditto, 47 d. 
From 60 to 110, ditto, 32 
From 110 to 170, „ 3 


Mediums of Mutton and Beef. 


London, and 20 miles, — 24 
From 20 to 60, T. 
„„  - - = 7* 
From 110 to 170, = - - ; 


From hence it appears, that the diffe- 
rence between London and the cheapeſt 
places of this journey, 1n the price of meat 
in general, is 1:4. and of mutton and 
beef only 14. If we conſider the expen- 
ces of driving, and what is more, the waſte 
of fleſh upon the road, we ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed at this difference. The general 
medium of the three meats, is 4 d. 

Of only mutton and beef, 4: d. 

In caſe theſe prices ſhould be extended, 
by ſuppoſition, to the whole kingdom, it 18 
proper to remark ; that in reſpect of the 
influence of great cities, I was never out 
of it. Londen affects the price of wheat 
every where; and though veal and butter 
were 


„ 

were very cheap in Wales, yet the prices 
of them were by no means thoſe which 
aroſe from a home conſumption alone, as 
I plainly perceived by the great quantities 
of proviſions bought up in all the little 
ports of the Severn, by the Briſtol market 
boats. As I drove from Cardiff, I met 
ſuch numbers of butchers, with calves, 
that I inquired if that little town could 
conſume ſuch a quantity of veal ; (it was 
market-day) they told me the boats were 
ready in the river to buy for Briſtol. And 
this was doubtleſs the caſe with butter, 
Sc. Had my private buſineſs then ſuffered 
me to penetrate further into Wales, beyond 
the courſe of theſe boats, and where no 
turnpike road exiſts, I have no doubt but I 
ſhould have met with great changes in 
every thing, and ſuch as would have given 
riſe to ſome very important reflections. I 
found all the ſenſible people attributed 
the dearneſs of their country to the turn- 
pike roads; and reaſon ſpeaks the truth of 
their opinion, I can imagine many tracts 
of country, and there are certainly ſuch 
in this kingdom, wherein proviſions can- 
not be dear. The inhabitants of thoſe 

tracts, 
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tracts, are in the right to keep their ſecret 
make but a turnpike-road through their 
country, and all the cheapneſs vaniſhes at 
It is not at all to my purpoſe here, to 
enter into 8 diſquifition, whether the prices 
of proviſions had beft be high or low; all 
I ſhall ſay on that ſubject is, they had bet- 
ter be exceſſive high than fluctuating. If 
high prices are a misfortune, I am ſure 
they are not ſo great a one as fluctuating 
prices. Whatever attempts ſhould there- 
fore be made to lower the preſent prices, 
it ought either to be done in ſuch a manner 
as to enſure regularity, or ſuffer them to 
take their own courſe. 

Upon the whole, we find proviſions to 
be on a medium ; 


d 


Bread, -- „ I. 
Butter, — — 62 
Cheeſe, * 

Me at, ” 4 


In 
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In  reſpe&t to other articles of a poor 
man's houſe-keeping, I was not ſo parti» 
cular in my inquiries as I ſhould be, was 
Ito take ſuch another journey; however, 
ſomething may be gained from the articles 
of candles and firing : 


CanDLEs, per 16. 
» Þ F | 


In Nor felt, GO 20 | At Lynn, 2 ; 
In Suffolk, = = 7 Coals laid in, 
Eſex, Hedingham, 
— Braintree to 
Chelmsford, 
Gloucefler, = - 
In Wales, As much as fix oxen 
; can draw, 3s. 

Hampſhire, - 2 — — — 0 9 
Peat, 105. a waggon 


m—[ngate/lone to 
Chelmsford, 


— — — 011 


I ſhould not lay fo imperfect a table 
before you, had not the few prices it con- 
tains been thoſe of counties at a great diſ- 
tance from each other, by which means, a 
medium 1s the more accurately drawn. 


Day- 
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Day labour I ſhall lay before you in the 
ſame manner I have done proviſions ; but 
as the prices vary in ſummer, winter, &c, 
I think the only way to come at a regular 
proportion, is to take the medium of win- 
ter, ſpring, and harveſt, which three prices 
are every where ſpecified in the Tour ; and 
will, I believe, give nearly the real mean 
amount of day-labour the whole year; but 


then, as victuals and drink, and even 


board are given in ſome places, eſpecially 
at harveſt, ſome eſtimation muſt be fixed 
upon for this. Ale and beer is in many 
places, within my —_ regularly 
reckoned at 24d. in the ſhilling; however, 
when I come to ſome places, where cyder 
was drank in common, I ſhall eſteem it at 
1 d. and ſmall-beer 19. and a dinner I ſhall 
every where value at 6 d. and a day's com- 
plete board at 10 d. beſide drink, I am 
ſenſible, 6 4. is in many places a large 


allowance for a dinner; but I likewiſe 


know ſeveral others, where 15. 64. a head 
would not pay the harveſt ones; ſo that 
on the whole, 6 4. cannot be far from the 


general medium, I ſhall take no regular 
notice 


| 6s MS. | 
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notice of the prices by the piece, unleſs it 
be at places where little day-work 1s done. 
The winter-price I reckon, from the 
moſt general obſervations I have made, to 
laſt from Ofober to March, both incluſive. 
The ſpring ditto, from April to the third 
week in Auguſt, both incluſive, and har- 
veſt from the laſt week to the end of Sep- 
tember. The time of beginning and end- 
ing harveſt may vary, but it every where 
laſts, on a medium, five weeks. 
Winter is, therefore, 26 weeks. 
Spring. „ 
—_— 2 


Counties and Places. Pay per Wiel. Medium, 
| Diflance. Nint. Sum. Hai v. | 


a_——c 7.2 £2 
Norfolk, the im- 


proved parts, 3 be 70 1710 7 6 


Suffolk, between 5 
1 65 66 80 11 6 77 
4g, 
Eſſex, Hedingham, 55 66 *86 14 o 80 
— Between 
Braintree an 90. 70. [156 6s & BY 
Chelmsford, 


Hay time 105. but as it laſts not ſo long as ſpring 
diviſion, I call it 85. 64, They make great earnings 
at hop-work, 

Ditto, 9s. 6 d. therefore call it 8s. 64. 


N Kent, 
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C:unttes and Places. 


| Miles. 
Kent, Pexlty, 12 
Middleſex, Barnet, 10 
132 
Buckinghamſhire, 
Higb Wycmb, "a 
- Oxfirdſbire, Sta- 
2 . 5 ge 


—— het. e“ 
and 45 ord,s 1 45 


Ro 
oel so and 65 
Wiin:y, 
Glenceſtir fire, } g 
Sherborn, 7 
Shipton, = 
Crickley, _ 

Between 
Gluceſtcrſhire on 
and Newnham, 

Bet. ditto 
and Chepfterc, 30 
Monmouthfhire, 

1 


between ditto 


aud Newport, 


Pay per Neeb. Madium. 
Sum. Harv, 
„. % fo bo , d. 5:4 
10 6 106 19 O 11 3 
10 6 §11 6 17 6 117 
99 911 6 17 6 112 
„ 17.3 ©3 
ES S012 0-71 
60 +7 6 12 0 27 
60. 66 9 0 66 
$9 WS 104 4 
%Go 734100 610 
6D $0 2300.52 
56 $66 120 6 6 
60 70 120 610 
„ nns 6.5 


§ Ditto, 144. but laſts ſo little a time, call it 113. 6 4. 
+ Ditto, 12 5. therefore ſay 9 s. 
+ Nine ſhillings in hay, ſay therefore 75. 6 d. 

Never uſed before laſt winter to be more than 45. 


6 d. 


Nine ſhillings in mowing time and 7 5. in ſpring, 


fo I reckon the medium 73. 34. 


Six ſhillings in mowing time. 


§ la hay time 93. 


C. un- 


*. 


N 
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Counties and Places. 


Miles. 
145 


Newport, - | 
7775 


Glamorganſhire, 

Cowbridge, 
Bet. Bri- 

fol and Bath, 
Wilthire 

ſham, 
—— —— get. De- 

viſes and Saliſ- & 85 

bury, *__ 4 
Bet. ditto 

ind Runte, J 80 
Hampſbire, bet. 
ditto and mee 75 


resford and Altan 55 
Bet. ditto 
and Farnham, 


Surry, between 


Guilford and 
Ripley, 
— About K:ng- 1 


fone, x 
Eſſex, Iiford, - 6 


Pay per With, Medium. 
Diftance. Nint. Sum. Harv. 
4. d. 1. d. 1. d . d 
30 50 180 3 2 
3 Co AS_0 
bo 70 #86 6 7 
S959 FS =O 
$0 i960 26:@ 06" 
$6 69 106. > 5 
6o 66 100 6 6 
7.0 7.4 KS © 8 
68 66 1660 + © 
70 10 236 8 6 
80 120 18 0 10 0 
86 100 176 912 
70 80 156 86 


gateſlane and 


—— Between [n- 
26 
Chelmsford, 


| But 55. but mowing heighten it. 


+ Only 7 5. but mowin 


and reaping raiſe it. 


* In this and other — the daily pay is the 
ſame as in winter; but then the mowing and reaping 
being done by the piece, I ſtate the proportion as ex- 


actly as I am able. 


RY 
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Theſe mediums, according to the dif. 
tance from the capital, are as follow : 


Twenty miles around London, Ss. d. 
mean price, 10 9 
From 20 to 60, 65K 8 7 8 
From 60 to 110, - = TR” 
From 110 to 170, > 8 4 


General medium, 7 5, 9 d. per week. 


One remark. I ſhould make, which is, 
that throughout the whole Tour, the la- 
bourers earn in the year more than the 
above ſums, for I every where found that 
much work was done by the piece; now 
it is well known they always earn more in 
that manner than at daily wages; which 
m the year makes a very conſiderable dif- 
ference : within the extent of my expe- 
tience and information, this difference 
amounts to a full fourth, the proportion 
taken of all ſorts of work; for if you turn 
over the preceding ſheets, -you will find 
that the prices of the piece-work are, in 
general, out of proportion to the daily 
prices; they are ſo much higher: and this 
is the caſe, not with any particular coun- 

Tf 
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ty or place, but univerſally, No labourers 
will take work by the piece, without a 
certainty of earning more than the com- 
mon pay, in return for working ſo much 


harder for themſelves than they do for their 


maſters. 

In my own opinion, this G 

_ more than raiſe the general medium 
9 d. to 85. 

You ſee, Sir, by theſe tables, that the 
influence of the capital, in raiſing the price 
of labour, is prodigious; the difference 
between the extremes, being no leſs than 
44, 6 d. or near three fourths of the loweſt 


country price, Nor can any the leaſt rea- 
ſon be given for this. At London the 


bread is eat as cheap as any where, and 
meat only 1 4. per Ib. dearer than the 


cheapeſt part of the country; the price of 


proviſions, therefore, has nothing to do 
with labour. The vaſt populouſneſs of 
London and its neighhourhood, ought to 
lower the price of labour ; and did not the 
debauched life of its inhabitants, occaſion 


them to be more idle than in the country, 


it would have that effect: but the very 
maxims and principles upon which life is 
Y 3 founded 


——äʒ4 — — — - 
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founded in great cities, are the moſt 
powerful of all enemies to common induſ- 
try. 

But it is not only on a general view, that 

a want of proportion between labour and 
proviſions 1s found ; for it is the ſame at 
particular places, where proviſions are the 
cheapeſt, it will not be found that labour 
is the ſame. 

Upon comparing the prices of both, 
they will be found fo various, that chance 
alone ſeems to guide them : this random 
variation, however, has nothing to do 
with the riſe of prices, the nearer you ap- 
proach London; as it is regular, and has 
an evident and powerful cauſe. 
Politicians are ſo clear in their opinion, 

that low prices of labour are of the utmoſt 

importance to all trading ſtates; that I 
muſt be allowed to expreſs my amazement, 
at the legiſlature's ſuffering the capital to 
Increaſe in the prodigious manner it has 
done of late, If London,. as it is calcu- 
lated, contains one ſixth part of the na- 
tion; one ſixth of the nation's labour is 
| thereby raiſed near three fourths of its 


Price; and another vaſt riſe, is to the diſ- 
3 tance 


14 „  * — 4 — — 19 _ AA _ = 


— 
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tance of near 100 miles; and this amounts 
to @ third, All this is upon a ſuppoſition, 
that! the influence of the capital does not 
reach 175 miles; which there 1s no reaſon 
to believe the caſe; but as that was the 
furtheſt point of the Tour, and of courſe 
labour the cheapeſt, it is taken as the un- 
influenced mean: was it extended to a 
much greater diſtance, this influence of 
London would appear yet ſtronger. If a 
low price of labour is a public benefit, ſure 
the ſize of London is a public evil /——] 
wilh theſe inquiries were regularly extend- 
ed, even to the Highlands of Scotland and 
the weſtern iſles; ſuch a journey would 
afford plenty.of matter for enlarging upon 
theſe ſubjects. Were I not fearful of 
being too tedious, I ſhould extend theſe 
reflections further; but for ſo ſhort a, tour 
I have been voluminous enough; I ſhall 
therefore paſs on to manufacturers. Of 
their earnings I ſhall give you a little 
ſketch: | 
Lavenham, ſays and calimancoes, s, d. 

earn per week, on a medium, 

the year round, „ EH 
Sudbury, burying-crape, &c, 
5 Y 4 He- 
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*. d. 
Hedingham, bays and fays, - 7 © 
Braintree, ſays and druggets, 6 o 
Witney, piece-goods and blankets, 11 © 
Glouceſter, pins, - 1 
Wilton, carpets, - It © 
Salisbury, flannels and linſeys, 8 0 
- Rumſey, ratinets, = - 9 o 
Wool-combers every where, on an 
average, - 13 © 
Medium earnings in the Eaſt of 
England; from Lavenham to 
Braintree incluſive, - 6 6 
In the Weſt, at Witney and Glau- 
ceſter, - - e 
In the South, Villon, lu, 
and Rumſey, - 9 4 


Medium of labourers pay in the 
_ Eaſt, about the above manu- 
facturing towns and neigh- 
bourhoods, taken from the 
table, page 321, - 8 © 
Ditto, around thoſe in the weſt, 5 10 
Ditto, thoſe in the South, - 6 o 
| 4. 
General medium of manufacturers, 8 5 
Ditto, of labourers, = — 2 


The former ſuperior by o 8 
N. B, The 
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N. B. The Woogftock manufacturers earn 
infinitely more than any; but I leave 

them out, becauſe their numder is very 
ſmall, and their work a matter of mere 
elegance. 

You obſerve that I have contraſted the 
earnings of labourers and manufacturers 
in the Eaſt, Weſt, and South of England. 
I did this for a reaſon which I ſhall now 
explain. 

In the Weſt of Bu gland, the late riots on 
account of the high prices of proviſions, 
ran higher and were more violent than in 

any part of the kingdom. As J paſſed 
through theſe parts, I made many inquiries 
concerning the rioters, and found that they 
in general conſiſted of manufacturers; — 
that the labourers among them were in- 
ſtigated by the manufacturers, who were 
not only infinitely the moſt numerous, but 
were thoſe who began. - 

I was not at all ſurprized at this infor- 
mation ; which, from its generality, I 
have great reaſon to believe true. In the 
South of England likewiſe, about the above 
named manufacturing towns, was much 
rioting; and alſo by manufacturers, few 
; g 6-2 
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labourers among them. In the Eaſt too, 


was a riot, particularly at Long Melferd, 
&c, between Sudbury and Lavenham; this 
was compoſed of labourers, remarkably ſo; 
for they gathered like a ſnow-ball, at al- 
molt every farm-yard they came to. 

Now, Sir, remark the compariſons a- 
bove drawn up, between the manufactu- 
rer's and labourer's pay ;—there you will 
find, that in the Weſt and South of 
England, the manufacturers earn nine and 
eleven ſhillings; the labourers five and 
ſix ſhillings. The former were thoſe who 
rioted. 

In the Eaſt the manufacturers earn 65. 
6 d. the labourers 85s, The latter were 
thoſe who rioted, | 

Very far 1s it from my thoughts, to 
aſſert or hint, that our poor are too well 
paid I am ſenſible that there is much 
wretchedneſs amongſt ſome of them, which 
ought to be alleviated ; but I muſt at the 
ſame time aſſert, riots and public diſtur- 
bances form no juſt rules to judge by. If 
the above ſtate of the caſe, candidly drawn 


up, from the beſt information I could get, 
does 


2 8 —— &4&. Da ami. . 


So 
does not at leaſt prove this; I am ſure it 
proves nothing. 

It was always my opinion, and expe- 
rience confirms it; that ſober and induſ- 
trious workmen, of any ſort, never riot. 
In all occupations, there will be idle, 
drunken, unſettled, and diſorderly per- 
ſons ; a few of theſe getting together, and 
talking over the dearneſs of proviſiens, 
(which preſently becomes a cant term 
among them) inflame each other, and all 
of their own ſtamp ; they know a riot is 
their beſt diverſion; to ſtroll in a party 
about the country, eating and drinking at 
free coſt, and having no work to do but 
miſchief, ſuits ſuch geniuſes to a hair: 
and one riot is no ſooner kicked up, than 
the news occaſions many others. But what 
are the effects of all this? Why the 
price of proviſions is a topic bandied about, 
from one ſide of the kingdom to the other ; 
with abundance of rhetorical flouriſhes, on 
the diſtreſſes of the poor rioters, until, at 
laſt, the reality of their complaints is taken 
for granted ; they are pitied in proportion 
to the degree of their plundering and burn- 
ing; and our ſtateſmen are clamoured into 

meaſures, 
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meaſutes,—But let me avoid fliding into 
the myſterious region of politicks: I mean 
to deal in facts alone; happy when I can 
diſcover them pute and unalloy&d with 
prejudice, 3 

Whatever may be your opinion of this 
point, the Price of Proviſions, let me re- 
queſt that you would not give any credit 
to the pleas of rioters. You may have 
good reaſons for thinking either way; but 
let not theſe lawleſs plunderers, who are 
univerſally the very ſkum, and riff raff of 
their neighbourhood, have the leaſt effect 
upon your opinions, The more ſuch fel- 
lows earn, the more ſucceeding time and 
money they have for the ale-houſe and 
diſorderly meetings; and of courſe more 
in their power to do miſchief. 

Labour in ſome parts of the kingdom is 
certainly too low; in the Weſt of England, 
for inſtance, to have it at ſeveral places ſo 
low as 5 or 65. the year round, bears no 
proportion to the prices of neceſſaries. If 
any thing could juſtify riots, it was the low 
earnings of theſe labourers, and not thoſe 
of the manufacturers, who could earn 


twice as much. I am, by no means, a 


tm! 

competent judge of what ought to be the 
price of labour; but it is clear enough to 
me, that this price is as much too low, as 
that about the capital is too high.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the general 
medium of manufacturers, is 8 d. a'week 
more than labourers; and that without 
taking in the very great earnings of wool- 
combers. 

Before I finiſn theſe remarks, I ſhall add 
a few words on the experimental agricul- 
ture I met with. I wiſh I had been more 
fortunate in falling upon a greater number 
of trials, out of the common road; fer 
ſuch, as I found, yield but very little deter- 
minate knowledge. Lucerne is the prin- 
cipal plant which thoſe gentlemen cultio 
vate, whoſe trials I viewed: 


Maintains two cows 
per acre al ran 


farm at Toftock, 
near Bury; im drills 
two feet afunder, : 

At Lavenbam; in Anſwered finely in 
drills two feet a burning ſum- 
aſunder , maT, 


At the 25 


At 
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At Hadleigh; Doctor ) Ten horſes and five 
Tanner's ; five acres ( cows maintained all 
broadcaſt, ſummer. 
At ditto, Mr. Neu- Cut once oftenerthan 
comb s, tranſplanted | Dr. Tanner's, but did 
three feet four f not yield ſo much in 
inches, quantity. 
Between Shorn and) Very fine crops, on 
Graveſend, broad- land at twenty ſhil- 
caſt, ö lings per acre. 


At Wilton, drills one) Fine crop, reckoned a 
foot aſunder, 'F great improvement. 
1 wy Was above two feet 
Clapham ; drills on 
high, and had been 
— aſunder, and Find ed 
tranſplanted at dit- 8 
* | greatly, 
O, 
At Luxborough ; 
tranſplanted three 1 Very fine. 


feet four — 

I Three acres fed eight 

At Ilford; broad- \ horſes; broadcaſt 
caſt and drilled, double quantity to 

J drills. 


I am ſenſible that ſuch general expreſ- 


ſions as moſt of theſe, amount to but little 
ſa- 
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ſatisfaction: however, it is obſervable, that 
the determinate intelligence, as that at Toſ- 
tock, Hadleigh, and 1iferd, proves Lucerne 
to be an object of great — of very great 
importance, My materials will allow me 
to add no more. As to Burnet, Timothy, 
&c. Sc. the experiments on it are too few 
to decide any thing. 

I cannot conclude, without again re- 
peating, what I have mentioned more than 
once; that you muſt not expect the au- 
thority of ſuch a journey as mine, to be 
equivalent to a general and comprehenſive 
view of the whole ifland, founded-as much 
upon facts, as the reflections which I have 
drawn from this little Tour. The extent 
of my information has not been great ; but 
I flatter myſelf that I have not neglected 
to turn it to ſome little uſe. 

Was any one to follow my example, fo 
far as to take minutes of a journey; he 
would, doubtleſs, profit by 'my errors and 
omiſſions ; and be (as I ſhould myſelf, in 
caſe I was accidentally to take another) 
more particular and methodical in his in- 
quiries, and that, eſpecially, at the begin- 
ning of his journey : but with whatſoever 
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fare it he proſecuted ſuch a plan, he would 
have full employment for it; and if I may 
judge from my own experience, would not 
find the gaining a variety of intelligence a 
buſineſs of little fatigue, or ſmall expence. 
Nothing of this kind could give me more 
ſatisfaction, than to ſee a univerſal know- 
ledge of the preſent ſtate of the rural œco- 
nomy and manufactures of the whole 
kingdom publiſhed for the general good. I 
make no doubt but you will agree with me 
in wiſhing for ſuch a work, how little rea- 
ſon ſoever there is to expect it *. 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your's very ſincerely, 


* MR * #* 


The houſes which particularly merit a 
compariſon, are Holkam, Houghton, Blen- 
beim, Wilton, and Wanſtead. - 

In point of the beauty of architecture, 
Holtam and Wanſtead rank firſt ; but which 


| ® The noblemen's houſes, deſcribed in the preceding 
ſheets, form a ſubje& of no importance, but perhaps 
of ſome little amuſement ; in this light, I venture to 
offer the ſketch of a compariſon between them, which 
need not diſguſt any reader by its inutility; as he may 
throw aſide the book after reading this note. 
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of theſe have the preference, is a queſtion, 
which by many. would be variouſly deter- 
mined, In my opinion, Holtam is the 
moſt beautiful; for notwithſtanding the 
front of Wanftead is abſolutely uniform, and 
commanded at one ſtroke of the eye, ad- 
vantages Holkam does not poſſeſs, in con- 
ſiſting of partz, which, though uniform 
with each other, form not one ſimple 
whole; yet there is ſuch a light elegance 
in the pile; ſuch an airineſs, that one 
would ſwear it moved; I cannot therefore 
but prefer it. Wilton is ſo very urregular, 
that one cannat ſpeak of its architecture in 
a. general ſtile ; but Inigo Jones's part is very 
fine. Houghton is a magnificent edifice, but 
it is heavy; not, however, to come within 
a thouſand degrees of Blenheim; which is a 
quarry, and yet conſiſts of ſuch innumera- 
ble and trifling parts, that one would think 
them the — — of a rock jumbled to- 
gether by an earthquake. 

As to their ſize, I am ignorant which is 
the largeſt houſe : However the following 
ſketch will diſplay it, at leaſt in the propor- 
tion to what is ſhewn ; which I take gene- 
rally to amount to all that 1s worth ſeeing. 
2 Reoms 
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Rooms. — | Hou yon, — Wiltox (WW, aſe 


2a: br! Len 


"Bre. 
Hall, 1148 ** 
Saloon, 42 2 | 
Drawing-} > 
room, 221. 0 21 
Ditto, ; ] 33 22 l &þ / 


bag ; FIRE, 
* 


30 224 21h, 75 | 
24 22] ; 
21 21 14 1 135 ö 
21. 2 * 18 þ-.. 
. 5 21 # 4 4 
Ditto, | | "eels $6.4 ob!+ 

- 4 | 

+4 + » Y} We 
, 24] 2x4 160] 
Ditto, . 28 24/zi 21 | 


Ditte 22 21 


1 1 : #2 « . 
D 422 2 
Nitto, 22 21 
Ditto, 22 21%; 
"fs of \ Sr W s g 0. 


EY. High. 140 Ditto. +60 8 5 Ha Ditto. 
45 Ditto. 5 30 Dittg, . 30 D +3 Called, 


improperly, the Antichamber. Not ſeen. 
++ 'Calked the Marble Parlours - -*: 455 the Land- 
are over. I Called the Cabinet. 


here appears a deficiency of dreſſing- rooms at 
Wanſtead; but it ſhould be 1 ber thete are four 
drawing rooms and. four dinivg-xpoms, ſome of them 
adjolging © the bed-chambers, - 
90 m.. 


ww 88s. 


27 24. 
| r 75555 =} 4 271 {4F 271 [305 1846: | 
4260. [ 645 | 7 5 
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Blillini hall and ment wi Ion ave 
and Hultan ſatu ue-gallery, are the 5 
rooms'in thele houſes. 

In reſpect of complete apartments; ; of 
bed-chambers and dreſſin rooms, Holtam 
and Fer ſome would think, nearly o 


a par, the latter four, the former fix; but. 
the latter are much the beſt rooms. I in- 
clude four rooms at Wanſtead, which in the 
table are called either" dining or drawing 
rooms; the advantage, however, is on hy: 
ſide of 'Holkam: — 
A ball- room is found at Waiftead alone. 
Holkam chapel (not mentioned in the 
table) is preferable to that at Blenbeim. 
As to the deficiencieb of theſe houſes, 
57 pear at one view in the table. But 
lk re remark in general, that no houſe I 
4 yet ſen” is perfect by many degrees. 
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Suppoſe: one was to be formed out of all 
theſe; take the ſhell of Holtam, and ima- 
gine it to contain Blenheim hall and library, 
Wilton ſaloon, Vanſtead ball- room and 
large dining- room, beſides every thing it 
has already, it would be infinitely finer 
than it is; but ſtill it would want a muſic- 
room and a picture- gallery. The laſt is 
an infinite addition to a great houſe, but 
the former is indiſpenſible: I cannot allow 
any to be nearly complete without one. Of 
all luxuries, none is more elegant than 
this charming art; pictures and ſtatues 
may be diſpoſed in any room; but muſic 
in perfection, muſt have one appropriated 
to it - nor can any furniture be more 
magnificent, than what ought to adorn 
ſuch a room. An organ is one. ſtriking 
article, 

Upon the whole, Holkam 18 850 only 
the largeſt, but ene the beſt 


houſe. 


ME MORAN DU u. 


I never went any journey, without find- 


ing the want of a knowledge of the 1nns 
before 
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before I ſet out. The following ſlight 
mention of thoſe I ſtopt at, may be of 
ſome uſe to others who travel thee) ſame 
road. | OW. .Mo0!61 
Hork AM. Leicefler- Arms. Clean, civil 1 
and reaſonable. * 11 


FaxkENHAM. Red-Lyon. Good: tui 
LyNN., Duke Huud. Exceeding evil and 
2340 reaſonable, | „ Hm £46 
SroAk. Croun. Ditto. „ctt a 11101 3: 

Tag rronp. Bell. Good. 1 5d 01 Vets 


BURY. Angel. Very civil and reaſonable. 
LAvENHAM. Swan, Civil and reaſonable. 
HADLEIGH, George. Ditto. 


SUDBURY, Crown.” Ditto. 
OAsTUELHEDINOHAM. Bell, Clean and, 
reaſonable. 


BRAINTREE, Horn," Very clean and civil, 

CHELMSFORD. Black-Boy. Clean, but dear. 

T1LBURY, King's-Head, Very civil and 

very reaſonable. 

BARNET. Red-Lyon. Good and reaſon- 
able. | 

Wy coms. Antelope. Exceeding good, civil, 
and not unreaſonable. 

Tzrsroxp. Swan. Good, 

Oxroxp. Angel. Ditto. 

2 3 


2 J | 

WoopsTocE. ; Bear. Ditto, and very 
reaſonable. tent am! 

NoRTH;LEACE- | King Bead. Very bad 

and very dear. 

GLOUCESTER. Eng u- Had. Very good, 
civil, -and reaſonable. 

Ne WNMHAM. The Paſſage-Hme.. very bad 
and dear. 

Currsrow. Threo-Grance. Good, civil, and 
reaſonable. 

NEwPORT. Weſtgate-Hauſe. Ditto. 

CARDIFF. White-Lyon. Bad. 

Ditto. Angel. Worle. 

CowBriDGt. Hear. Middling ; but very 
civil and reafonable. 

* White-Lyon. Good; but very 
ear. 

Barn. Three - Tuns. Good. 

DE yISEs- Bear. Exceedingly good, and 

:4 remarkably cixil. 

SALISBURY. Three- Lyons. Good ; but very 

Sn 

Rumsey. Bell. Good. 

WiycuagsTER. George. Dirty and dear; but 
civil. 

ALRESFORD. wan, Good, clean, and ct- 


vil, 
Wan 2 
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WansTEAD: Eagle. Good. wad 

Ditto. Buſh. ye, Queens jy Ou 3 

ILForD. Red. Lyon. Civil, clean ad very 
reaſonable. 

Bux vr -Woop. White-Hart. Good: dean, 
reaſonable, and civil. hut the ſize 
and goodneſs of the hou/es, are not 
taken minutely ĩ into the account.” 
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LTHOUGH London furniſhes no 
agricultural obſervations, yet ſome 
of the buildings, paintings, &c. which 
have not been fritter'd in deſcriptions, are 
worthy of remark; ſome I have viewed 
which have never been deſcribed at all, 
and thoſe which have, will, I belieye, make 
an appearance, not altogether od, in the 
following pages. I ſhall inſert them with- 
out ceremony in the order I viewed them. 

From the ſize of Northumberland houſe, 
one would imagine there were more rooms 
of magnificence and ſhew than are found 
in it; at leaſt if all worth ſeeing are ſhewn. 
We faw only one ſuite of rooms; en- 
tering a common dining parlour about 
20 feet by 20; out of that into a dining» 
room 45 by 20, handſome]y furniſhed ; 
the chimney-piece elegant, Siena and white 
marble in compartments, with a central 
| piece of baſſo relievo poliſhed; and all ſup- 
ported 
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ported by two very handſome. 
of Siena marble. In this room is found 
that noble picture, the Cornaro family, by 
Titian, which highly deſerves the admira- 
tion of every lover of painting ; thoſe who 
have not viewed the capital well preſerved 
pieces of this maſter in the foreign collec- 
tions, but have drawn their ideas of him 
from his works in England, will be ſutpri- 
zed to ſind the colouring of this picture 
what may yet be called freſh. The heads 
and hands are of the moſt perfect expreſ- 
fion ; not the imitation of life, but life it- 
ſelf ; nothing can be in 4 finet taſte than 
theſe three exquiſite portraits: The con- 
noiſſeurs may diſcover beauties of a pecu- 
har nature in this piece; but the unlearned 
ſpectator WO views with no ptejudlces 
but thoſe in favour of nature, will be ſttutk 
greatly at the fight of ſuch venerable heads 
that carry in their ait and every trait, tlie 
marks of ſuch genuine exprefſion. 
Next comes a dtawing- toom 46 by 20: 
this is alſo \welf furniſhed; the ehimney- 
piece light and elepartr; the moſaicd ceil- 
ing in the freſco ſtile pretty. At orie end 
a large landſcape by Salbaor Riſe, 
ran SD Ty which 
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which is fine; rocks and trees jumbled to- 
gether in che wildneſs of that romantic ge- 
nius, which: mei formed by nature to 
catch her ſublimeſt bints ; with a little group 
of figures dropped from a hir wind. 
Oppoſite, Tsion' by Lancrtti, an horrible 
ſubject, and handled in a dark, but not 
an inexpreſſive manner. Beſides theſe 
pieces, I would recommend you to ob- 
ſerve à ſmall landſcape of a ſtream with 
a bridge over it cut out of the rock; 
it ig a pleaing, natural, glowing piece. 
The two larger pictures, companions, one 
on each ſide the chimney, of female figures, 
want that agreement, that ſoft, voluptu- 
ous elegance at the naked, which ought 
aver to he faund in pieces of this ſort: 
that on the right ſide of the chimney is by 
mueh the moſt pleaſing, the attitude of the 
woman is caſy and expreſſively painted. 
ver the landſcape by Salvator, is 
a very pleaſing picture of Yenus lying a- 
long on a cauch, which in ſoftneſs, eo - 
louring, and an enticing expreſſian of the 
emium sint, is well worth attentien; it re. 
minds ane of the famous Venus by. Tian; 
like his, her face is by no means anſwerable 

to 
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to her body; the poſture is in every reſpect 
the ſame except the poſition of the left 
hand; which Titian has thrown negligem- 
ment ſur cn, ſays M. Cochin, que la mo- 
deftie datt\ cacher, but here it falls on the 
thigh... Which is the * e of theſe 
Venus's? | 
From this: devring room, we enter a 
ſmall breakfaſt-room of about 20 by 20, 
hung with tapeſtry ; and out of that into 
the great ball - room, one of the moſt ele- 
gant in London; it is 103 feet long, 27 
broad, and 32 high, richly ornamented 
with gilding, Sc. The ceiling (which is 
coved) is very beautifully adorned with me- 
dallions, copies of antiques, particularly a 
Fame, a Flora, a Victory, and a Diana. 
On one ſide the room are two chimney- 
pieces, the cornices of which are baſſo re- 
lievo's of white marble, and ſupported by 
figures of Phrygian captives, copies from 
others in the capitol; but they are 
rather too bulky for this uſe. The o- 
ther ſide of the room contains a dou- 
ble range of windows, which are con- 
trived in a very. peculiar manner; for 
| 3 | i not- 


2 5 
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notwithſtanding the ſize of the room, the 
lower ones are of common dimenſions 
and heighth, which is - a circumſtance 
extremely agreeable ; the upper range is 
quite concealed behind the cornice, inſo- 
much that you muſt be cloſe to the oppoſite 
ſide of the room to diſcover the immediate 
track of their light: by means of this con- 
trivance, the room is equally lighted from 
the floor to the ceiling, and the pictures 
are viewed without the leaſt glare. In the 
piers between the windows of the lower 
range are very elegant glaſſes, and ſeveral 
ſlabs of agate, and the fineſt and rareſt 
marbles. The ſofas and chairs are of 
erimſon damaſk, (window-curtains of the 
ſame) with gilt arms and legs. There are 
four glaſs luſtres. 

But the principal ornaments of this beau» 
tiful room are the paintings; in reſpect of 
which I cannot but greatly admire the taſte 
of the noble owner, who, rather than fur» 
nh it with ſuch originals as are to be 
procured at preſent, ordered copies of 
ſome capital ones of the greateſt paint- 
ers, by the firſt artiſts of this age. The 
ſucceſs his Grace met with in the execution, 

p was 
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was equal to the propriety of the idea; 
for here are five- paintings which may re- 
ally: be: called admirable;” It by no- means 
becomes me totalk of a diſtinction between 
copies andi originales: I ſptak of paintings 
merely as objects formed to- pleaſe-the ſpec- 
tator;: if the view of them givet me plea- 
ſare, I freely beſtow? the ſiiglit tribute of 
my praiſe; without a ſingle inquiry of who 
fpuinted it. In the center is the School 
of Athens, after Rapburl, by Raphubl Mengs, 
which, inidefianee of this immortal name, 
L-ſhalk pronoumte a lehnt but by no 
meant d e picture The grouping, 
in reſpect off pictureſeue compoſition, is 
excellent, but the pee is very rigiitly call- 
ed a: School, for it conſiſts of many groups 
with ſcarce any unity. The figures are 
in moſt reſpects fine; but are little better, 
from the diſtinòtneſs of t Heir employments 
from each other, than-ſo many portraits; 
tho draperies-are in general in a heavy, in- 
elegant ſtilez- but the airstof the heads, and 
the variety of the compoſition are excellent. 
You will pardon my Tpeaking of a a copy as 
1 in was: an x — 


On 
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On one ſide af thas: is the feaſt and on 
the other the council of the Gods, both by 
Raphael,. and copied by Pompeia: Barroni. 
In; the, fixſt you will admire the bold: 
ſtrength, of what may be called muſcular 
expreſſion, for the artiſt ſeems in this piece 
to have conſulted little beſides diſplaying 
his anatomical. learning; the drawing, it 
is true, is fine; but the drawing ofa Satyr 
may he as ſine as that of a Venus There 
is throughout this: picture a great want of 
grace every limb is thick, unwieldy, and 
heavy, even the female figure is that of a 
Rabens; nor can Jconceive that there is 
any merit in the grouping of the figures. 
The, feaſt of the Gods is intinitely finer, 
(excuſt my. reminding you, that when: I 
ſay an object is ſo; I mean no more than 
I think1it ſo) for here are a great number 
of figures admirably. grouped, and ſome of 
them extremely: graceful; with a general 
variety in the compoſition, which muſt be 
ſtriking to every one. The woman in the 
center, whoſe back parts are alone ſeen, 
is admirably drawn, and the turn and in- 
flection of the limbs expreſſed. in the hap- 
pieſt manner; alſa the three ſecondary fe- 
male 
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male figures in the corner of the right fide, 
are graceful, and very pleaſing; the airs 
of the heads, in general, and the ſtile of 
the whole compoſition is fine; let me fur- 
ther remark, that in neither this nor the 
preceding, are many marks of that bril- 
hancy, and pleaſing diffuſion of lights and 
ſnades which reſult from the refined prac- 
tice of the cbiaro oſcuro. 
At the upper end of the room is the 
Triumph of ' Bacchus, after Annibal Car- 
rach, by Coffanfi;. a picture which, however 
ootrect the drawing may be, by no means 
pleaſes me: the ſubject could be choſe by 
none but an artiſt who wanted to diſplay 
the diſtortions of the human body; thus 
we ſee in the corner on the right ſide, 
a woman a very Bright in fleſh, with 
drapery ſo well drawn, as to diſplay the 
ſnape of the limbs correctly through it; 
who can view them and not wiſh for thoſe 
of a beauty, inſtead of an oyſter-wench ? 
Another ſomewhat better made, holds up 
her hands and arms in all the fury of in- 
toxication. Surely this painter muſt have 
a ſtrange taſte, thus to repreſent the human 
form! But a greater fault is the unmean- 
ing 
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ing filly inſipidity of Bacchus, who ſurely 
ought to have had marks of a peculiar and 
animated ſpirit upon ſuch an occaſion; in- 
ſtead of which he ſits in his car with as 
much calmneſs; as quiet, ſober, and mild a 
countenance as if he had been in a council 
of the gods, inſtead of a drunken frolick. 
Theſe circumſtances, in my humble opi- 
nion, more than balance the excellencies 
of drawing, colouring, Sc. which are found 
in this piece. 

But the Aurora after Guido by Maſuctio, 
makes ample amends for all the reſt-*@ure 
never was grace, in all the divinity of its 
moſt pleaſing attitudes, more elegantly 
caught than in this happy, this ſweet idea, 
which is executed with as much ſpirit as it 
was conceived with elegance. The whole 
range of painting cannot exhibit a more 
pleaſing group; each figure 1s ſhewn to the 
beſt advantage; and each moſt peculiar- 
ly elegant: but the principal of the graces 
is GR Ack itſelf; the arms are extended in 
ſo beautiful a manner, the whole body is 
turned with ſuch amazing elegance, that a 
ſuperior is ſcarcely to be imagined. The 
colouring, the general diffuſion of the clear 

A a obhſcute, 
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obſcure, the wonderful elegance of the 
whole is unparalleled. One remark, how- 
ever, I muſt be allowed, which is, that 
Apollo (the principal figure) is by no means 
equal to any of the graces ; his attitude is 
not unpleaſing, but it is tame, inexpreſſive, 
and infinitely inferior in grace to the figure 


above mentioned. 


1 


1 do not apprehend there is a houſe in 
Europe of its ſize, better worth the view of 
the curious in architecture, and the fitting 
up and furniſhing great houſes, than Lord 
Spencer's in St. Jamess Place. Nothing 
can be more pleaſingly elegant than the 
park front, which is ornamented to an 


high degree, and yet not with profuſion ; 
I know not in England, a more beautiful 


piece of architecture. Nor is the fitting 
up and furniture of the rooms, inferior 
to the beauties of the outſide. We were 
firſt ſhewn into Lord Spencer's library, 
which is 3o feet by 25; the ornaments 


exceedingly handſome. The chimney- 
piece 


A 


. 
piece very light, of poliſhed white mar- 
ble. On one ſide of the room hangs a capital 
picture of the nature of witchcraft ; the 
expreſſion and finiſhing is very great; and 
the extent of the painter's imagination 
ſtriking, in drawing into one point ſuch 
a multitude of the emblems of witch- 
craft, and all deſigned with a fine wildnefs 
of fancy, It is ſomewhat in the ſtile of 
Scarlatti. 

From hence you enter the dining- room 
46 by 24; exceedingly elegant: the 
decorations in the fineſt taſte, and the 
richeſt of their kind; the ceiling and cor- 
nice of white and green, very beautiful. 
The {labs of Siena marble, large and finely 
veined. The chimney-piece, baſſo relievo, 
of white marble beautifully poliſhed. On 
one ſide of it 1s a landſcape, the killing of 
a dragon; the general brilliancy of which 
is very fine; and the trees beautifully ex- 
preſſed. On the other fide is another yet 
more pleaſing, the trees of which are like- 
wiſe ſtriking : the figures are. a centaur 
carrying off a naked woman : her back 
appears, which 1s painted with a moſt 
delicate foftneſs; ſhe has a little ſlight 

Aa 2 drapery 
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drapery which is very elegantly de- 
ſigned, though perhaps not perfectly na- 
tural. 

Next we entered the drawing- room, 
which is 24 by 21, clear of a noble bow- 
window, parted from the room only by two 
pillars of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip; 
they are carved in leaves, the thick foliage 
of which bends round in a fine arch from 
one to the other, in a taſte that cannot be 
too much admired; on each ſide, in a ſemi- 
circular cove in the wall, an urn of white 
marble with baſſo relievos, very beautiful. 
Nothing can be more elegant than the 
chimney- piece; a fine border of Siena 
marble with a ſweet feſtoon of flowers up- 
on it in white marble poliſhed ; the ceiling, 
cornice, and ornaments of green and white 
and gold, and in a moſt delicate ſtile. 
Over the chimney, a picture of two uſurers ; 
great expreſſion. 

Returning, we next viewed the Attick 
ſtory ; the ſtair-caſe is in a very juſt taſte, 
wide and lofty ; the ceiling and ornaments 
green and white, 

From the landing-place you enter firſt the 


muſic- room 25 by 23, the chimney-piece 
ex- 


. 
extremely light and elegant; on the left a 
ſmall dreſſing- room very neat; chimney- 
piece very beautiful, the cornice of white 
poliſned marble, ſupported by pillars of 
Siena. This opens into the bed-cham- 
ber, 25 by 20. The beds and tables 


very finely carved and inlaid, the former 


of crimion damaſk, with coved tops, and 
extremely elegant. Returning to the 
mulic-room, you enter the grand drefling- 
room 25 by 23, which is fitted up with 
all poſſible taſte; ſcarce any thing can 
be more beautiful than the moſaic'd ceil- 
ing, the cornices and all the ornaments: 
the chimney-piece is exquiſitely deſigned 
and admirably executed; it 1s of white 
marble wrought with the utmoſt taſte, 
and beautifully poliſhed ; over the cornice 
are feſtoons of the lighteſt carving, and 2 
eagles, with a very fine haſſo relievo of carv- 
ing in a glaſs in the center: the pictures 
are diſpoſed with great elegance, and hung 
up by ribbons of gilt carving in the ſweet- 
elt taſte; among them are the following 
pieces: 

Two old men's heads in the ſtile of Rem- 


Ferandt; fine. 
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Ten pieces, companions, exceedingly beau- 
tiful; the colouring, attitudes, and 
drapery very ſtriking; among them 
Andromade, Rape of Europa, Venus, 
Neptune. 

A battle by Borgognon, very fine. 

Madona, dark, but good, 

Nativity, fine. 

A Chrifl, ditto. 

Holy family, pleaſing, but the drapery not 
excellent. 

Landicape, I imagine by Claud Loraine, 
fine. 

Out of this room you enter the ſaloon 
45 by 3o, than which I never beheld one 
fitted up and furniſhed in a more exquiſite 
taſte; the ceiling, which is coved, is in 
moſaic'd compartments, green and white 
and gold; gilt medallions are let into 
it. The door-caſes exceedingly ele- 
gant, their cornices ſupported by pillars 
molt beautifully carved, and gilt with the 
ſame mixture of green as in the ceiling. 
The chimney- piece large, but very light; 
relievos of white poliſhed marble, won- 
derfully elegant. Between the windows 
are two ſlabs very large, of the fineſt 
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Siena marble, the frames carved in the 
moſt exquiſite taſte and richly gilded ; they 


are beyond all compariſon more beautiful 


and rich than any I have ſeen, The pier- 
glaſſes of a vaſt ſize, ſingle plates, and the 
frames of admirable workmanſhip, The 
carving and gilding of the ſofa frames in a 
ſtile and taſte till now unknown. In the 
center of the room hangs an exceeding fine 
glaſs luſtre. On each fide the chimney 1s 
an hiſtorical landſcape, one Alexander and 
Diogenes; the expreſſion good, but the 
colouring of both ſomething of the Man- 
neriſt. 

The next room is to me a phœnix, it ĩs call- 
ed the painted one; 24 by 22: on one ſide is 
a bow- window ornamented with the moſt 
exquiſitely carved and gult pillars'you can 
conceive ; the walls and cieling are painted 
in compartments by Mr, Steuart, in the 
moſt beautiful taſte; even the very ſcrolls 
and feſtoons of the ſlighteſt fort, which 
are run between the iquare and circular 
compartments, are executed with the mi- 
nuteſt elegance : the ground of the whole 
is green; and the general effect more plea- 
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ſing than is eaſily conceived. Nothing can 
be lighter or more beautiful than the chim- 
ney- piece; the frieze contains a moſt exqui- 
ſite painting repreſenting a clandeſtine mar- 
riage, which, without variety or glare of 
cclours, has all the harmony of their ut- 
moſt power : nothing can be finer than the 
drapery, which is deſigned with the juſteſt 
taſte, diſplaying the form of every limb 
through it in a moſt beautiful manner. 
The ſoft expreſſion of the naked, and the 
beauty of the heads are very great. I ſhould 
obſerve, that two of the ſmall compartments 
of the wall are landſcapes let into it with 
no other than the painted frame of the di- 
viſions: one repreſents a water-fall, and 
the other a bridge over a ſtream, both fine. 
The frames of the tables, ſofas, ſtands, 
Ec. &c. are all carved and gilt in the ſame 
taſte as the other ornaments of the room, 
all with a profuſion of richneſs, but with 
the utmoſt elegance. Remember to ob- 
ſerve the peacock's feathers over one of the 
glaſſes, the turtles on a wreath of flowers, 
and the magpies on bunches of grapes: 


they ale very beautiful, and the deception 
of 


1 
of the firſt extraordinary; the bold relief of 
ſuch ſlight ſtrokes does honour to the pen- 
ci] of the artiſt. The looking- glaſs window 
is a piece of taſte, and has an happy ef- 
fect. 

It would have been endleſs in each 
room to have mentioned every circum- 
ſtance; but let me, in general, remark, 
that all J have attempted to deſcribe are 
much ſuperior to the idea you will have 
from my deſcription ; and all I have omit- 
ted to mention, in richneſs, elegance, 
and taſte, ſuperior to any houſe I have 
ſeen, The hangings, carpets, glaſſes, ſo- 
fas, chairs, tables, ſlabs, every thing, are 
not only aſtoniſhingly beautiful, but 
contain a vaſt variety. The carving 
and gilding 1s all unrivalled; the taſte 
in which every article throughout the 
whole houſe is executed, is beyond concep- 
tion juſt and elegant : No expence was 
ſpared by the noble owner, and neither the 
brighteſt fancy nor the correcteſt judgment 
wanting to conduct the whole. 


* 


+ 


Among Mr. 
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Jennen's pictures , ſome I 


remarked that were excellent; among 
others were the following in the common 


parlour. 


Swan. 


Landſcape. The general 
brilliancy and fine expreſſion 
of the light; the poſition 
and attitudes of the figures 
admirable. 


Rape of Europa, in the Dutch ſtile of mi- 


Landſcape, 


Landſcape, 


* Ormond ſtreet, Bloomſbury, 


nute expreſſion. The fi- 
gures are very numerous, 
and the piece good, 


with ſheep, and a little 
ſteeple, very beautiful, the 
figures fine, light, and alry, 
and the colouring good. 


with a large ruin, moſt ex- 
quiſite. The trees on the 
right ſide with light through 
them, fine; the goats and 
ſheep beautiful, and the 


CO- 


TI 


E 


colouring and general bril- 
liancy admirable. 


In the dining- room: 


The Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Jobn: 


the colours dark, but the airs 
of the heads good. 


Angel appearing to. the ſhepherds: 


Holy Family, 


Wonderfully beautiful, and 
of a moſt pleaſing brillian- 
cy. The cows exquilite : 
the red one ſtanding on the 
right, and that laid on the 
left, inimitable. | 


a ſmall picture on copper. 
The colours, expreſſion, 
harmony, clear obſcure, ſoft- 
neſs and delicacy, all exqui- 
ſite; the attitude of the fe- 
male on the left that is lean- 
ing on her hand, the turn 
of her arm and the falling 
of the other hand admirably 
beautiful, but the twiſt in 

her 


— — — 
— ———  —— — <—_— 
— — — 
- - 
— — 


— — 
— —_ 2 — 2 


— — — — — - - — 
- ppt — 


her veſt, 
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her body yy the binding of 
omewhat unnatu- 
ral. The virgin's face ſweet- 


ly elegant. 


Holy Family, and Jeſus and the Samaritan 


Hayman. 


woman companions ; the 
firſt of a good expreſſion and 


colouring. 


The taking of Chrift; the 
expreſſion better than uſual 
with him: colouring very 
bad, | 


Up ſtairs, in the anti-room, 


Nebuchadnezzar, vaſt expreſſion, 


Hayman. 


Hayman. 


Peter denying Chriſt. The 
expreſſion in Chriſt, and in 
Peter, is good; all the reſt 
indifferent, 


The Prodigal Son. Old 
man pretty good; the ſon 
nothing. 


In 
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In the drawing-room: 


The ſchool of Carrach. Dead Chriſt, &c. fine 


expreſſion, 


A large Landſcape, repreſenting a water- 


fall, admirably fine; the 
foam of the water is inimi- 
table. The effects of the 
clear obſcure, great; the 
light ſeen through the 


branches of the tree in a 


beautiful manner; in a 
word, the whole piece ex- 
quiſite. 


In the green bed- chamber. 


Virgin and Child. There is in this piece a 


Vandyke. 


ſurprizing delicacy. The 


calm expreſſion, the atti- 


tudes, the boy's pointing up 
his finger, the colours, and 
the ſoftneſs of the fleſh, all 


very fine. 
A crucifix, The expreſſion 


of 
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of the countenance and that 
of muſcles, &c. very great, 


The Virgin, our Saviour and John, on 
copper. The turn of her 
head, the brilliancy of the 
colours, and the attitude of 
the boys, fine; the drapery 
heavy. 


— 
* 


In the green bed chamber, two pair of 
ſtairs forwards. 


Virgin and Child; very graceful, and 
the old man's head fine. 


A Water- fall; colours good, but no ex- 
preſſion of the water's foam. 


Two battles. The colours laid on quite 
in blotches. 
In the Veſtible. 


A Cobler, the expreſſion of the coun- 
tenance 


„„ 
tenance and colours very 
fine. 


Luca Jordano. Dead game, fine; the figure 
nothing. 


In the collection of Mr. Barnard (Ber- 
keley ſquare) T particularly remarked the 
following pieces: 


Luca Giordano. The converſion of St. Paul. 
A diſagreeable picture. 


Cantarini. A holy family, with a little 
St. John, excellent. 


Cuyp. A Landſcape with cattle 
and figures. The colour- 
ing and expreſſion excellent. 
The light through the trees 


beautiful. 


Baſſan. Chriſt bearing the Croſs; 


dark and not well coloured. 
Claud 
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Claud Loraine. Light through the archi- 


Elſbiemer. 


Nintoretto. 


Han. Carrach. 
Gutdo. 


Phil. Laura. 


Caſtelli. 


Gh:ſolfr. 
Le Moine. 


tecture fine, otherwiſe not a 
pleaſing picture. 


Chriſt and the two diſciples 


at Emaus. The light good, 


and varied well: Dutch 


with a vengeance, 


Laſt ſupper ; expreſſive, but 


appears to be ill coloured. 


Virgin and child. 


Magdalen, ſtrangely diſa- 


greeable. 


The ſtoning St. Stepben, fine 
drapery and colours. 


Pharoah and his hoſt drown- 


ed in the Red Sea, diſagree- 


able except the expreſſive 
attitude of Moſes, 


Ruins, fine. 


Suſannah and the elders. 


The colours dark: ſhe 15 
neither 
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neither agreeable nor entic- 
in 0 


Zuttarelli. Landſcape, brilliant, and 
| | Fegantly pleaſing, 


Rubens, Wiſe men's ollirings, a 
5 ſketch. Fine. 


Jobn Steen. A fin- market, ſurpriſingly 
minute and lively expreſſion: 
the countenances, the co- 
lours, the height of finiſhing 
beyond all praiſe in this 
ſtile of painting: obſerve | 
the woman's cap, the hoy's 
hair, the man's countenance 
and attitude, leaning on a 
door 1 in the back ground. 


Seb. Nicci. e croſs of St. Au- 
| theny of Padua, Strange 


group. 


David Teniers, A man ſmoaking. Fine + 
expreſſion. 


Bb Baſſan 


90}. 
Baſſan. A nativity, Very coarſe, 
| like moſt of his pieces which 
I have ſeen. Vile draperies, 


Nic. Pouſſin.. A ſilence. Dark and diſ- 
agreeable: no colours, nor 
any beautiful expreſſion. 


Lubin Baugin. Virgin ſupporting a dead 
Chriſt. Fine. 


Gas. Pouſſin, Two landſcapes, one with 
buildings on a hill, very 
ms, 

Another. Exquiſite. . The 
trees uncommonly beautiful, 


Saluator Rofa. A Landſcape with rocks, 
„ ; 0 8 the... winds, but 
fine. 


Bartalemes. A landſcape. The water 
and rocks very fine, 


Two pieces of women and girls in va- N 
rious attitudes, landſcapes. 
The draperies very fine, diſ- 


playing 


Rape of the Sabinef. Great expreſſion. 
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playing the naked- through 
them; colouring alſo pleaſ- 
ing. 


| Devonſtire houſe is not only a very fine 


palace, but contains a W collection'of \ 


pictures. 

The hall is 46 by 34. 

The firſt drawing-room 32 by 24. 
Baſſan. Moſes and the burning buſh. 
| Strange thought, the fire 

ſpirts in his face. 
Claud Loraine. Landſcape, prodigious fine; 
colouring, keeping, and trees, 
wonderful. 
Vandyte. Moſes in the Bull-ruſhes. 
Fine. 
P. Veroneſe. Wiſe men's offerings. Diſ- 


agreeable. 


Bb 2 Tin 


11 
Tintoret.. ' Archbiſhop of Spoletto. An 
y _ exceeding good portrait; 
the head wonderfully fine. 


Las, G. dens Cleopatra. Fine. 


2 4 Arthur Godwin; the colour- 
2007: 1 10 ing not equal to the painter. 


carb Ae ſe eph and his miſtreſs: fine 
drawing; but the female 
not-beautiful enough. 


Te Seur. Solomon and the Queen of 
| Sheba, - Colouring miſera- 
ble; the drapery the ſame; 
the airs of the heads the 
beſt part of the picture. 

Titian. Landſcape. St. John in the 
wilderneſs. m—_ plea- 
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Albano. Sine Bactho et Cerere friget 
£5 Venus. By no means an- 
ſwers the title. 


Salvator Roſa, Facad's Ladder. Very fine. 
In 


In the mn drawing-room, (30 by 24.) 
Rembrandt, An old man. Capitally fine 


1 


prodigious expreſſion, face, 
hands, and turban, beyond 
all deſcription. 


Luca Jordano. Venus and Cupid. For this 


Tintoret, * 
Vandyke- 


- 


Titian. 


Gaſ. Pouſſin. 
Domi nichino. 


Guigh, 


painter, this is delicate; 


the plaits of the fleſh fine. 
A portrait. Fine. 
Portrait of an abbeſs. Very 
good. 


A Portrait, The counte- 
nance and hair very expreſ- 


ſive. 
Two Landſcapes. Good. 


Agam and Eve, Admirable 
attitudes. 


Andromade. The attitude 


fine; but the ſoft delicacy of 
the fleſh gone off, 


B b 3 © Amos 


Amoroſo; 


Tintoret. © 
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Beggar's boy with a bird's 
neſt; and a girl — * 


chickens; two pieces, and 
both very pretty. 


Samſon and Dalilab. Fine. 


Gp Marrat. Holy family. Attitude very 


Cc Pouſſn. 


Titian. 


Tintoret. 
Rubens. 


Bourgognone. 


"good, but has no bright- 


neſs. 
Landſcape, | Fine. 


Portrait of Philip II. of Spain, 


This 'pifture is in much 
better preſervation than 


. thoſe we commonly ſee of 


this maſter; it is finely co- 
loured and admirably ex- 
preſſive. 


Portrait. Fine. 


HFoly family. Elegant and 
expreſſive. 


Two battle Pleces. Fine, 


P. da Cortona. Landſcape. . Great variety, 


and very fine, 
Do- 


| 
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Dominichins, St. Jerome. Vaſt expreſ- 


ſion Ba 


In the library, 40 by 20, are ſeveral fine 
bronzes over the chimney. In the little 
dreſſing room, 20 ſquare : 


Camillo Procacini. Transfiguration. Mid- 


Baroche. 


Titian. 


Dominichins. 


Correggio. 


Soltmini. 


dling. Our Saviour is in 
a winding ſheet ; moſt ine- 
legant drapery. 

Holy family. The moſt 
inſipid countenance in the 


world. 


2 St, Jerome. Very fine. 
| Chriſt bearing the croſs, 


Fine. 


Magdalen. By no means 
anſwers to the fame of the 
painter, 


Alexander and Campaſpe. 
Drapery and colouring fine. 


B b 4 Guido, 
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Guido. Old woman's head. Ex- 
cellent. 


Alert Durer. Marriage of a virgin. Moſt 
capital expreſſion ; the atti- 
tude of thevirgin wonderous 
eaſy, 'and the countenance 
fine. 


Tintoret. Mars and Venus. Fine. 


Nic. Berettoai. Holy Family. The hack- 
| neyed attitude without the 
leaſt variety. | 


A Water-fall. Very fine. 


Polenburgh. Flight into Egypt. Figures, 
| colours, expreſſion, and 


5 finiſhing, exquilite. 
An, 1 Portrait Very fine. 
Pbi. Lauri, Saint and Angel. Fine. 


{nam Murder of the innocents. 
Vaſt variety, much expreſ- 
ſion, and good colours. 


6 Te- 


Teniers, 


Raphael. 


| 


In the great dining-room, of 36 by 24, 


are 


( 9 1 
Two people counting mo- 
ney. Fine. 


A head, Ditto. 


Luca Giordano. Sophoniſba, Diſagreeable. 


Sir P. Leh. 


Guercino, 


Duke of Albemarle. The 
hands amazingly fine, 


Suſanna and the Elders. 
Finely deſigned, Great ex- 
preſſion. 


* 


In the dreſſing- room, 36 by 24, are 
Salvator _ Achilles and the Centaur, 


Guido, 


Centaur's head great. 


Death of St. Peter. Great 
expreſſion and finely colour- 
ed; but whence comes the 


light? 
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IND 


A 
Lr the manner of cultivating peaſe there, 
111 
Agriculture ; ſee Huſbandry, 
| experimental, remarks on inſtances of, in 
© the article of Lucerne, 333- 
Ampton, the ſeat of Mr. Calthorpe, deſcribed, 51. 


Arable land, the advantages of, beyond open ſheep- 
walks, tated, 202, 


Baldwin, Mr. his account 4 his me of Lucerne, 
231. 
Tad 2 curſory view of, 1 FR village 
tly Green, a deſcription 21 
— prices of labour and 1 — 
Billericay, ſtate of the huſ 4 5. 
— prices of pr there, 


* e — 2 to Tilbury, 


Blackheath, $ 1 = 


9 
— ka the Hall, ibid. 
— — Drawing-room, 101. 
— Saloon, ibid. 
— -Drefling-room, 102. 
— —timſon bed- chamber, 105. 


32 thence, 89. 
8s ſeat there deſcribed, 


Blankets, 


IN D E K. 


Blanket an account of the manufactory of, at Witney 
in Oxfordſhire, 1 130. 

Blenheim, the ſeat of the Duke of Marlborough, — 
tion of, 123. | 

— Hall, ibid. 

the Saloon, 124. 

Drawing - room and pictures, 125. 

A Breaxkfaſt- room and pictures, ibid. 

Library, 126. 

the chapel, ibid. 

the park and rialto, 12 

the inſolence of the ſervants who ſhew the 

houſe, ibid. - x 

—— compared with Holkham, Houghton, Wilton, 
and Wanſtead, 338. 

Boulainvilliers, remarks on bis account of the Norfolk 
huſbandry,” 31. | 

Braintree, in Eſſex, ſtate of the Drugget manufacture 
there, 75 

—— courſe of huſbandry there, 77. 

Bread, the medium price of, computed, 308, 

Briſtol, a deſeription of the ferry between that city and 
Chepſtow, 179. 

curioſities in the neighbourhoad of, 180, 

Bulſtrode, deſcription of the Duke-of Portland' s park 
there, 118 

Burnet, an ee of the/” profitable culture of, at 
Stoak in Suffolk, 48. 5 

——obſervations on the kan of Northington's expe 
riments with, at the Grange, 211. 

experiments with, 4 Mr. Johnſton at Ilford, 


wild, a great d o, on Saliſbury plain, 


253. 


200. 
Bury in Suffolk, a deſeription of that town, 53. 
Butcher's meat, a table of the medium prices of, in dif- 
ferent places, 9 e513 
—_— tables of the prices of, in variqus places, 310, 


1 
31 312. _ 
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Candles, a table of the prices of, in different places, 
319. 

Cheff, deſcription of a machine for ſeparating from the 
corn, 147. 

Champion, Mr. a deſcription of his copper-works, 184, 

Cheeſe, the medium price of, 12 

Cbepſieu, remarks on the bad Hate of the roads to, 144+ 

—— — —the courſe of crops about there, 149. 

rent of land, 150. 

——prices of labour and proviſions, 151. 

— Lads, 153. 

——— —the ferry from thence to Briſtol, deſcribed, 
179. 

Clare Lord, an account of his introducing oxen in- 
ſtead of horſes in huſbandry, 73. 

Clifton, a deſcription of the curious grotto there, 381. 

Clever huſbandry, obſervations on, 273. 

Coals, a table of the prices of, in different places, 319. 

iden, Mr. Hamilton's park there, deſcribed, 223. 

the Gothic temple, 224. 

 ————the grotto, ibid. 

the ruined arch, 225. 

te caſcade, 226. 

the Hermitage, ibid. 

the tower, 227. 

. temple of Bacchus, ibid. 

Corn, deſcription of a machine for cleaning it from the 
chaff, 147. 

Cricil bill the fine proſpects to be ſeen from, 138. 

— © 8 courſe of huſbandry there, ibid. 


Crops, a comparative view of the produce of, in various 


places, 260. 

inferences from, 262. 

allow, or ameliorating ones, a compatative 
view of, 269. 

the courſe of, in ſeveral counties, compared, 


274- 
— obſerrations on, 280. 


De- 
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Deſperſer, Lord, a deſeri ptioti of his ſeat at Wycomb, 
116. 


—z7remtk on the church built by hin 
there, 117. | 
Devonſhire houſe, remarks on the pictures there, 371. 
-Dacking, the ſeat of Mrs, Henley, a deſcription of; 41. 
Draining wet lands, the method of, in Eſſex, 82, 255. 
Druggets, ſtate of the manufacture of, about Braintree 


in Eſſex, 75. 


E 

Eſex, an account of the introduction of oxen inſtead 

of horſes, for huſbandry there, by Lord Clare, 73. 
ſtate of the manufacture of druggets, 75. 
method of dtaining wet land, 82, 
the requiſite ftock on a farm there, $3: | 
———ptices of labour and proviſions, $4, 45 86. 
the prodigious ſizes of the farms, 
badneſs of the roads, 88. 
Euſton, the ſeat of the Duke of Grafton; deſcribed; 


50. 


F - 

Fallwing, a comparative view of the ptoceſs of, at 
different places, 258. | 

Farm, the requiſite ſtock on one in Eſſex, 83. 

Ditto at Guildford, 222. 

Farming; ſee Huſbandry. ee. 

Fl:hh, a table of the medium prices of the various kinds 
of, in different places, 313- 


G ; | 
Glam»rganſhire, imperſect ſtate of huſbandry there, 
136. 
— —=courle of crops, 1 58. 
general ſize of farms, ibid. 
— prices of labour and proviſions, 1 59. 
— points of knowledge the farmers there ate 
deficient in, 161. 
5 Gla- 


IND E X. 
Glamerganſhire, its advantageous ſituation or . 
162. 


Glouceſter, the ſtaple manufaQure of, 141. 
— a deſcription of the roads and country-from 


thence to Newnham, 143. 
Graſſes, cultivated, the comparative — ny 
over open ſheep-walks, 202, 
Graveſend, a character of that town, 91s" » 
Gretmuwich park, the fine proſpeAs from — 34 . 
—  ——-hoſpital deſcribed, 97. 
* deſcription of the curious one at Clifrons 
181. 


H 
Harrow for weeding Lucerne, a deſcription of, 251. 
Hayes, ſtate of huſbandry there, 112. ta, 
Hedges, remarks on thoſe in Hertfordſhire, 107. ' 
Henningham, an account of the culture of hops about 
that town, 69. 
— manufactures carried on there, 70. 
— —ccourſe of crops about that place, 71. 
Heri fordſbire, ſtate of huſbandry there, between Barnet 
and Hatfield, 106. 
prices of labour, 110. 
Hogs, the great importance of breeding them, 291. 
the advantages of feeding them with clover, 16rd. 
Holkam, the ſeat of the Counteſs of Leiceſter, a deſcrip- 
tion of, 3. 
— triumphal arch, 4. 
—— ——the obeliſk, ibid. 
the viſtos from thence, ibid. 
the temple, and views from it, 5. 
the front of the houſe, ibid. 
———the wings, 7. 
——the great hall, 8. 
— — the ſaloon, . 
the landſcape-room, 10. 
F the ſtate bed- chamber, ibid. 
lady Leiceſter's apartments, ibid. 


Huoltam, 
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Hula, another drawing-room, 11. | * 
—— ſtatue - gallery, ibid. 
tue dining- room, I2. 
e hee carl apartments, ibid. 
the m_ er's wing, ibid. | 
be diſpoſition of the apartments, 1 * 
the paintings, 15. | 12 
—tbe park, 20. ö 
ed with Houghton, Blenheim, Wilton, 
and Wanſtead, 338. 
Hops, an account * the operations attending * 
at Heningham, 69. 
—— the culture of, ** Farnham, 217. | 
——ſtate of the produce and profit of, at Hedingham 
and Farnham, 0 4 
2 in Eſſex, ſcription of the beautiful proſpect 
ftom thence, 89. 
Horſe-boe, deſcription of à new: invented one for open - 
ing the ground between peaſe and beans, 118. 
—— or weeding Lucerne, deſcribed, 252. 
Houghton, the ſeat of the Earl of Orford, a — 
of, 33. 4 
— Remarks on its ituation, ibid. 
—— the great hall, 
the ſaloon, ibid. 
— —the 2 ibid. 
tee Carlo Maratt nen 35. 
—— ——the paintings, 36. 
compared with Wanltad, e Wilton, 
and Holkam, 3 7 
He, Aa ſtate of, in Norfolk, 21, 41. 
in Suffolk, '49. 
— about Henningham, 71. 
— between Braintree and Chelmsford 
in Eflex, _ Ms 
—_— — about Billericay, 85. 
— —— between Graveſend and London, 


1 


— ä about Hayes, 112. 
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Huſbandry, ſtate of, about High Wycomb, 
— about Stoken, 119. 


; between Woodſtock Gs Witney, 


* the method of at Lanvachers, 147. 
* — between Bath and Briſtol, 185. 
bn between Bath and Devizes, 188. 


— | between Romſey and Wincheſter, 


— round Wincheſter, 210. ; 

- - between Aylesford and Alton, 212. 
| between Alton and Farnham, 116. 

— — ——about Bentiy Green, 418. 

— about Guildford in Surry, 220. 

— about Eſher and Kingſton, 229. 

at Ilford, 247. 

— | between Ingateſtone and Chelms- 

G ford, 254. 


. 
Ilford, obſervations on the cultivation of potatoes KY 


24 
A general ſtate of huſbandry there, ibid. 
prices of labour and proviſions, 249. 
Inns, a table of thoſe on the ſeveral roads comprehended 
in this tour, with their characters, 341. 
K 
Kent, a view of the huſbandry there, 92. 
King's Weſton, the ſeat of Edward "Southill, Eſq; A 
deſcription of, 179. 


L 
— the prices of in Norfolk, 31. 
about Bury in Suffolk, 59. 
about Henningham, 72, 
ee Labour, 


—— between Devizes and Saliſbury, 


| 
| 
| 


BS & © * 
Labour, the prices of, among the Drugget weavers at 
Is 75. 
— — of buſhandry at ditto, 80, 83. 
— in Kent, 94. 
——— in ertfardſhire, 110. 
— — ae a Hayes, 112, 113. 
— about High Wycomb, 115. 
w———boyt Stoke, 119, 121. 
— — between Woodſtock and Wit- 
ney, 129. 
lm A about North Leach, 135. 
— et Shipton, 137. 
——in Glouceſter vale, 140. 
————t Newham, 144. 
— Wan dete e Lanvachers, 151. 
————t Newport, 155. 
— between Bath and Briſtol, 186. 
5 between Bath and Devizes, 189. 
— rmmmrnm_ about Saliſbury, 192, 193. 205. 
— — between Romſey and Wincheſler, 


209. 

— — between Aylesford and Alton, 
215. N f | 

— | about Bentley Green, 218. 

Kat —————between Guilford and Ripley, 
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